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introduction 

With the object of assisting study and implementation, the First 
Five Year Plan is being made available in the following sections: 

I. The Problem of Economic Development. 

II. Administration and Public Co-operation. 

III. Agriculture and Community Developmant. 

IV. Village and Small-Scale Industries. 

V. Irrigation and Power. 

VI. Development of Mineral Resources. 

VII. Industry and Communications. 

VIII. Social Services. 

The numbering of pages in the different sections is in accordanee 
with the text of the Plan. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



CHAPTER XXXll 
HEALTH 

Health is fundamental to national progress in any sphere. In tenns of resources for 

economic development, nothing can be considered of higher importance than the health of the 

people which is a measure of their energy and capacity as well as of the potential of man-hours 

for produ^ye work m reUtion to the total number of persons maintained by the nation. 

For ^eeffiaency of mdustry and of agriculture, the health of the worker is an essential 
consideration, 

2. Health is a positive state of well being in which the harmonious development of 
physi^ and mental capacities of the individual lead to the enjoyment of a rich and full 
life. It IS not a negative state of mere absence of disease. Health further impUes complete 
adjustment or the individual to his total environment, physical and social. Health involves 
primarily the appUcation of medical science for the benefit of the individual and of society. 
But many other factors, social, economic and educational have an intimate bearing on the 
health of the community. Health is thus a vital part of a concurrent and integrated 
programme of development of all aspects of community life. 


State of Public Health 

3. Statistics of positive health are difficult to obtain. Information in regard to morbidity 
is available only to a limited extent. We have, therefore, to rely mainly on mortality statistics 
in a^essing the srate of public health. Compared with other countries, the expectation of life 
at birth in India is low as the following statement would indicate: 



Death 

Infantile Expectation of 



rate per 

mortality life at birth 

Year 

Country 

mille 

per 1000 Males 

Females 



(1950) 

live births 





Negroes 


United States of America 

9*6 

29 47-55 

49-51 

1920-21 



52 -26^ 

55-56 

1939-41 



57-90 

61-90 

1947 



Whites 




59-12 

62-67 

1929-31 



62-81 

67-29 

1939-41 



65-20 

70-50 

1947 

England and Wales . 

11'6 

30 51-50 

55-35 

1910-12 



55-62 

59-58 

1920-22 



58-74 

62-88 

1930.32 



66-39 

71-15 

1948 

India • . 

i6'5 

127 23-63 

23-96 

1891-1901 



22-59 

23-31 

1901-1911 



26-91 

26-56 

1921-1930 



32-09 

31-37 

1941 



32-45 

31-66 

1951* 


•Estimate oo insuffidcot dau. 
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Statistics relating to the expectation of life indicate a low level of health in the counuy 
because they express in terms of the average length of life the cumulative effect of the specific 
mortality rates at different ages in respect of the two sexes. The level of health as indicated by 
the death rate and the infantile mortalitj^ rate is low. The specially vulnerable groups in any 
community are children and women at the reproductive age groups and old people. Nearly 
40 per cent of the total deaths are among children under 10 years of age and of the monalitj 
in this age group half takes place within the first year of life. The percentage for England and 
Wales in every age group is very much smaller. 


Deaths at specific age periods shown as percentage of total deaths at all ages : child 
mortality. 


Country 

Under 
i year 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

1-5 

years 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

5-10 

years 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Total 
deaths of 
all ages 

India, 1949 . 

^8,30,370 

20-5 

6,39,616 

15-8 

2,28,265 

5*6 

4044425 

England and 

23,882 

4-7 

4.64« 

0*9 

2,045 

0-4 

5)09.973 


Wales, 1949. 


Maternal mortality is estimated to be 20 per thousand live-births which is a very high 
figure. About 2 lakhs maternal deaths occur annually. The morbidity resulting from causes 
associated with child bearing would run to about 20 times this figure or 4 millions. The aver- 
age annual number of deaths in India during 1940 49 from epidemic diseases and certain groups 
of causes is shown below: — 


Cholera] . . 

Smallpox 
Plague . 

Fevers . . 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 
Respiratory diseases 
All other causes . 



Mean 

1940-49 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
deaths 


2,02,857 

3-5 


71,008 

I '2 


25.375 

0*4 


33.13.146 

57*5 


247,850 

4-0 


4.15.345 

7-2 


15,08446 

26*2 

Total 

67,64,027 

lOO-O 


Epidemic diseases together account for 5 • 1 per cent of the total mortality. India conti 
nues to be the largest reservoir of these epidemic diseases. More than half the deaths are 

recorded under fevers by the reporting agency which has no means of proper diagnosis of the 
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cause Of death. Respimory diseases are numericaUy the next important groups There is a 

large prevdence of bowel disorders and parasitic infections. It is estimated that loo miUion 
people suffer from malaria and the annual mortaUty is estimated at about r million It is 

similarly estimated that about 2 -5 million active cases of tuberculosis exist and about 500000 
deaths take place every year. The present low state of pubUc health is refleaedin the wide 

prevalence of disease and the high rate of mortality in the community as a whole and in 
particular,among vulnerable groups such as children and women in their reproductive age 
penod. A large part of this represents preventable mortality. 

4. The output of the industrial worker in India is low compared with that of the worker in 
other countries. The productive capacity of the agricultural worker is comparatively low. 
The loss caused by morbidity in working time is enormous. To this must be added the 
expenditure to the individual and to the State in the provision of medical care. 


Causes of Low State of Health 

5. The causes of this low state of health are many. The lack of hygienic environment 
conducive to healthful living, low resistance which is primarily due to lack of adequate diet 
and poor nutrition, lack of proper housing, safe water supply, proper removal of human wastes 
and the lack of medical care, curative and preventive, are some of the more important factors, 
besides lack of general and health education and low economic status. These are serious 
impediments to rapid progress. The country’s financial resources are limited, trained 
personnel are lacking and the whole programme of health development is bound up with 
a broader programme of social improvement. 


Personnel 

6, One of the serious difficulties to be overcome is the shortage of personnel. This is 
clearly brought out in the following table : — 

Thel Proportion of Medical Personnel to Population*** 


Medical Personnel India United 

Kingdom 


tJDoCTor , . 


• 

« 

• 


• 

• 

6,300* 

1,000 

I Nurse 

» 

» 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

43,000 

300 

I Health’ visitor . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

4,00,000 

4,710 

I Midwife . . 

• 



• 

• 


• 

6o>ooo 

618 

I Dentist . 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

3>oo>ooo 

2>700 

1 Pharmacist . 



• 


% 

• 

• 

1 

0 

doaors. 


*75 per cent, of doctors are in urban areas and their disuibution in rural areas is very sparse. 
••'Report of the Health Survey and Development Cominittee. 
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rncre^ed training facilities for aU these types of personnel are a matter of vttal 
In many areas the use of sub-professional auxiliary personnel is dearly .nj, cared as “ • 
to a solution of the problem. It is of the greatest importance that the work of sub-protcss„.nal 

personnel should be guided and supervised by qualified persons. 


Physical Facilities 

7. "Curative medicine of an effective scientific type must rest on good hospital facilities 
as its basis and preventive medicine must depend in a large measure on out-patient services for 
the ambulant case and on centres for health promotion through individual instruaton m the 
principles of personal hygiene.” * The number of medical institutions at present available is 
far too small to provide a reasonable standard of medical service to the people, particularly in the 
rural areas. While there is a considerable disparity between the States in the ratio of 
institutions to population in respect of both urban and rural areas, the average for the country 
is one institution for 24,000 urban population and one for 50,000 rural population in 1949. 

The ratio of bed accommodation available in these institutions is one bed for 3,135 of the 
population or 0- 32 bedper thousand in 1949 - “More hospital facilities are needed but the 
hospital services which do exist need to be developed in the most economical manner 
(consonant with high standards), intra-mural care needs to be correlated with clinical and 
home care, effective integration with the public health programme as a whole must be secured 
and hospitals must become health centres in the foil sense of the term.”* 

I 

Priorities 

8. In the circumstances, a programme with the following priorities may form'the'basis of 
the plan:— 

(i) Provision of water-supply and sanitation. 

(ii) Control of malaria. 

(in) Preventive health care of the rural population 
through health units and mobile units. 

(jv) Health services for mothers and cluidren. 

(v) Education and training, and health education. 

(vi) Self-sufficiency in drugs and equipment. 

(wj) F amil y planning and population control. 

Organisation and Administration 

9. The pattern of development has been suggested by the Health Survey and Development 
Committee. It is to consist of peripheral primary health units catering to both preventive and 
curativecareofthepeoplewithsecondaryhealthunitsand district units providing better and 
more complete fadliiies and supervision. The development of the primary and secondary 
health units is of the greatest importance in providing broad-based health ser^dees to the 
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community. Such centres are proposed in conneaion with the community development 
projects contemplated under the T.C.A. programme. They provide watei supply and 
sanitary improvements, personal health seivices, particularly for mothers and children and 
health education to the public so that they may participate in the programme of development. 
A progressive spread of these institutions on a countrywide scale in a given number of years 
would go a long way in meeting the health needs of our rural population. In addition, it is 
necessary to convert some of the existing dispensaries into primary health units by the 
addition of necessary bed accommodation and preventive health staff. A definite number 
of such dispensaries may be converted each year according to a well-laid programme. 
Mobile dispensaries will have to be associated with these rural health units in order to take 
medical care to the population. The mobile dispensaries can also be utilised for carrying 
specialist services to the rural population. 

10. Though health is largely the responsibility of the States, the Central Government are 
responsible, among other subjects, for higher education and research. The Central Government 
have also the overall function of the development of health services in the country as a whole. 
In order to develop the closest co-operation between the Centre and the Slates a Central Health 
Council has been constituted with the Central Minister of Health as chairman and the Minis- 
ters of Health of the States as members. Measures have to be devised to meet the needs of 
certain States for trained and experienced personnel for teaching, research and administra- 
tion. There is an insistent demand for ensuring adequate health services for the vast rural 
population of the country. 


Medical and Public Health Programmes 

II. The provision for the medical and public health plans ofthe Central and State Govern- 
ments amounts to Rs.99-55crores of which the Centre’s share is about Rs. 17-87 crores. 
Medical and public health measures being primarily Slates’ subjects, the Central Govern- 
ment have limited their activities to higher education and research and aiding the State 
Governments in specific schemes such as control of malaria on a national scale. The 
following table gives the distribution of expenditure on medical and public health schemes in 
the plan:— 





(Rupees in 

lakhs) 



Medical 

Public 

health 

Total 

Central Government 

• • • 

565-23 

1222-20 

1787-43 

Part ‘A’ States 

• • * 

3394.30 

2956-00 

6350-30 

Part ‘B’ States 

« » • 

580-70 

657-40 

1238-10 

)ammu and Kashmir 

• • • 

46-00 

82-20 

128-20 

Part ‘C’ States 

• * « 

222-50 

228-00 

450-50 


Total 

4808-73 

5145*80 

9954*53 
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The total amount of Rs. 99 55 “ores shown above is not all that wiU be spent for medial 
and pu* health measures in the country. Local authorities in all the Smms —ng 
medical and pubUc health programmes. International agencies like th . ■ 

U.N.I.C.E.F. are taking part in the development of medical and public health schemes 

various parts of the country. 


The total expenditure of the Central Government during 1950-51 was nearly Rs. i crore 
of which Rs. 7 -5 lakhs has been reckoned as development expenditure. Though a number ot 
schemes have been formulated in the past only very few of them and that too on a very modest 
scale could be taken up by the Central Government. This development expenditure of Rs. 7 '5 
lakhs is expected to be increased to an annual average of Rs. 3 -57 crores during the next five 
years. The bulk of the plan is accounted for by (1) the All India Medical Institute, a central 
institution for higher research and post-graduate studies, estimated to cost Rs. 3 -59 crores and 
(2) the National Malaria Scheme estimated to cost Rs. 10 crores. Though the malaria 
scheme is a Central scheme the beneficiaries will be the States. 


In the medical plans ofthe States, Rs. 35 69 crores will be on Revenue account and 
Rs. 6-72 crores on Capital account. Of the amount of Rs. 42 -41 crores to be spent on medi- 
cal schemes, Rs. 33 crores will be on schemes in progress. But in the public health programme 
ofthetotalexpenditureofRs.39-23 crores Rs. 17 crores will be on schemes in progress, the 
balance on new schemes. This is mainly because a number of new items of water supply 
and drainage works is being undenaken in various States under the plan. 


12. The following table gives the proportion of the increase contemplated under the plan 
on medical and public health expenditure in the States over that in 1950-51. 

(Rupees in lakhs) 


Medical PubUc Health 




Develop- 

Average 

Percen- 

Develop- 

Average 

Percen- 



ment 

annual 

tage of 

ment 

annual 

tage of 

States 


expendi- 

expendi- 

increase 

expendi- 

expenditure 

increase 



ture 

ture 


ture 

in the Plan 




1950-51 

in the Plan 


1950-51 



Part 

‘A’ . 

525-31 

678-86 

29-2 

316-57 

591-2 

86*9 

Part 

‘B’ 

78-66 

116-14 

47-9 

51-48 

131-4 

55-4 

Pan 

‘C’ . 

1-48 

44-52 

2908-0 

1-12 

45-60 • 

3970-0 


The proportion of increase for both medical and public health for Part ‘A’ States appears 
comparatively low because the level of development expenditure in 1950-51 had already 
increased very considerably in the period 1946-47 to 1950-51 on account of the undertaking 
of post-war reconstruction schemes. Perhaps the small proportion for medical schemes in 
the case of Part ‘B’ States is also attributable to the level already attained in 1950-51 on account 
of the operation of the post-war reconstruction plans in States Uke Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Travancore & Cochin, GwaUor and Jaipur. The proportion appears phenomenal in the case 
of Part ‘C’ States because such services on a large scale are almost new fields of effort. 
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The comparatively larger proportion of inaease contemplated under public health measures 
in all the States over that for medical programmes indicates the greater importance attached to 
public health measures by the State authorities. This shift in emphasis is in the right direction. 

13. The following table indicates the expenditure on various categories of medical schemes 
undertaken by both the Central and State Governments (excluding Jammu and Kashmir State) 
as compared with the position obtaining in 1950-51 : — 


(Rupees in lakhs) 



1950-51 

5 years’ 
total 

Aimual 

average 

Administration 

. . . 3*2 

62*2 

12*4 

Education and jraining . 

. . . 235*2 

1891*7 

378*3 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

• • 331*3 

2486*7 

497*4 

Other schemes 

43*3 

322*1 

64*5 


Total 613*0 

4762*7 

952*5 


Out of the total expenditure contemplated, more than 50 per cent will be on hospitals and 
dispensaries and nearly 40 per cent of the total provision will be for medical education and train- 
ing. It will be seen from the table above that the proportion of the distribution of the total 
expenditure under the Plan amongst the various categories of schemes will be almost the same 
as that obtaining in 1950-51 as a majority ofthe schemes in the States’ seaor continues from 
1950-51 onwards. 

Schemes for medical education and training relate, in addition to the Central All India 
Medical Institute, to the completion of the new medical colleges in Assam, at Poona, Ahmedabad 
and Baroda in Bombay, at Guntur and Madura in Madras, in Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Travancore-Cochin, expansion of existing medical schools and colleges and provision of 
training for auxiliary] medical personnel like nurses, midwives, compounders, etc. The 
execution of the schemes is expected to increase the total number of personnel trained annually 
in the country during the period 1951-52 to 1955-56, as follows 





During ' 

Ending 

Percen- 

Number trained 



1950-51 

1955-56 

tage of 






increase 

Doctors • • • 

• • 

• 

. 2504 

2782 

ii*i 

Compounders ♦ . 

• 

t 

. 894 

1621 

81*3 

Nurses 

• • 

• 

. 2212 

3000 

35*6 

Midwives ^ . 

• « 

• 

1407 

1932 

37*3 

Vaids and Hakims • 

• * 


. 914 

1117 

22*2 
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Schemes regarding hospitals aad dispensaries relate to the construction of a few new 

hospitals and dispensaries, expansion of existing ones svith increase in the number of beds, 
provincialisaiion of hospitals and dispensaries hitherto under non-government agencies and 
provision of mobile dispensaries for rural areas. The increase in the number of hospitals and 
dispensaries and the numb .r of beds in them is anticipated to be as follows 



During 

1950-51 

By 

1955-56 

Percen- 
tage of 
increase 

Number of hospitals . ... 

2014 

2062 

2-4 

Number of dispensaries (urban) 

1358 

‘695 . 

24-8 

Number of dispensaries (rural) 

5229 

5840 

11-6 

Number of beds in hospitals . 

106478 

1 17222 

10- 1 

Number of beds in dispensaries (urban) . 

2013 

2233 

II-4 

Number of beds in dispensaries (rural) 

. 5066 

5582 

10-2 


Other schemes under the head relate to the opening of a number of T.B. clinics and sanatoria 
in almost all the States, opening of leprosy clinics and hospitals in a majority of States 
where the disease is prevalent and provision for the prevention and treatment of venereal diseases. 

14. The following table gives the expenditure on different categories of public health 
schemes undertaken by the Central and State Governments (excluding Jammu and Kashmir) 

lakhs) 

Annual 
average 

42-a 
26 ' I 

466-9 
343 0 
134-5 

roi2*7 


as compared with such expenditure in 1950-51 


Administration 
Education . 

Water supply and drainage 

Anti-malaria 

Other schemes 



(Rupees in 

1 950-3 J 

5 years’ 


total 

15*6 

210-8 

l-O 

* 30-7 

270-5 

2334-4 

45*4 

1715*2 

35-5 

672-5 

268-0 

5063-6 


It will be seen that water supply and drainage and anti-malaria schemes account for the bulk 
of the expenditure. The development expenditure in 1950-51 will increase by nearly four 
limes every year in the plan period. The rate of annual expenditure on water supply and 

drainap wUl inerrase by more thin 70 per cent and the rate of expenditure on anti-malaria 
operations will be increased by more than 750 per cent. 


Under pubUc health education, provision has been made in certain States for tiainins of 

medical graduates in pubUe health, training of health visitor, sanitary inspeaors, etc The 

numte of sanitary inspeaors trained annuaUy is expected to increase from 346 in loco-ei 
450 by the end of 1955-56 ^ ^ 
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Water supply and drainage works under the public health plan comprise mostly measures 
for improving drinking water supply, the provision for urban and rural areas being Rs. I2-12 
and Rs. ii -37 crores respectively. Madras and Bombay account for a major share of the 
programme. 

Anti-malaria operations comprise expansion of the Central Malaria Institute, large-scale 
sprayingofD.D.T. and distribution of anti-malaria drugs by the State Governments. The 
State Governments’ activities would be augmented by large supplies of D.D.T. produced by 
the Central Government’s D.D.T. plants to be established shortly and also the supplies of 
D.D.T. and anti-malarials from the United States of America under the Technical 
Co-operation Agreement. 

Other schemes under the head relate to the establishment of primary health centres in 
some of the States, establishment of maternity and child welfare centres, the most important 
being the Central Government’s scheme for child health care at Calcutta, and provision 
for nutrition research in certain States like Madras, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh and Assam. 1 he 
Central Government are providing for a number of mobile health units in the rural areas of 
several Part ‘C’ Sta s. 


Environmental Hygiene 

15. The provision of an environment conducive to healthful living is an essential require- 
ment for the maintenance of public health. In countries where water supplies and waste 
disposal have been attended to cholera, typhoid fever and dysentery have almost disappeared 
and rare cases occur due to personal contaaor food handling by healthy carriers. These 
measures have also their effect on the infant mortality rate and the intestinal parasitic 
infection rate. In India these problems largely remain to be solved. 

Water Supply 

16. The provision of a safe and adequate water supply is a basic requirement and 
should receive the highest priority. Though the provision of protected water supplies was 
started in India about the same time as in England and U.SA., the progress made has been 
little. Only 6 per cent of the total number of towns in India have proteaed water supplies 

which serve 6 'i$ per cent of the total population or 48’5 per cent of the urban population. 

The position of the water supplies has deteriorated considerably in the larger towns. In the 
rural areas and small urban areas, the water supply continues to be unsatisfactory. The 
Environmental Hygiene Committee proposed a Five-Year Plan based on certain priorities like 
water scarcity, cholera endemicity, pilgrim centres, intensive development projects, etc. The 
scheme as suggested by the Committee would cost about Rs. 1677 crores per annum. 

17. The introduction of protected water supply alone will not be sufficient for achieving 
healthful living. It is also essential to adopt measures for the hygienic collection and disposal 
of community wastes. Only 23 cities out of 48 having a population of ovci i lakh have 
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sewerage systems. There are 12 otlter towers which are partially sewered. About 3 per cent 
of the total population is now served by sewerage systems. A five-year programme has been 
.suggested by the Environmental Hygiene Committee. The total outlay required for this 
programme may be about Rs. 15 crores in five years. 

18. While it has nut been possible to make a provision on this scale in the plan, it would 
be seen that a substantial effort is being nwJe by the States. .Among Part ‘A’ States Bombay, 
Madras, West Bengal and Bihar, among Part ‘B’ States Rajastnan, .Madhya Bharat, Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin and among Part ‘C’ States Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh, Himacnal Pradesh 
and Manipur have devoted considerable sums for water suppply and drainage improvements. 
The five-year programme of water supply and drainage works of the States provides Rs. 23 • 49 
crores. 


Out of the total provision, Rs. 1212 crores is for urban water supply and drainage and 
Rs. 1 1 -37 crores for rural water supply. States have, as in the case of Madras, set up Commis- 
sions to determine priorities of water supply and drainage schemes over a long term and have 
made their five-year plans to fit in with such programmes. Governments help the local 
authorities to take up the schemes in the order of priority giving grants-in-aid and loans. 


19. In rural areas, States aim at providing simple types of safe water supply for almost all 
villages within a certain period. In .Madras, for example, a special fund with an initial contri- 
bution of Rs. one crore for the development of rural water supply has been constituted The 
fund is supplemented by a grant of Rs. 15 lakhs annually. In the Five Year Plan of the 
Central Government there is a provision of Rs. 30-00 crores for local development loans for 
assisting local authorities. About Rs. to o crores out of this may be assumed to be available 
for water supplies. Contribution by the people by way of volunury labour or money will 
enable the provision to go a long way in the improvement of water supplies 


20. Just as in the case of rural water supplies, rural sanitaUon requires a special emphasis 
Hardly 5 per cent of the homes have latrines. Simple types of latrines which require no 
special servicing have been found suitable. The State Governments can offer technical 
servtce and some inducement like supply of water-seal squatting slabs on a subsidised basis 
™ ,s to provide latrines in each house and only an absolute minimum in the way 

of pubhc sanitary conveniences. The education of the individual in sanitary habits is deemed 
far more important. 


21. A large part of the investment in water supplies and sewaee «.Jii ,tr^ j 

the provision ofpipes and the stepping up of production of materials required is Le of^h^ 

tmponant considerations to be kept in mind. ^ 


22. For the implementation of the programme, it is essential to organise public health 

gmeenng services on a strong and sound basis in order to dcsicn execute • 

water supply and drainage works All part ‘A’ Stat« ^ maintain 

e«g organisariou^ Mos. of “p ^: 'b SraS J::: a pX hX:'"'' 
up, while part ‘C States have none The services of a n„hr I ungmeermg set 

have been obtained from the United States of America for a “ 7 “'“ 

Central Government. t’v the 
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Nutrition 


23. Nutrition is perhaps the most important single faaor in the maintenance of health and 
resistance to disease. The state of nutrition has a dirett bearing on the productive capacity 
of an individual. Several studies carried out in different parts of the world give a direa 
correlation between calorie consumption and accomplishment of workers. There is reason 
to believe that both under-nutrition and mal-nutrition exist widely in the country. 


24. The availability of cereals in 1950 was about 13-71 oz. per adult per day 
taking into account the internal production, imports and offtake from carry-over of stocks. 
The availability of gram and pulses was about 2 • i oz. per adult per day. Thus the availability 
of cereals as well as pulses was below the nutritional standards of 14 oz. and 3 oz. respectively. 
The plai aims at the production of 7-6 million tons of foodgrains with a view to make internal 
production self-sufficient in 1955-56. A satisfactory diet should include, in addition to food- 
grains, adequate quantities of other foods such as milk, vegetables, fimits, meat, fish and eggs. 
The quantity of milk available has been estimated at about 5 • 5 02. per adult per day, a quantity 
much below that necessary for adequate nutrition. The availability of fhiits is about i - 5 oz. 
per day per adult, and vegetables about i 3 02. per adult per day, while the requirement is 
3 oz. and 10 oz. respectively. They are very short of the requirement. Sugar at the rate of 
I -6 02, per adult per day is available while about 2 oz. is required. To raise consumption 
to the nutritional standard additional quantity required in 1955-56 is estimated at 2-2 
million tons., about 0-7 million tons of which would be made up in the plan period. The 

availability of vegetable oil and ghee is of the order of not more than loz. while 2 oz. is the 
actual requirement. As regards fish, roughly 0-3 oz. is available per adult per day whereas 
the requirement is 3 oz. The produaion of eggs, meat and fish is grossly inadequate and it is 
common knowledge that'the intake of these foods by the majority of the population m most 
parts of the country is small or negligible. The existing food production data show clearly 
that the total food supply is insufficient in quantity and that the diet of the population as a 
whole is defective in quality since the protective foods which are needed to supplement the 
staple cereal grains arc not produced in adequate amounts. 


25. The results of diet surveys in India from 1935 to 1948 hove been recently published. 
The conclusions reached ate : “The Average diet of an Indian is lopsided primarily betause 
of its extremely high cereal content. The other noticeable feature is te the diet lacte 
in adequate amounts of protective foods leading to inadequacy and very often to mtal lack 
of proteins of good quality. Inadequacy of minerals and most of the impoi^t vitamins in 
more or less varying degrees is the other important feature. It has not been sufficiently ^sed 

that the inadequacy ofB group of vitamins is of the most serous import m view of the large 
intake of carbohydrates. Intake of vitamins A and C also is often inadeq^te . These survey 
have led to the following observations: “It appeals that two-thirds of the famihes did not 
consume any fruits and nuts at aU. About one-third of the families did not comume sugar an 

jaggery or meat, fish or flesh-.foods, and a quarter of the faituly 

L milk products or leafy vegetables. Again, amongst the groups of famihes consi^g 

particular foodstuffs the intake ofleafy vegetables, other vegetables, ghee and vegetable od and 
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pulses was below the desired or recommended level. Only in about one-fifth of the groups of 
famines surveyed was the intake of pulses and other vegetables up to the recommended 
level. Though any generalisation on the data presented is not desirable for reasons more 
than one, yet it may be stated that in about four-fifths of the families surveyed the intake of 
protective foods was cither nil or below standard”. 

26. The bulk of the population cannot afford to purchase a satisfactory diet. In terms 
of average income it would hardly be possible for more than 30 per cent of the population to 
feed themselves on an adequate scale. 

27. A joint committee of the Indian Councils of Medical and Agricultural Research have 
suggested an integrated plan of human and animal nutrition in relation to agricultural produc- 
tion. They indicated the target rquirements in 1956 as in the following table:— 


Target Rcquirertienl 

Million Adult Units 
Daily require- 

Annual require- 

Foodstuffs 

ment in oz. 

ment in million 
tons. 

Cereals 

14 

43 

Pulses 

3 

9 

Green leaf vegetable .... 

4 

12 

Root vegetables 

3 

8 

Other vegetables 

3 

9 

Fruits .... 

3 

9 

Milk 

10 

31 

Sugar and Jaggery .... 

2 

6 

Vegetable oil, ghee .... 

2 

6 

Fish and meat 

3 

9 

Egg 

I No. 

109,500 
million eggs. 


They took into account the food requirements of the animal population for the production 
of milk, meat, for work animals, for the follower stock and for maintenance. Large gaps we re 
found between the requirements and the available supplies. As it was found that the 
deficiencies could not be made up, a modified plan has been suggested on the basis of utilising 
maximum potentialities of cultivable acreage, scientific methods of increased crop production 
and a modified target of human requirements. The modifications in the daily requirements 
suggested are 


Milk 


Daily Requirmeni {oz.) 

Recommended Anainable 

10 (a) 10 02. + what exists today for 20 per 

cent of the population (i.c. vulnerable . 
group). 

(i) what exists today for the rest of the 
population. 


Vegetable oil and ghee 

Meat 

Fish Egg 


2 ij 

I I (for 55 per cent of population only) 
Not considered. 
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2S. There is no doubt that malnutrition occupies a very prominent position in the causation 
01 liigh infantUe, maternal and general mortality rates in India. Specific food deficiency diseases 
are in themselves a serious public health problem. In addition to weU-recognised deficiency 
diseases, there are numerous other diseases in the causation of which nutridonal factors are 
concerned. The general effea of malnutriUon in lowering resistance to microbic and parasitic 
diseases must also be emphasised. Numerous investigations among school children in India 
nave shown that a large percentage of children are in a poor state of nutrition with consequent 
impairment of physical and mental growth. Again in the adult population the ill effects of 
malnutntion are widely evident in the shape of low level of general health and reduced 
capacity for work. On the other hand, the striking improvement in the condition of Army 

recruits which takes place after a few months of abundant and satisfactory feeding is highly 
significant. 

29. The creation ofa nutritional section in the State public health departments is an 
essential first step in organising work. The prevention of deficiency diseases is an important 
responsibility of pubUc health nutrition sections. It is the responsibUity of public health 
departments to supervise through theii maternity and chUd welfare services, feeding of 
mothers and infants. The development on a wide scale of school feeding schemes is strongly 
recommended. In all institutions where large-scale catering is done, the appointment of 
dietitians would be an important step. The education of specialised nutrition workers, 
workers in food trades and of the general public is very important. 

The bulk of the provision under this head is from Bombay and Madras. The provision 
by the States is Rs. 11-9 lakhs. 

30. The development and manufacture of synthetic vitamins in India is recommended. 
Similarly, improvements in the shark liver oil industry should be taken on hand and the possi- 
bility of manufacturing carotine preparations of high vitamin A activity from cheap and abun- 
dant vegetable resources should be investigated. The possibility of developing the production 
of food yeast is under examination. The processing of milk and fruits is of course of parti- 
cular importance. 

31. The widespread malpraaices which affect the purity of food articles available 
in the market are an aspect of the food problem which should be attended to with vigour 
and a sense of urgency. The noxious substances which are often used as adulterants are 
doing insidious harm to the health of the people and the evil appears to be growing. This 
must be tackled on the footing of a principal priority both by the administration armed 
with adequate powers and the organised force of public opinion and social action. The 
Central Government have introduced a bill on the subjea in the Parliament. 

Malaria 


32. Malaria is the most important public health problem in India and its control should 
therefore, be assigned topmost priority in any national planning. It has been estimated 
that about a million deaths are caused in India every year by malaria among the 100 million 
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people who suffer from this disease. The economic loss is estimated at several hundred 
crores of rupees every year. Vast fertile areas remain fallow and natural resources remain 
unexploited largely due to the ravages of malaria. Aggregation of labour in irrigation, 
hydro-electric and industrial projeas is attended with severe outbreaks of malaria if special 
steps are not taken for its control. 


33, The use of D.D.T. as a residual insecticide has brought about far-reaching changes 
in the technique of the control of malaria and it has been successfully controlled with 
dividends several times the expenditure involved. The various Central and State projects 
and the Demonstration Projects of the W. H. 0 . and the U.N.I.C.E.F. have tackled only 
a fraction of the countrywide problem. It has not been possible to extend protection to the 
entire population in malarious areas due to lack of adequate finance, staff, equipment and 
supplies. So far only about 30 million out of the 200 million population exposed to malaria 
have benefited by the e.xisting malaria control schemes. A comprehensive project for the 
nationwide control of malaria is now put forward. 


34 - The fuU malaria plan envisages a continuing programme consisting of co-ordination 
of all malaria control activities into the malaria control programme under the overall 
administration of the Central Government, strengthening of the existing malaria control 
progi^es in the several States and establishment of malaria control programmes in the 
remaining States, providing malaria engineering consultation and other services to 
appropriate Central or State authorities concerned with development of irrigation 

“““ 'he staff and 

facilmes of the Malaria Insututc of India to provide overaU consultation and assistance to the 

States. The opeiauonal programme is based on the use of insecticidal residual soravin? 

« appued in n.ral areaa proteoing .mion people and ueannen. 

drugs. These operauons are to be earned out by 125 field malaria control teams organised and 

dueled by the State Directorates of health services. The plan includes the construction of 

0 programmed by the Government of India with 

me w.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. assistance, m order to ensure sufficient suddIv of D n t 
at reduced costs to meet the needs of the country. Financing of the I ^ T 

responsibility of the Central and State GovemiSnts The aLunt nf 
byu,e S«,e Gove™ on malaria con.rrappyo^rrR 
IS a vast disparity from State to State in the provision of funds for the control of tS’ 

The total provision made in the five year plan by the Slates s R. ^ ^ 

Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Bengal and Mysore account for the bulk^f L t 

plan now proposed for nationwide malaria control would invoke a r 

crores over a period of 31 years. This would be foUowed by a maintPn.r^ 

cost of which would be on a much lower level. The P^gramme the 

period would amount roughly to Rs 5-00 crores but th^ by States for the 

rffe. lo-ooaores from the Centml Government inelutog nt^rmT^r “ 

that With the supply of D.D.T. and equipment durinJh. It is expected 

would be in a position steadily to expand their anti-malL? 

able to supplement the expenditure from the increased 

improvements in the economy of the country would Divide ™®ense 

of the nationwide malaria control progrZme ^ ^ ^ introduction 
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Filariasis 

35 . The disease is widely prevalent in India particularly in some of the coastal regions, 
with high humidity and moderately heavy rainfall. It also occurs, with a patchy distribu- 
tion, m the moist and humid Gangetic valley and Bengal Basin, in the foothills of the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, as also in parts of the Deccan plateau and Southern 
India. It is difficult to state the number of cases of Filarial infection in India, but it has been 
estimated that there are about 157 million cases in Asia, ofwhich the quota for India may 
run into many milhons. The predominant t) pe of infection is caused by W. bancrofii. Less 
commonly, the infection is caused by W. malayi. In the case of the laner infection, the 
larvae of the Vcaor mosquito breed in assodation with aquatic plants and therefore the control 
measures would differ from those called for in the case of the other infections. In the case 
of W. bancrofti infections, the long-term control measure is the provision of effident drainage. 
As a short-term measure D.D.T. spraying is indicated. The measures, therefore, can 
be carried out by the same organisation which is meant to tackle the malaria problem on a 
nationwide scale. 


Tuberculosis 

36. Tuberculosis is a major public health problem next in importance only to malaria. 
While accurate data are not available, it is estimated that about 5,00,000 deaths occur every 
year and about 2J million people suffer from active disease. It is estimated that about 900 
to 1000 milhon man-days are lost. The economic loss is therefore incalculable. Besides, 
it causes a mass of human misery. Measures needed to combat tuberculosis may be classified 
as general and special. Measures directed towards the improvement of the standard of living 
come under general measures. These include improvement of nutrition, housing, sanita- 
tion-each involving very large-scale commitments. Under the spedal measures may be 
mentioned the provision of isolation and treatment of the sufferer and introduction of preven- 
tive measures. It is an extremely difficult problem to provide either the institutions or the 
staff needed on the standards obtaining in other countries A minimum programme in the 
order of priorities would be : 

(1) B.C.G. vaccination ; 

(2) Clinics and domiciliary services ; 

(3) Training and demonstration centres ; 

(4) Beds for isolation and treatment ; 

(5) After-care. 

37. Emphasis has to be laid on preventive measures as these will yield the best return 
for the limited resources now available. Carefully tested experience in many countries 
over a period of 20 years shows that B.C.G. vaccination is an effective and safe preventive 
measure. The States should make this programme a part of their public health services. 
The Government of India have entered into an agreement with the U.N.I.C.E.F. and 
the W.H.O. to carry out a countrywide B.C.G. programme. It is estimated that if a mass 
B.C.G. campaign is worked out on the lines indicated it would be possible in a period of 
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about .5 to 20 years to reduce rhe be cut dowu 

and the bed accommodaaon necessary jlmre involved therefore, B.C.G. 

measures. 

3S. Among rhe instirutions, we accord the 

will have to undertake preventive, diagnosuc an doctors and health visitors to 

hospitals, where X-ray and laboratory faciUues exist. 

3, The establishment of a certain number of model tuberculosis centres which wW 
se J the purpose of teaching and demonstration is regarded as importer because of the 
shortage of personnel for manning tuberculosU services. Each centre should “““ °f 
clinic with attached beds and the clinic should provide fully comprehensive laboratoty 
services and faciUties for epidemiological investigation by mass radiography etc. m co-opera- 
tion with X-ray deparrmenrs. It is advisable to locate these centres in association widi 
medical coUege hospitals. Three such centres ate being established with international aid m 
Delhi. Tiivandrum-’and Patna. It is suggested that similar centres may be established in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, Mysore, 

Madhya Bharat, etc. 

40. The bed accommodation should be in the form of simply designed and cheaply 
constructed institutions. Priority of admissio.i should be given to those for whom domiciliary 
isolation or treatment is impossible. Non-official organisations should be encouraged to 
establish and run tuberculosis institutions and Governments should give them building and 
maintenance grants provided these institutions are run on non-profit basis. t 

41. Voluntary organisations should be stimulated to set up, with State aid, after-care 
colonies at suitable places in association with tuberculosis institutions. 

42. For the proper development of tuberculosis control programmes, a special T.B. 
Adviser should be employed in each State. 


43. It is estimated that a reasonable programme on the lines set out above would cost 
about Rs. 8-00 crores. Available resources limit the scope of the programme. However, 
the Centre and the States have made substantial provision and have shown considerable 
progress in their schemes. West Bengal has the highest provision followed by Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bombay. Among Part ‘ B ’ States Saurashtra has the highest provision and 
Mysore and Hyderabad come next. Among the Part ‘ C ’ States Delhi has a considerable 
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T B. programme. The schemes, generaUy are concerned with the provision of sanatoria, 
hospitals and chnics, increase in the bed-strength and B.C.G. vaccination teams. Compared 
wi^ 1950-51. the plan envisages an approximate increase by 1955-56, as shown in the 




Sanatoria ■ 
Hospitals . 
Clinics 


1950-51 


1955-56 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Institutions 

Beds 

Institutions 

Beds 

37 

4.161 

46 

5.656 

48 

3.077 

50 

4,814 

127 

2,323 

180 

2,562 


The number of B.C.G. Teams is expected to increase from 73 in 1950-51 to 137 in 1955-56 

The States’ schemes would cost Rs. 3-80 crores and the central schemes Rs. 51 -43 lakhs. 


Venereal Diseases 

44. The incidence of venereal diseases in India is unknown, though a rough survey 
made some years ago indicated a high incidence. Sufficient data now exist to suggest that 
in the large cities of India, particiUarly Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, venereal disease 
prevalence is high reaching 5 to 7 per cent of the population for syphilis alone. The 
problem in rural areas is not dehned but the hill tracts extending from Kashmir to Assam 
(especially Kashmir, Kulu, Himachal Pradesh and Assam) appear to have an alarmingly high 
prevalence of syphilis. The importance of venereal disease from the point of view of 
producing sickness and incapacitation cannot be overemphasised. The measures for the 
control of these diseases are the provision of medical care — preventive and curative i 
and (2) social measures to discourage promiscuity and to control prostitution. The measures 
would include free and efficient treatment, case finding and follow-up services, adequate 
diagnostic faciliti.*s, education and training of personnel and lastly the education of the people 
in regard to the spread and control of these diseases. 

45. The creation of the post of a Provincial V.D. Control Officer with suitable 
assistance on the establishment ofeach Director of Health Services is necessary to plan the 
campaign against these diseases as part of the health administration. West Bengal and 
Himachal Pradesh have a full time V.D. Control Officer on the staff of the Directorate of 
Health Services. In Madras, the State Government have nominated the Lecturer in 
Venereology, General Hospital as consultant with the right of inspection of e.xisting facilities 
in the State. 

46. V.D. clinics with requisite staff should fonn part of the general health facilities 
provided in a district hospital. For the purpose of case finding and follow-up, it is essential 
to employ nurses, health visitors and social workers in connection with the V.D. clinics. For 
the period of the plan, it is proposed that each State should provide such clinics in the district 
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hospitals. For the treatment of patients neccssar>- provision 

purchase of anti-biotics in adequate quantity. The impoitauon of pen.ctlhn m bulk 

the projected penicillin plant are intended to answer this purpose. 

47. Diagnostic facilities should be provided in the public health l^bomtories at the 
State headquarters, and in the regional and district laboratories. Such faciUt.es should 
made available free of charge not only to institutions but to aU private practmoners. is 
considered necessary to set up an advisory body to assist in ensunng comparable serolo^ca^ 
performance in the main laboratories of the country. The Indian Council of Mescal 
Research may serve this function. It is also essential to provide standard antigen to State 
institutions as weU as to private laboratories to maintain a high standard of technical 
performance. The Government of India have sanctioned an antigen production unit m 
collaboration with the W.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. The cost of the project is Rs. 72.000 
for the production unit and Rs. 28,000 for the staff or a total of about Rs. i lakh. 


48. The proposed extension of treatment facilities will be possible only when a sufficient 
number of doctors and other personnel have the necessary special training for the purpose. 
Such training should also be made available to private practitioners. These faciUiies may be 
organised as follows 


(1) Training facilities in venereal diseases will be available in the upgraded V.D. 

department, General hospital, Madras. The Government of India have 
concluded an agreement with the W.H.O. for the upgrading of the V.D. 
Department of the Madras Medical College. 

(2) Improvement in existing facilities may be considered at the following places 
where teaching and training activities are undertaken : — 


(a) BomAay— J.J.Hospital— Venereal diseases department and Pathologv’ 
department, Grant Medical College. 


(ft) Delhi— In connection with the All India Medical Institute. 


(c) Ca/ci/fia— There is a combined scheme of the Government of India and the 
Government of West Bengal to utilise ilie e.xisting resources of the V.D. depart- 
ment of the Medical College Hospital, the rural and urban health centre 
facilities of the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, the 
clinics of the Government of West Bengal under their Director of Social 
Hygiene and the Serologist to the Government of India, Calcutta. The 
whole scheme is expected to cost Rs. 1*03 lakhs. 


These training centres will train V.D. control officers who will take chai^te of the State 
V.D. programmes. 


49. Education including sex education and provisions, legal and institutional, for the 
control of immoral traffic are important measures. 
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50. The V.D. schemes of the States and the Centre included in the Five Year Plan 
would cost Rs 103 crores and Rs. 5-79 lakhs respectively. West Bengal is practically the 
only State with a comprehensive V.D. control scheme costing Rs. 84-30 lakhs. 

51. Yaws IS a non-venereal disease closely related to syphilis and amenable to the 
same treatment. It is known that Yaws is fairly widely prevalent in cenain tracts of India, 
particularly among the tribal population in Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Hyderabad and Orissa 
States. A plan of operation has been agreed to by the Slate Governments and is awaiting the 
approval of the Government of India and the signing of an agreement with the W.H.O. 


Leprosy 

52. It is estimated that the number of cases of leprosy in the country is probably at least 

one rnmion. About one-fourth of a million may be lepromatous cases. The highly 

endemic areas of leprosy in India are certain parts of West Bengal, Orissa and of Madras 

and Travancore-Cochin. There is moderate incidence of the disease in the Himalayan 

foothills and Central India. The incidence of leprosy is remarkably small in the rest of the 

country. In highly endemic areas the incidence may range from 2 to 5 per cent of the 
population. 

53. The existing anti-leprosy work is being carried out largely by voluntary organisations. 
The mission to lepers is the largest agency engaged in anti-leprosy work. Lately, State 
Governments and even local authorities have started the establishment of in-patient 
accommodation for leprosy. The total accommodation available is about 14,000 beds for 
the whole country. The Hind Kusht Niwaran Sangh has actively helped in carrying out 
anti-leprosy work. The Gandhi Memorial Trust has established a Leprosy Committee and 
taken up work in earnest. They have set apart a sum of Rs. 95 lakhs for combating the 
disease. 

54. As a first step, it is necessary to carry out investigation of leprosy as a public health 
problem in local areas. Secondly, in those areas in which the prevalence of the disease is 
shown to be high, curative and preventive measures have to be organised and thirdly, there 
should be stimulation of voluntary effort and education of the public to secure their 
cooperation. To promote these objectives, special training at the under-graduate and post- 
graduate stages of medical education and facilities for leprosy research will have to be 
provided. The creation of a Central Leprosy Institute for post-graduate training and 
research has been included in the plan. It is essential that, as a preliminary step towards 
organising anti-leprosy work on sound lines, a leprosy organisation should be created at the 
headquarters of each State in which the disease is a definite public health problem. Provision 
for the isolation and treatment of all infectious cases is not possible with our present resources 
and efforts should be directed towards the provision of reasonable bed accommodation in 
institutions in heavily endemic areas for leprosy. Such accommodation is needed for the 
treatment of infective patients and for the remedial treatment of crippling and deformities. 
In considering any additional accommodation the recent advances in the treatment of leprosy 
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have ,0 be «ke„ In.o consideration, 

Cd for the solution of the problem mosUy on the "V , 

treaimeni and preventive care of leprosy ever>, effort should be made 

Children are much more susceptible to epro > people and to secure 

among part ‘C States account for the bulk of the provision. The provision of Rs. 15 
by the Centre relates to the Central Leprosy Institute. 


Cancer 

« The incidence of malignant disease is much the same in India as in Western Europe 
and North America. The annual death rate from cancer in most countries varies from lOO 
to 150 per 1,00.000 living persons of either sex. 2.00,000 per year is a conservative estimate 
of cancer deaths in India. The death rate from cancer may probably go up in future with an 
increase in the proportion of populauon in older age groups. While the rate of incidence in 
various countries may show smaU differences, the incidence in various parts of the body is 
markedly different in different peoples. There is a greater frequency of oral cancer m 
Indians. Cancer ofexposed portions of the skin is less common than in the fair-skinned 
people. Cancer of cervix uteri is much less common in certain communities in whom breast 

cancer is more common. 

56. Early diagnosis and prompt treatment based on the knowledge at present at our 
disposal wUl definitely result in many cures. The detection of the early stages of the disease 
can be achieved by education of the public and better cancer education for the general medi- 
cal profession. For the bener understanding of the disease— the phenomenon of abnormal 
growth— its initiation, etiology, pathology, further development and treatment, persistent 
research appears to be the only solution. Career education and cancer research require 
considerable organisation and financial as well as moial sufport from the Government and 
the public. 

57. Cancer education for the lay public may be organised jointly by the Indian 
Cancer Society, Indian Cancer Research Centre and cancer hospitals in the country. An 
efficient social servic^ should be established where a group of trained social workers would work 
under the direction of an experienced research worker from the research centre. Efficient 
means of spreading knowledge about cancer to the public may be by the use of the radio, 
the film and the press, and by work in cooperation with existing organisations for social 
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services, women’s societies, etc. Under cancer education for the medical profession, better 
attention should be paid to cancer education of undcr-graduate medical students ; refresher 
courses should be given to members of the medical profession of some standing and for 
well established scientists interested in cancer research. Another step would be to train 
fresh graduates who like to devote time to training in some pliase of cancer work. A few 
traineeships should be made available for this purpose. 

58. Cancer research may be divided broadly into (r) fundamental research in the labora- 
tories, and (») applied or clinical research in the clinics. Integration of these two activities 
is very important. Clinical research would include the diagnosis of cancer, the treatment and 
cure of cancer, and clinical investigation on cancer patients. Fundamental research 
includes : (a) the biological and biochemical study of cancer cells, and {b) the etiology of 
cancer. Research on the above lines is in progress at the laboratories of the Indian Cancer 
Research Centre which is financed by the Central Government. However, tor a proper 
carrying out of all the items enumerated, the research centre would require further financial 
help. At present the annual budget of this research centre is only Rs. 1,45,000. No 
national research institute in India can be expected to advance our knowledge and serve the 
whole country on a budget so small as that available to the Cancer Research Centre. The 
annual recurring grant to the Indian Cancer Research Centre would require to be increased 
by about Rs. 1*5 lakhs. The institute would also require a non-recurring grant for purchas- 
ing essential apparatus and equipment. This equipment may cost about Rs. 2 lakhs. 

59. The different States could play a very important role by organising their activities, 
in association with their health services. The training of the personnel can be undertaken at 
the Tata Memorial Hospital with a small subsidy for scholarships to the trainees, partly from 
the Central and partly from the State Governments. The Tata Memorial Hospital and the 
Chittaranjan Hospital at Calcutta are the only two special institutions for cancer. The 
Women’s Indian Association at Madras has been making vigorous attempts to start a cancer 
hospital in Madras and some assistance (Rs. 1,00,000) to them would appear desirable. 
The All India Cancer Association would also need some assistance (Rs. 50,000) to carry 
out its publicity work. 


Mental Diseases 

60. Although little information is available regarding the incidence of mental ill-health 
in the country, there is no doubt that mental disorder and mental deficiency are prevalent on 
a wide scale. The number of persons suffering from varying degrees of mental disorder who 
may not require hospitalization but should receive treatment and of those suffering from 
mental deficiency is likely to run into several millions. The existing provision for the 
medical care of such persons is altogether inadequate and unsatisfactofj’. Each State health 
administration, through its mental health organisation, should attempt collection of informa- 
tion. It is estimated that hospital accommodation should be available for 800,000 mental 
patients but the existing provision is a little over 10,000 beds for the country as a whole. 
Radical improvements are required in the existing mental hospitals in order to make them 
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modem standards. Provision should also be made for all the methods of diagnosis 
anf treatment. Apart from such remodeUing of mental hospitals, the Antral Govemrnent 
are upgrading two mental institutions. : one in Bangalore and the at er at " ^ 

cstablis'hment of an .AU India Institute of .Mental H.jdth m 

Mental Hospital «ill involve an expenditure during the five year penod of ^ J 7 
non-recurring and Rs. 3 4 lakhs recurring. This expenditure is to be shared benveen the 
Central Government and the State Government of .Mysore. There are hardly am ps\c^tnc 
climes. A beginning should K' made in special and teaching hospitals and later exiended to 
district hospitals. There are no facilities for training in psychological mediane m the 
couniiy. It is necessar\- that a cenain number of selected medical men with some experience 
of work in mental hospitals in India .should be sent abroad tor training. 

61. The provision made by the various States and the Centre foifmental hospitals is 
indicated below 


(Rupees in lakhs) 
Expenditure 


State Schemes I 95 i ~56 

.Mysore • • Menial Hospital, Bangalore • . 5 00 

Saurashtra • . Training in psychiatn- • . . 0 04 

Ranchi . . Mcntal Hospital, Ranchi • . 4 00 

Total 9-94 


.Maternity and Child Health 


62. .Maternity and Child health is a sendee that is kept in the forefront in the planning 
of health programmes. The protection of the health of the expectant mother and her child is 
of the utmost importance for building a sound and healthy nation. The maternal moiralitj' 
of India is very high and is estimated at 20 per thousand live births. .Maternal morbidity 
is also vety high being nearly 20 times the mortality. The infant mortality rate is of the order 
of 127 per thousand live births. The corresponding rates in progressive countries are very 
low and have been achieved by concentrated effort on the improt ement of the health of the 
mother and child. 


63. The lack of trained personnel like women doctors, health visitors, midwives, dais, 
etc., and of institutional facilities for training them add to the handicaps to provide an 
efficient serx-ice. The growth of maternity and child health work has been mainly through 
voluniaty efforts and Governments and local authorities have taken it up only recently. 
-Maternal and child health serx'ices should form an integral part of the general health 
services. .Many of the States have developed the setvice in varying degrees, .Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bombay and \\ cst Bengal, leading. It is essential to have on the staff of each Direc- 
tor of Health Serx ices a specially trained woman medical officer. At present it is understood 
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that only 9 States have got such organisation at the headquarters of the States. In a very 
few States, women doaors are employed in both urban and rural areas. The panem of 
organisation for urban and rural areas may be considered separately. 

64. While it is desirable to develop community centres which can cater to the needs of 
all members of a family and the whole community, such a development may not be possible 
except gradually. We have, therefore, to develop the ordinary type of maternity and child 
health centres. An adequate number of such centres properly equipped and staffed should 
be provided in all the urban health organisations. One centre with a minimum staff of one 
health visitor, 2 midwives, a peon and a part-time sweeper to serve a population of 10,000 is 
recommended. In addition, there should be a woman doaor preferably with post-graduate 
training in maternity and child health to be in charge of these centres. -There is ordinarily 
overcrowding in practically all the maternity hospitals and the number of maternity beds 
should be increased to double its present strength in order to accommodate more delivery 
cases and to give post-natal care for a longer period. 10 per cent of the maternity beds should 
be reserved for ante-natal cases. It is also essenti-l to reserve for children at least 10 per 
cent of the beds where there is no separate children’s hospital with adequate number of beds. 
Ante-natal and post-natal clinics should form an essential feature of all hospitals with mater- 
nity beds. Provision should be made for day nurseries to look after infants and children of 
working mothers with the help of voluntary orjanisations or under the provisions of the 
Indian Faaories Act. Private nursing homes established by doaors should be licensed. 

65. In rural areas the present trend is to provide integrated curative and preventive 
health services and to organise them on the basis of health centres of different grades. There 
should be a unit for 10,000 to 12,000 population for efficient service. This will yield a total 
of 300 to 400 births a year. The maternity and child health staff in such a centre should be 
two midwives. A number of such primary centres would come under a higher unit for 
the Thana or Taluka. Here the staff for maternity and child health work should be a woman 
doctor and 2 health visitors. Their main functions would be training of dais, supervision of 
midwives and dais, care of maternity cases needing hospitalisation and conducting the clinics 
in the different peripheral units. One of the important activities of health units in intensive 
development areas like the community projects is the provision of adequate maternity and 
child health services, both in the primary centres and at the headquaners of the projea areas 
in the secondary centres. 

66. All doaors engaged in maternity and child health work should have training in this 
branch of preventive medicine for a period of at least three months, and must have done a 
house job in an obstetrics department for at least six months. The practical training should 
cover both rural and urban fields. The period of field training will vary according to the 
total period the course covers. The department of maternity and child health of the All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in Calcutta is to be expanded as a Centre for 
post-graduate training for maternity and child health doctors and for public health nurses 
with the aid of the U.N.I.C.E.F. Rural and urban training fields for nurses and 
midwives in the Delhi area and paediatric training centres in Madras, Bombay and Patna 
(Hyderabad is also under consideration) are being developed by Government with the 
W.H.O. and the U.N.I.C.E.F. assistance. 
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67. Voluntary organisations have played an important role in the past. They were 

responsible for starting the training of dais, midwives and health visitors. Voluntary bodies 
have also been responsible for the establishment and maintenance of a large number of 
maternity and child health centres. But the responsibility for providing such services rests 
upon the Government. The activities of the voluntary bodies should supplement the 
functions of Government. Government should have power of supervision and control to 
ensure that health actit'ities of voluntary organisations are maintained at a satisfaaory level 
and they should extend the fullest suppon to these organisations. The provision made by 
the various States for maternity and child health work is Rs. 1-35 crorcs and by the Centre 
Rs. 53 48 lakhs. 


Health Education 

68. All progress in public health depends ultimately on the willing assent and co-opera- 
tion of the people and their active participation in measures intended for individual and 
community health protcaion. Considering how much illness is the result of ignorance of 
simple hygienic laws or indifference to their application in practice, no single measure it 
productive of greater returns in proportion to outlay than health education. 

69. To be effective, health education should be addressed to the different sections of the 

public in a manner suitable to each. Women and children constitute the most important 

section. Educating the woman is educating the whole family. The formation of healthy 

habits in growing children in their formative years is most important. No agency is better 

equipped to reach this class and carry the message of health than the maternal and child 

health staff, the woman doctor, the public health nurse or health visitor, the midwife or the 

dai. The extension of this service on the widest scale is therefore of the greatest benefit 

The school-going population is a large and important section. The most imponant thing 

in the primary schools is not so much the academic instruct! n but the inculcation of health 

habits. These cannot be fostered without minimum hygienic facilities in the school 

premises, The instruction in hygiene is graded to suit the class of pupil in the higher 

standards and project methods may be adopted. It is important to include the subject in 

teachers’ training. PubUcity may be addressed to the adult population in places of work, 

recreation or at home. Part of the educative work is intended for the professional class and 

those engaged in health work. They should be kept informed of what is happening in all 
progressive communities. 


70. It IS of the greatest importance that not only aU available modem methods of 
pubhaty should be adopted but that they should be as attractive as possible and i or.lb.n... 
to the large serton that are not Uterate. Audio-visual aids, the ladio, the cinema. aZ ,he 
press should be extensively utilised. Television would come into use in due coume 
Gramophone records, cinema films, film strips, lantern slides, picture posters, leaflets Tit 
marks and pjMre cards should be produced and spread widely to the Ubur^^v 
anempt a, effeenve pubUciry. The material prepared for imparig health 
the people should draw upon all available sources, including rhe traditional practo and 
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Ayurvedic texts. Nature cure can furnish useful help for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of health and vitality. The testing and standardization of this scattered knowledge 
offers an imponant field for research. The provision of health museums in the Centre and 
in the States is an extremely important measure. These could produce useful publicity 
material as well as educate and entertain the public. The organisation of health exhibitions 
on all occasions when large congregations of people take place is very useful. Theatricals 
and variety entertainments can form part of interesting publicity campaigns. 

71. To organise the work, it is essential to have health publicity bureaus in the Centre 
as well as the States. They should be properly staffed and equipped. It is of importance 
that they should have the aid of a good library service as well as a museum and units for the 
production of the requisite educational aids and materials. Health publicity should form an 
integral part of the district health organisations’ work. Full advantage should also be taken 
of voluntary effort in this work. Several States have excellent organisations. The Centre 
has a scheme which includes in its scope the establishment of a health publicity bureau and 
facilities for the production of health educational material (film strip production unit and 
printing unit) at an estimated cost of Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Medical Education, Medical Research and Medical Relief 

72. Medical education, medical research and medical relief are intimately inter- 
connected. It is generally accepted that the quality of medical relief is vastly improved 
by the presence of a teaching hospital and college in any area and again the quality of 
medical education improves greatly in an atmosphere of medical research. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the planning of these activities should be taken up together. Pointed attention 
has been drawn to the extreme shortage of all types of health personnel like doctors, 
dentists, nurses, health visitors, pharmacists etc. Top priority has, therefore, to be given to 

the training of health personnel in order to develop a reasonable health service in the 
country. 

73. There are at present 30 medical colleges training candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree. 
There are also 4 medical schools for the training of licentiates. It is expeaed that these 
would be upgraded into colleges. Only one uniform minimum standard of training and 
qualifications prescribed by the Indian Medical Council should be adopted throughout the 
country. All the medical colleges provide for the admission of 2,500 students axmually and 
nearly 1,600 qualified doctors pass out a year. It is suggested that the training facilities should 
be extended so that at the end of 5 years there may be provision for 4,000 admissions in the 
medical colleges. New medical colleges should be established where large hospitals exist to 
minimise the cost. 

74. There is considerable dearth of teaching personnel even in the existing medical 
colleges, particularly in non-cUnical subjects. These posts should be made more attractive. 
It is suggested that whole-time teaching units may be established in medicine, surgery and 
midwifery. The officer in charge of a whole-time unit will devote all his time to the organisa- 
tion of teaching and research work in his subject. It is understood that the Indian Medical 
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Council is contemplating the introduction of a system of compulsory internship in the 
medical course leading to the degree of M.B.B.S. It is recommended that certain selected 
hospitals in the States may be upgraded so iliat they can be utilised for this purpose. 
Throughout the course of instruction in the medical colleges, it is necessary that emphasis 
should be laid on the importance of preventive and social aspects of medicine and rural 
health. For this purpose the following steps would be necessary : — 

1. Strengthening the preventive and social medicine departments in the medical 

colleges ; 

2. The provision of urban and rural health units to give the students experience of 

these aspects of medicine ; 


3. A definite period of internship in the health units. 

Although most of the universities with medical faculties have instituted post-graduate 
degrees and diplomas, existing facilities are neither adequate nor of the required standard. 
The establishment of an All India Medical Institute is for providing adequate facilities in 
this field. It is at the same time considered necessary to upgrade certain departments of 
existing medical colleges and institutions for post-graduate teaching and research. For 
standardising and co-ordinating post-graduate medical training Government of India have 
instituted an All-India Council of post-graduate medical education. 


75. PracticaUy aU the teaching hospitals in the country impan training in nursing. A 
coUege of nursing for the purpose of giving training of the University standard has been 
opened in Delhi. There is a similar college in VeUore. Public health nursing is specially 
included in the instruction imparted in the B.Sc. course in the two nursing colleges. The 
department of maternity and chUd health of the AU-India Institute of Hygkne and Public 
Health in Calcutta wiU also be a centre for the training of public health nurses. It should be 
possible to train a larger number of nurses than is done at present even in the existing teach- 
ing insutuUons. The deficiency can be overcome if a larger number of probationers arc 
admitted to the training schools attached to the teaching hospitals. The number should at 
least be doubled. Larger number of sister tutors should be employed not only in the teach- 

f ... * ^ . . . .. .. nurses are trained. Increased 

faedmes for the iraimng of auxiliary nurses will greatly help in building up the personnel 

required. The community projects that are to be started immediateiy wili caU for a larue 

number of peraormel of this type. The expaiKion of maternal and child health services in the 

rest of the areas outside the community projects, even on a modest scale, would require verv 

amiderable numbers. The usual counes of training wiU take up a considerable time and 

te-lerm co^ would therefore appear to be the only solution. Besides, pemons with 

r^te, prelimm^ educanoual qualifications may not be coming up in sufficient 

to meet to demand and the auxiliary courses where the preliLa^ educationa] 
qualification required IS less than for the normal courses would fadliraro 

^uffic^t number of ^tes. It may not be possible 01 ^“ de^ 

With the question fully, Non-govemmental agencies nmv th&re^frxrr. Ka • • j 

Ida work and adequate assistance ^ven to them for ruuig rhese sblZtir Z 
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view of the urgency of finding personnel for various development schemes, ttc traitiidg 
ancillary personnel of this type should receive very high priority. A beginning has been 
made by a voluntary organisation in Madras with the aid of the public, the State and^the 
Central Government. This type of activity may be taken up by other States. 

76. There are training schools for health visitors in Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta, Madras, 
Poona, Bombay, Nagpur, Hyderabad, etc. The conditions of training vary greatly in these 
institutions. In the training of health visitors and in the training of public health nurses 
provision should be made for insiruaion in subjects such as tuberculosis, etc. The opinion 
is gaining ground that as far as possible in future health visitors should be Tr ain ed public health 
nurses, 

77. The training facilities for midwives have to be considerably expanded. Each of 
the existing institutions with maternity beds can take in larger numbers of trainees. The 
training of auxiliary midwives would be a contribution to the solution of this question. 
Domiciliary midwifery should form an important pan of the training of midwives. The 
training of indigenous dais has also been attempted in certain States. Under proper super- 
vision the local trained dais may turn out saiisfaaory. 

7S, Facilities should also be provided for the training of medical social workers. 

79. Public health engineering is a very imponant aspect of public health. It has not 
received due consideration so far in teaching centres in India. The All India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health has been giving training to qualified engineers in sanitary 
engineering as a post-graduate course. The course in this institution trains the candidates 
for the degree of Master of Engineering in public health given by the Calcutta University. 
Similar facilities should be provided in other States as well. 

80. The bulk of the health personnel in a State is composed of qualified sanitary inspec- 
tors. There is need for standardizing this course. There is also an obvious need for the 
training of a larger number of Sanitary Inspectors. 

81. There should be a specific allocation of funds both from the Central revenues and 
from the State revenues for medical research in the country. This money should be spent 
in the research institutes and medical colleges. The various departments in the medical 
colleges should be encouraged to take up research work in addition to their routine teaching 
duties. Adequate staff should be provided for this purpose. The creation of full-time 
units in medicine, surgery and midwifery will facilitate research work in those departments. 
Necessary technical assistance and equipment should be provided in non-dimeal departments 
to participate in such programmes. Both for purposes of teaching and research in medicine 
an up-to-date library with sufficient number of journals and books is imperative. The 
history of medicine should be taught and a chair should be instituted in every university with 
a medical faculty. The research institutes, Central and State, will be concerned in the 
carrying out of researches in special subjects and investigations into the social and environ- 
mental factors affecting health and disease. We suggest the provision of improved laboratory 
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service* in the different State*, through the trcatioii of regional laboratories to be linked 
locally with other organisations in connection with the health programmes and for technical 
direction with the central laboratory at the headquarters of the State. The Indian Council 
of Medical Research initiates programmes of research in sex eral fields on urgent problems 
facing the country. It also creates a nucleus of trained research workers. 1 he recruitment, 
training and utilisation of research workers has been a problem o( some importance in this 
country. Fellowships are offered by various international bodies, b>’ Governments of several 
countries, as well as the Government of India and the Indian Council of Medical Research 
and a wcU-considered plan is necessary in order to take the tullcst adwiiuagc ol the scheme. 


It should consider the requirements of : 

(1) Teaching institutions ; 

(2) The research institutions maintained by tire Central and State Governments; 

(3) Research units and research schemes of the Indian Council of iMedical Research. 


The fellows should be ultimately assured of absorption in the services. There should be a 
survey of such needs and a tabulation of the programme of fellowships for a definite period. 
There should also be a follow-up to ensure that the fellows are employed for the purpose for 
which they arc trained. The Central Government have provided Rs. 57 '05 lakhs for 
research. 


82. The Central Government have provided for the establishment of an All India Medical 
Institute, including a dental college, upgrading the existing departments of medical colleges, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College, College of Nursing, establishment of departments of social 
and preventive medicine in cenain medical colleges, increased training facilities for nurses, 
nursing home and training centre for auxiliary nurses and midwives at Madras and Lady 
Reading Health School. Central expenditure is Rs. 5-13 crores on medical and Rs. 86 99 
lakhs on public health education and training. The States have included schemes under 
education and training to the extent of Rs. 13-79 crores (medical) and Rs. 44-53 lakhs (public 
health). 

83. The Sutes have a programme of improved medical relief by the expansion of exist- 
ing institutions and the provision of new institutions. The provincialisation of existing 
dispensaries, provincialisation and improvement of the thana or taluk hospitals, the expansion 
of district hospitals and of teaching hospitals at the headquarters of the State or other imponant 
centres constitute the components of this expansion programme. The greatest emphasis 
should be on rural health and the development of primary health units. The States and the 
Centre provide Rs. 24-10 crores and Rs. 52-2 lakhs respectively. 


iNDiGBNOus Systems of Medicine 

84. A great deal of uncertainty exists about the position and the future course of 
development of indigenous systems, homoeopathy and nature cure. It is desirable that this 
should he cleared up as early as possible. The controversy with regard to the truth and 
menu of any pamcular technique of cure or approach to the problems of health and disease 
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can only be settled on the touchstone of research. Scientifically conducted investigations 
will, in course of time, decide the value and validity of the different techniques and those 
which can justify their existence will necessarily become branches of an integrated system of 
medicine. In the five year plan a provision of Rs. 37-5 lakhs has been made for research 
into indigenous and other systems. Government of India have sanctioned a central institute 
for research in indigenous systems of medicine at Jamnagar. It is considered necessary, 
however, to promote research at more than one such centre, particularly at places where 
plenty of clinical material and high standard of professional talent are available. Provi- 
sion has to be made specially for a comparative clinical study of different techniques. A 
nucleus for this purpose already exists in Bombay and has the support of eminent representa- 
tives of the various systems. Steps should be taken to strengthen and expand this institution. 
Besides assessment of the area of utility of these systems, there is a large scope for research 
in order to improve and enlarge their special contribution to medical science, to define, 
interpret and standardise the content of their theory and practice and to bring them in line 
with modem scientific advances. Research into all aspects of indigenous systems including 
drugs, principles and practices should be fostered not only in institutions devoted to the 
study of indigenous systems but also in modem medical institutions. 

85. It is essential to make adequate arrangements for a systematic investigation into 
Indian medical herbs, from the point of view of identification, nomenclature, the area in 
which they are available and those localities in which individual herbs can be grown to the 
best advantage. It is recommended that, following this study, museums should be estab- 
lished centrally and regionally so as to enable students and practitioners of Ayurveda and other 
systems of indigenous medicine and Homoeopathy, to have access to all the information 
regarding these herbs. Early action is also needed regarding the collection, standardisa- 
tion, storage and distribution of Indian medical herbs. Studies regarding these should be 
undertaken jointly by the Central Institute for Ayurvedic Research and by the Central 
Drugs Research Institute at Lucknow. Central agencies will have to be created for the 
purpose of co-ordination and direction of research which should be mainly in the hands of 
experts of the systems concerned. 

86. Professional training for the practice of the indigenous systems is an important matter 
for consideration. The present approach to the education in Ayurveda has not produced 
satisfactory results. There is no uniform basis for the curricula adopted in different insti- 
tutions. There is much room also for improving the quality of the teaching staff and the terms 
of its employment. The introduction of honorary teaching may help to draw the best elements 
in Ayurveda for assisting the educational work. A curriculum drawn up for the puipose has 
to be designed primarily to enable the student to attain full proficiency in the practice of the 
particular system. But he cannot afford to ignore the body of medical knowledge which hds 
grown up under the impetus of scientific methods. As has been weU expressed, “ it is not 
necessary that he should be able to apply these technical procedures himself at aU times, p^u- 
cularly in surgical specialities, but it is essential that he should have the knowledge which 
will enable him to recognise the need for calling in the aid of these specialiues in the interes^ 
of his patients The details of the curriculum which can satisfy both these condiuons w 
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have to be worked out with the help of the results of research and experience. It is evident 
that the Ayurvedic portion of the curriculum has to be considerably strengthened and 
enlarged under the direction of experts in this field. The minimum qualification for admis- 
sion should include the equipment needed for acquiring a mastery of Ayurveda in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of the basic sciences as the essential foundation of medical educa- 
tion. Earlv steps will have to be taken for upgrading of selected institutions. At least one of 
them should be fully equipped for high level research as well as education of the requisite 
standard. The consensus of opinion seems to be in favour of a full course e.xtending over 
a period of five years. There is also demand for a three years junior diploma course to 
meet the immediate needs of the country. This, however, needs examination in view 
of a large body of opinion in favour of a single course of training. Besides the State 
Medical Boards appointed for the purpose of regulating registration and practice in these 
systems, which should also deal with the standards of education, with supervision over 
instruction and with professional conduct in the respective systems. Central Councils 
may be necessary. Rs. 95 '23 lakhs have been provided for education and training in 
indigenous systems of medicine, and Rs. ro6 crores, for hospitals and dispensaries as well 
as other schemes of indigenous medicine by the States. Uttar Pradesh and Hyderabad 
have provided the maximum for hospitals and dispensaries. Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Saurashtra and Travancore-Cochin devote considerable amounts for education and training, 
and account for the bulk of the expenditure of the States. 


87. With regard to Homoeopathy, the proposals ol the lepreseniaiivcs of the profession 
appear to be reasonable and are, in the main, as follows:— 

(i) A Central Council of Homoeopathic Medicine may be formed. 

{2) Suitable colleges among the existing ones may be up-graded and standardised, 
and the question of starting new institutions may also be considered. 

(3) The course in the colleges may be common during the first two years and students 
will then learn homoeopathic philosophy, materia mcdica and therapeutics and 
allied subjects in 3 years. 

(4) Facilities for homoeopathic research may be provided. 

(5) A Central homoeopathic drug manufactory and laboratory for standardisation 

of drugs may be opened at Lucknow. 


88 . The significance of what goes by the name of nature cure can be better appreciated 
If It IS considered as a way of life rather than a system of treatment in the narrow sZrTs 
emphasis on posmve health, conservation of vitality, self-help in matters of health and its 
advocacy of simple ways of usmg the varied forces of nature are elements of its special 
outlook. A^nyofiis techniques have become assimilated in the general praaiceofLdi 
one and it has much common ground with what has come to be knLn as physical 
medicme. Nature cure is being practised in India both as a basic svcf u j 
the staple approach made popular by Mahatma Gandhi and as a modem system 'fTwhTf 
tt ,3 claimed that tt ts based on the fnndamenta curative principles whichlam inherent ivil'il 
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the human personality. In dealing with the question of nature cure, we have to reckon 
with several viewpoints. It is contended that nature cure does not exist as an independent 
system. On the other hand, there is a school of thought which regards nature cure as 
self-sufficient, but so simple that it requires no elaborate provision for training or treatment. 
The practitioners of the modem system of nature cure insist, however, that it is a wide and 
vast field and it is necessary to create at least one central teaching institution in which the 
existing knowledge of the subject is standardized, research is carried on and instmction 
imparted to students. It appears, therefore, that these and several other aspects of the 
question require further enquiry. Immediate action in respect of nature cure may take the 
following lines; — 

1. Nature cure should be included in the scope of research and steps should be taken 

for standardising the knowledge on the subject. 

2 . The possibility of including the teaching of physical medicine in the All-India 

Medical Institute should be explored and facilities provided for education in 

such treatment as confirmed by research and experience. 

3. Fadlides should be provided for the wide dissemination of the principles of nature 

cure, as confinned by research and experience. 


Drugs and Medical Requishes 

89. The supply of therapeutic substances and medical appliances ranks very high among 
the priorities in the national health plan. The carrying out of medical and health programmes 
will be made impossible without adequate supplies of drugs and appliances. It should be 
possible adequately to provide for these essential needs through a combination ot private 
enterprise suitably assisted where necessary, and production by the State where this is found 
to be in public interest. The final responsibility should rest with the Government for seeing 
that che essential needs of the country in respea of important medical requisites are met 
satisfaaorily in regard to quality, quantity and price. 

90. Under the Drugs Act of 1940 the responsibility of the Centre is to regulate the standard 
of drugs imported into the country and the establishment of the Central Drugs Laboratory 
and also to con-elate the work of administering the Act in the States, the States being responsible 
for (»ntrol over manufecture, sale and distribution of drugs. The implementation of che 
Act has reached various stages in the States. Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Madras and West 
Bengal have shown greater progress than others. The provisions of the Drugs Act have 
been extended to Part ‘ B ’ and Part < C ’ Slates. All the States should effectively implement 
the provisions of the Drugs Aa by the employment of an adequate number of qualified Drug 
Inspectors and the establishment of well-equipped laboratories staffed by qualified analysts. 
Black-marketing in drugs is checked by test purchases and regular collection of information 
on the supply position of essential drugs from the States. Government also propose to enhance 
penalties for manufacturing and selling spurious and sub-standard drugs. Such offences 
will be made cognisable. 
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Qi This couniry has long been recognised as a rich store house of vegetable rnaier.a 
medica! Thougn indigenous drugs have been in extensive use, there has been no coordina- 
ted effort in research and standardisation of these drugs. It is necessary to lay down standards 
as regards quality and active principles. Then they should be processed .n a form suitable tor 
administration. Remedies suitable for adoption in the pharmacopoeia should be discovered. 
In order to achieve these objectives, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research has esta- 
blished a Medicinal Plants Comminee to develop the cultivation of important medicinal 
plants at suiuble centres. Unar Pradesh and Kashmir are also taking steps in this direction. 
The Ministry of Health has established a pharmacognosy section of the Central Drugs 
Research Laboratory for the identification of indigenous drugs, and lOr detecting adulteration 
of crude drugs in the market. Samples of fifty commonly used drugs collected from 
markets all over India have been investigated in the Drugs Research Laboratory in Kashmir 
and found to be spurious imitations of the genuine commodities. As a preliminary to the 
control of these drugs, their pharraacognosiic and chemical standards should be established. 
The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has established a Drug Research Insti- 
tute at Lucknow. This Institute will investigate many of the commonly, used indigenous 
drugs to work out their active principles and standards of potency and purity. The need for 
a national pharmacopoeia has been a long-felt want. The Government of India established a 
committee for the preparation of the pharmacopoeia. The pharmacopoeia will contain 
monographs not only on modem synthetic and other drugs but also on all vegetable drugs 
of indigenous origin. So fir nearly a thousand draft] monographs have been prepared. 

t 

92. Homoeopathic medicines are not prepared according to well-known pharmacopoeia, 
methods. Moreover, these drugs are used in such diluted forms that they cannot be tested 
or standardised by any known chemical process. The only precaution that could be taken 
is to allow the manufteture and preparation in bonded laboratories under the supervision 
of qualified Homoeopaths. 


93. The Pharmacy Act has been enforced in all Part ‘ A ’ States. Steps arc being taken 
to enfora: it in Part ‘ B ’ and Part ‘ C ’ States. Registradon tribunals have been consdtuted 
by the State Governments and registration of pharmacists is ur.der way. Educational regula- 
tions prescribing the minimum standards for pharmacists have been prepared. The Phai 
macy Act should be effectively implemented in all States. 


94. Private enterprise in drug manufacture in India started just after the World War I, 
though a beginning was made nearly 50 years ago. At the beginning of World War II, owing 
to restriction on imports the full resources of the country had to be developed. The Govern- 
ment of India pve all help to the manufacturing industry. Today India is self-sufficient 
in regard to all the galenical preparations, most of sera and vaccines, liver extracts, alkaloids 
like morphine, codeine, strychnine, etc. India is also self-sufficient in regard to the production 
of samonine, belladonna, digitalis and hyoscyamus preparations. India has made litUe or 
no progress in regard to production of basic chemicals required for the manufacture of synthe- 
uc remedies and chemo-therapeutic compounds largely used in the country A few 
synthetic drugs are produced in small quantities, P.A.S., Novitrone, Lumina. 
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(PhenobarbitoDCj, Pura-acetylaniino benzaldehyde thio semi-carbazone etc., which meeis 
only a fracuon ot the demand. India imports essential drugs and raw materials valued at 
over Rs. lo crores tjinually. Among them are principally penicillin, streptomycin and other 
antibiotics, sulpna drugs, gland products, vitamins, anti-leprosy drugs and insecticides. 
These are the most imponant items and if steps are taken to implement the production of the 
basic chemicals and raw materials required for these and for the production of the finished 
products, the import of drugs will be considerably curtailed and India will be fairly on the way 
to self-sufiidency. We may now consider the production of those drugs to which a high 
priority should be assigned. 

95. West Bengal and Madras produce about 1,00,000 lbs. of quinine per year. The 
production should be expanded to 1,50,000 lbs. to make up the gap between production and 
consumption. Government have appointed a special Cinchona Committee for the purpose of 
investigating the problems of Cinchona industry. Their report is expected shortly. Any 
enterprise proposing to produce synthetic anti-malarial drugs in the country should be given 
all facilities. The production of D.D.T. at rates comparable to foreign prices to the extent 
of about 5 or 6 thousand tons should be the target for the plan period. There is a proposal 
under way for the setting up of a D.D.T. factory, with the assistance of the W.H.O. and the 
U.N.I.C.E.F., for the production of 700 tons with capacity for expansion upto 1,400 tons. 
The setting up of another plant of the same capacity is essential to meet the requirements of 
a national malaria control programme and the target of production indicated. This is 
proposed under the T.C.A. programme. 

96. Very nearly 35 per cent of the total value of imported drugs is in the form of anti- 
biotics consisting of penicillin and streptomycin. The estimated consumption of penicillin 
is 8 million mega units per annum, which is wholly imported. The Indian Penicillin Commi- 
ttee have started a bottling plant at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, where penicillin is impor- 
ted in bulk. Government of India have entered into an agreement with the U.N.I.C.E.F. 
to set up a faaory for the manufacture of penicillin and other antibiotics. The total cost of 
the project is estimated at Rs. 2-00 crores. The plant will be located at Pimpri near Poona. 
The production of penicillin at the rate of 4,00,000 mega units per month is expected by the 
end of 1954. Provision has also been made for the development of an important centre of 
research and training in the antibiotic field. Certain commercial firms are also engaged 
in importing penicillin in bulk and bottling it. 

97. Sulpha drugs should have a high place in the priorities for self-sufficiency. The 
volume of their requirements is very large. Private enterprise is entering the field for the 
production of sulpha drugs. 

98. Diaminodiphenyl sulphone is being manufactured by some Indian firms. It is 
clain that a process has been evolved by which the cost of production would be considerably 
reauced. The basic materials required for the preparation of this drug are said to be all 
av-iilable in India. 
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99. Among the gUiniular produas, insulin takes rank as one of the most important, as 
it is necessary for the treatment of diahctes. It is now whoUy imported. It is understood that 
an Indian firm has under conside.ation a pioject for manufacturing insulin with foreign 

technical ;5sistance. 


too. The need for the development of industries for the production of vitamins, food 
yeast, shark-liver oil has been stressed in the section on nutrition. There is a need for a 
co-ordinated programme of development of the pharmaceutical industry. Production of 
hospital equipment, surgical instruments, and dressings, and glass containers should receive 
attention and necessary aid. 


Vital Statistics 

101. Vital statistics constitute the foundation on which all constructive work in the 
field of public health must be built. Preventive and curative work can be organised on a sound 
basis only on accurate knowledge of mortality and morbidity statistics. The application of 
modem statistical methods to health administration is of supreme importance. It is 
necessary both for ensuring the collection of data on sound lines and a study and interpretation 
of the recorded statistics. Investigation of socio-economic factors in relation to community 
health and disease, the survey of health problems and the evaluation of the measures taken 
require the application of statistical methods. An adequate statistical service is required for 
the collection and compilation of vital and population statistics and the census. 

102. The collection and compilation of vital statistical data are defective in complete- 
ness and accuracy. The agency for the collection of vital statistics in municipalities is a part 
of the municipal public health department. As regards rural areas the agency varies in 
different States. The recorded vital statistics are passed on through a series of officers to the 
Direaor of Public Health and'eompilation of the data is carried out at different stages of trans- 
mission in most cases. The collection and compilation of vital statistics is now to be a func- 
tion of the Registrar General and Census Commissioner. The Registrar General has reviewed 
the recommendations of the Bhore Committee and the Vital Statistics Comminee and has 
proposed a scheme. The scheme consists of an annual review of population records and annual 
census of sample house-holds. The data collected by these two operations and those yielded 
by the normal registration of binhs and deaths are to be centraUy compUed, tabulated and 
studied and on the basis of such studies population reports are to be prepared and published 
every year. The organisation required for this purpose would consist of a central office of the 
census of India under a Registrar General and e.x-officio Census Commissioner, branch offices 
of the Census of India each under a Superintendent of Census Operations and agencies of each 
State Government viz., a Direaor of Population Records for each State with necessary office 
staff and an organisation in each distria consisting of chief Registration Officers, Registration 
Supeivisors, Registrars and Additional Registrars, aU appointed on an e.-t^ffido basis House 
to house visits and enquiries are proposed to be organised aimuaUy in order to effca ‘Rota 
uonal Revision of the National RcgUier’ and the ‘Annual Census of Sample House-holds’ 
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The expenditure incurred is to be shared equally between the Centre and the Stale concerned. 
The total cost of the entire scheme can be limited to Rs. 30 lakhs per annum, 

103. Though the Registrar General is to be in charge of the vital statistical organisation, 
the health organisations have an important role to play, particularly through health persormel 
at distria and local levels in providing accurate data of births and causes of deaths and in intro- 
ducing the use of more exaa terminology in reporting them. The health direaorates at the 
Centre as well as in the States have got a distinct need for a statistical organisation to carry 
out certain types of statistical studies and investigations having a direa bearing on essential 
health problems with which they are concerned, besides the study and analysis of recorded 
statistics in medical institutions of various types and of health departments. 

104. The application of statistical methodology to problems of health administration is a 
highly specialised scientific discipline and requires the services of highly qualified and well- 
trained statisticians. There is, therefore, a need for organising facilities for statistical training 
in universities not only in the theory of statistics but also in applied statistics in various 
specialised fields. So far as health statistics go, there is provision in the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene for such training. There is clearly a need for developing sinular provision in 
other centres like the All-India Medical Institute. The satisfactory fulfilment of the 
functions of the Bureau of Health Statistics in the Directorates of Health Services would 
need modem mechanical aids. A provision of Rs. 9-25 lakhs for the purpose is made in 
the plan. Experimental pilot studies for the improvement of vital and health statistical data 
will be taken up along with population studies for which provision is made. 

Family Planning 

105. The recent increase in the population of India and the pressure exercised on the 
limited resources of the country have brought to the forefront the urgency of the problem of 
family planning and population control. The application of medical knowledge and social 
care has lowered the death-rate, while the birth-rate remains fairly constant. This has led to 
the rapid increase in the growth of population. While a lowering of the birth-rate may occur 
as a result of improvements in the standards of living, such improvements are not likely to 
materialise if there is a concurrent increase of population. It is, therefore, apparent that 
population control can be achieved only by the reduction of the birth-rate to the extent neces- 
sary to stabilize the population at a level consistent with the requirements of national 
economy. Tfiis can be secured only by the realisation of the need for family limitation on 
a wide scale by the people. The main appeal for family planning is based on consideratiom 
of the health and welfare of the family. Family limitation or spacing of the children is 
necessary and desirable in order to secure better health for the mother and better care and 
upbringing of children. Measures direaed to this end should, therefore, form part of the 
public health programme. 

106. All prog' ess in this field depends first on creating a sufficiently strong motivation in 
favour of family planning in the minds of the people and, next, on providing the necessary 
advice and service based on acceptable, efficient, harmless and economia methods. But 
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these [iresuppose (i) intensive studies about the attitudes and motivations affecting family 
size and i.chniques and procedures for the education of the public on family planning, 
and (2) field experiments on different methods of family planning as well as medical and 
technical research. 

107. A programme for family limitation and population control should: 

(а) obtain an accurate picture of the factors contributing to the rapid population 

increase in India; 

(б) discover suitable techniques of family planning and devise methods by which 

knowledge of these techniques can be widely disseminated ; and 

(c) make advice, on family planning, an integral part of the service of Government 
hospitals and public health agencies. 

A sum of Rs. 65 lakhs has been allocated by the Central Government in the Plan of the 
Ministry of Health for a family planning programme. 

This programme includes : 

(1) The provision, in Government hospitals and health centres, of advice on methods 
of family planning for married persons who require such advice : Medical 
officers working at hospitals and health centres like maternity and child welfare 
clinics should give advice to women regarding family planning when such advice 
is necessary for health reasons. If a doctor feels that a woman patient cannot 
undergo again the strain of pregnancy and parturition without danger to health, 
it is obviously the duty of the doctor to give such advice as is necessary to enable 
the person to prevent conception. In these circumstances the doctor would be 
justified in suggesting any chemical, mechanical or biological methods of 
contraception or sterilization as may be indicated for the individual case. The 
giving of advice on birth control has been a procedure allowed by the xVUnistry 
of Health in U.K. in medical centres maintained by the local authorities. 

(2) Field experiments on different methods of family planning for the purpose of 
determining their suitabiUty, acceptability and effectiveness in different sections 
of the p>opulation: If it can be demonstrated that our people, particularly those 
Uving in rural areas, can be educated to accept the rhythm method and use it 
as a practical method of limiting family growth. Governmental support should be 
extended to the propagation of this method. From the point of view of avoiding 
enormous expenditure as well as that of securing the ethical values that 
community life would gain by the self-imposed restraint which the rhythm 
method involves, it would seem desirable to try out this method fully and thus 
ascertain its pracucability. Whether the rhythm method is capable of wide 
application in the community with adequate results or not, actual experimenta- 
tion alone can tell. Research and experiments need not however be confined to 
a single method. There are numerous voluntary agencies which are currently 
propagating the spread of information on family planning and the use of 
chemical and mechanical contraceptives. Their activities would need support. 
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(3) Development of suitable procedures to educate the people on family planning 
methods : Inexpensive m&ins of rapidly educating the public in matters relat- 
ing to family size will have to be evolved if lat^e-scale reduction in the national 
birth-rate is to be obtained. Scientific techniques are available to assess the 
effea of mass educational campaigns. These techniques should be used to 
develop educational programmes suitable for the different economic and social 
sections of the population. 

(4) Collection, from representative sections of the population, of information on 
reproducrive panems, and on attitudes and motivations affecting the size of the 
family : The reproductive panem in any population is largely determined by 
social and cultural factors which may differ from one area to another. A 
thorough investigation of the differences in attitudes and motivations towards 
family size and of the factors responsible for producing such differences is 
important. Research along these lines is necessary if we are to understand the 
particular sentiments and aspirations to which programmes of family limita- 
tion in various sections of the population should appeal. 

(5) Study of the inter-relationships between economic, social and population changes. 
The information obtained by such studies will form the necessary background for 
(he formulation of a national population policy and the development of appro- 
priate measures for population planning based on factual information. 

(6) Collecting and studying information about different methods of family planning 
(based on scientifically tested experience in India and abroad) and making such 
information available to professional workers. 

(7 ) Research into the physiological and medkal aspects of human fertility and its 
control. 

108. It is considered that the problems of population and family planning may be divided 
into those relating to: 

(1) policy and approach, and ' 

(2) research and programmes. 

Two committees have accordingly been constituted. It would also appear desirable to 
set up at a later date a population commission to assess the population problem, consider 
different views held on the subject of population control, appraise the results of experimental 
studies and recommend measures in the field of family planning to be adopted by the Govern- 
ment and the people. 



CHAPTER XXXni 
EDUCATION 
t. General 

Education is of basic importance in the planned development of a nation. The 
educational machinery will have to be geared for the specific tasks which the nation sets 
itself through the Plan so as to make available in the various fields personnel of suitable quality 
at the required rate. The educational system has also an intimate bearing on the attainment 
of the general objectives of the Plan inasmuch as it largely determines the quaUty of the 
manpower and the social climate of the community. In a democratic set up, the role of 
education becomes crucial, since it can function efFeaively only if there is an intelligent 
participation of the masses in the affairs of the country. The success of planning in a 
democracy depends also on the growth of the spirit of co-operation and the sense of 
disciplined citizenship among the people and on the degree to which it becomes possible 
to evoke public enthusiasm and build up local leadership. It is essential for the successful 
implementation of the Plan that the educational programme helps to train the people to 
place responsibilities before rights and to keep the self-regarding outlook and the force of 
the acquisitive instinct within legitimate bounds. The educational system should also satisfy 
cultural needs, which is essential for the healthy growth of a nation. The system should 
stimulate the growth of the creative faculties, increase the capacity for enjoyment, and 
develop a spirit of critical appreciation of arts, literature and other creative activities. 
The fulfilment of the objectives mentioned above, will lead to the development of an 
intergrated personafity in the individual, which should be the first and foremost aim of 
any system of education. 


2. The lines of future reorganisation have become clear in many directions as a result of 
the deliberations of various comminees and commissions set up in recent years and the 
pioneering work of private institutions. The Planning Commission is mainly concerned 
with viewing education as a part of the total national effort, establishing and strengthening 
Its links with other aspects of national life and assigning priorities for the various edu- 
cauonal programmes awaiting implementation. 

Assessment of Present Position 

anJ- features that need special 


very -etaU provision of educational facilities is 

madequate. They are provided for only 40 ■o» per cent of the children of theago-srouo 

•Figures axe piofisional. 
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6-II and lO'o* per cent of the persons of the age-group n-17 andO'9 percent of thoseof 
the age-group 17-23. The directive of the Constitution, however, is that free and 
compulsorj' education should be provided for all children up to the age of 14 within ten years 
of the commencement of the Constitution. This will necessitate expansion of facilities at 
higher levels also as more and more students pass out of primary schools. The literacy 
percentage of our population is I7‘2* which is only a very rough measure of the huge task 
lying ahead in the field of social education. Similarly facilities for technical education need 
to be considerably expanded to meet the needs of the country adequately. 


(2) The overall struaure of the educational system is defeaive in many ways, one 
of which is that it is top-heavy. Although the provision at the secondary stage is 
properly proportioned to that at the primary stage, that at the university stage is larger 
than the base structure can profitably support. This is revealed also by the distribution of 
educational expenditure among the various stages. In I 949 - 50 j example, the direcif 
expenditure on primary schools was only 34-2 per cent of the total educational expenditure, 
whereas a sound and properly proponioned system of education requires that the major share 
of this expenditure should be incurred on primary education. The emphasis on primary 
education needs to be very considerably increased during the period of the Plan, which would 
necessitate a corresponding increase in secondary education during the next stage of our 
development, though some expansion would be inevitably required even during the present 
period to cope with the increased demand for teachers for the large number of schools at the 
primary stage that would come into being. In view of the decision of the Government to adopt 
the basic panern at this stage, the need of teachers for these schools will require expansion 
of facilities at the secondary stage on post-basic lines. Otherwise, however, both in ±e 
field of secondary and university education, the general problem is one of consolidation 
rather than expansion, except in certain fields like Agricultural and Technical High Schools 
at the’secondary stage and PubUc Administration, Social Service Administration, Business 
and Industrial Administration, etc., at the uni\’ersity stage-where provision is non-existent 
or insufficient. Another reason is that the recent expansion in these fields has not always 
been on a sound basis with adequate provision of teachers, equipment, etc., which has 

unduly lowered standards. 


There are grave disparities between different States in the matter of provbion of 
educational facilities. The expenditure on education compared to total revenues and popula- 
tion also varies in different States. The internal distribution of expenditure should be so 
arranged and Central grants should be so dispensed that at least the serious inequahues 

between States tend to disappear. 


Educational facilities are not properly distributed between urban and ru^ ar^. 
Whereas 82-8 percent of the population live in rural areas the percentage of the total numbe 
of pupils in recognised primary, middle and high schools that were studymg m 
in i949-50, was 60, 67 and. 26 respectively. The respecuve percentages m 1937-38 we^ 
82 72 and 28 At the university level facilities are practicaUy non-existent m the rural 
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areas. Expenditure on recognised educational institutions in rural areas fell from 36 per cent 
of the total expenditure in 1937-38 to 30 per cent in 1949-50. although the total expenditure 
on education in rural areas had considerably increased. 

There is lack of balance beuveen provision of facilities for different sections of society. 
The problem of backward tribes and scheduled castes is dealt with under Social W'elfare. Of 
special concern in this regard is the neglect of women’s education. W hereas women consti- 
tute nearly half the population the girl pupils in the primary, middle and high school stages 
in 1949-50, were only 28, 18 and 13 per cent respectively of the total number of pupils 
studying in these stages. In universities and colleges*, for the same year, girls were 
only I0'4 per cent of the total number of students. At the primary stage, most of the 
States have not found it feasible to have separate schools for.girls, and the only remedy 
lies in propaganda among parents to remove their prejudice against co-education in primary 
schools. Co-education at the middle and high school stages may not be feasible in the 
present state of our society, and emphasis would need to be laid on the development of 
middle and high’schools for girls. Girl students should also be encouraged to take to higher 
studies by free-studentships and scholarships. 

The various stages of the educational system are not clearly and rationally marked out. 
The duration and standards of the primary and secondary stages vary considerably in different 
States. The relationship of basic education with ordinarj' primary education and that of 
post-basic education with existing secondary education has not been clearly defined, Again, 
while most of the students finish their educational career at the close of the primary stage 
in the first instance, and then at the end of the secondary stage, none of these stages is complete 
by itself. The proper definition and integration of the different stages and branches of 
the educational system are an urgent necessity. 

(3) Another disturbing feature of the situation is the large wastage that occurs in various 
forms at different stages of education. At the primary stage quite a large number of pupils 
discontinue their studies even before obtaining a state of permanent literacy. Of the total 
number of students entering schools in 1945-46 only40-o per cent reached class IV in 1948-49. 
The expenditure on the remaining 6o*o per cent was largely wasted. The experiment of 
compulsion, which is generally regarded as the only remedy for improving the position, 
has not made much progress. In 1948-49 approximately only 115 lakhs pupils were under 
compulsion and most of the States expressed their inability to enforce it. The problem of 
‘stagnation’, that is, where a pupU spends a number of years in the same class, is also 
serious. There is, moreover, incomplete utilisation of existing facilities,as is shown by the 
unsatisfactory results of a large number of students. This wastage is largely due to the poor 
quality of teaching as weU as faulty methods of education. Another form of wastage is the 
unplanned growth of educational institutions. 

The absence of adequate faciUties for technical and vocational education results in a much 
larger number of students going in for general education than is justified by the requirements 
ofthe country or the tastes and aptitudes of the pupils. The undue emphasis on the acade- 
tmcj^theoretical aspects of education retards the development of the practical sense. 

• IndodM itqdwti of ^ V4«ettJoo. " " 
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initiative and resourcefulness among large numbers of students. One result of this is that 
educated people tend to depend too much on employment by Government or commercial 
concerns, which can absorb only a limited number. This also leads to undue strain on the 
resources of universities as students, on the completion of secondary education, tend 
to drift to universities in the absence of any other alternative. Education should, there- 
fore, be given a more practical bias from the very beginning and at the post-secondary stage 
there should be greater adjustment between the needs of the country and the output of educa 
tional institutions. 

(4) The position in regard to teachers is highly unsatisfaaory. A very large percentage 
of them are untrained. In 1949-50 the percentage of untrained teachers was 41 ■ 4 per cent 
in primary schools and 46-4 per cent in secondary schools. For purposes of educational 
reorganisation most of the trained teachers will also require considerable retraining. 
Expansion of training facilities, therefore, deserves very high priority. 

Another feature of the situation is the dearth of women teachers, who are especially suited, 
for balwadis (including pre-schools and day nurseries) and primary schools. To remove 
this shortage, facilities for part-time work in schools should be provided for married women, 
who cannot devote their whole time to the profession. Indigent women should also be trained 
as teachers. 

The scales of pay and con 4 itions of service of teachers are generally very unsatis&ctory 
and constitute a major cause of the low standards of teaching. 

(5) The high cost of education, especially at the university level, prevents many an intel- 
ligent student from proceeding to higher studies. The provision of free-studentships and 
scholarships needs to be considerably increased. It should be a principle of State policy that 
none who has the capacity to profit by higher education should be debarred from getting it. 
Since the limited economic resources of the State will place limitations on the implementation 
of this principle, facilities for part-time work by students to meet the expenses of their edu- 
cation should be developed to the utmost possible extent. 

(6) The undue stress on examinations and memory work in the present system of education 
is not conducive to the development of originality or a spirit of research. 

(7) Lack of facilities prevents institutions from building up the physical and mental 
health of students. 

(8) There has been a general neglect of the study of our own culture with the result that 
the educated classes are often divided by a gulf from the mass of the people. The system 
of education should help in building up the cultural and political identity of the nation. 
Graded text books for the purpose of building up dvic loyalties and creating understanding 
of democratic dtizenship should be prepared. 

(9) The meaning of plarmed development and the Five Year Plan needs also to be uni- 
versally taught in our educational institutions andinduded in social education programmes. 
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4. Some attempts have been made to remodel the system in such a way “ 
betted At the primary level the basic pattern has been accepted and a begmnmg has to 
Le in the matter of opening new basic schools and convertmg some of the emtmg pt^ 
Si into basic ones. W attempts have also been made to make s^nttay educanon 
mre broad-based and pracucal. Bnt, by and large, teaching contmues on old Imes and 
practicaUy the entire task of remodelling the system stiU remams to be done. 


5. Summing up, the needs of the present situation are : 

(1) re-orientation of the educational system and integration of its different stages and 
branches ; 

(2) expansion in various fields, especially in those of basic and sodal education, 

remodelled secondary education and technical and vocational education , 

(3) consolidation of existing secondary and university education and the devising 
of a system of higher education suited to the needs of the rural areas ; 

(4) expansion of facilities for women’s education, especially in the rural areas ; 

(5) training of teachers, especially women teachers and teachers for basic schools, 
and improvement in their pay-scales and conditions of service ; and 

1^6) helping backward States by giving preferential treatment to them in the matter of 
grants. 


Resources 

6. In the context of our needs, our resources are very inadequate. The Committee on the 
Ways and Means of Financing Educational Development in India estimates that a national 
system of education— providing education for too per cent of the children of the age-group 
6-14, secondary education for 20 per cent of those coming out of the first stage, univereity 
education for 10 per cent of those passing out of high schools, technical education on a modest 
scale and other minor items— when it comes into full operation, wll require an annual expendi- 
ture of nearly Rs. 400 crores. In addition, for basic and high schools only, approximately 
Rs. 200* crores will be necessary to train 27 lakhs of teachers, that will be required, and 
Rs. 272 crores for buildings. The total number of teachers in 1949-50 was about yt lakhs, 
most of whom would require retraining to fit in the schemes of educational reorganisation. 
No authoritative assessment exists of our present resources in buildings but it is common 
knowledge that most of the buildings, at least of the primary schools, are very inadequate for 
the purpose for which they are used. In spite of considerable increase in the provision for 
education in recent years, the total educational expenditure in 1949-50 was only about 
Rs. too jerores. 


*For basic iwehen aad leacbers of iunior departments of high schools Rs. 325 per year per ctainee and for 

of senior departments of high schools Rs. 400 per year per trainee has been assumed. The tramin# 
period has been taken as 3 years. • 

tin primary sod lecondary schooli 

tFifom m pto^oDaL 
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7. The Five Year Plan makes a provision of Rs. 151*66 crores (35 *02 crores for the 
Centre and Rs. 116*64 crores for the States) for educational development or of Rs. 30*33 
crores per annum. This average indicates an increase of 55 per cent over the development 
expenditure in 1950-51 which was Rs. 19*55 crores for the Centre as well as the States. The 
inadequacy of this provision is all too obvious. It is also obvious that the gap between needs 
and resources available, or likely to be available, cannot be covered from the State finances 
alone. And yet it has to be recognised that the provision of a certain minimum of education 
to all citizens within a reasonably short period of time is an essential pre-requisite, next 
only to food, for the successful implementation of development programmes and survival of 
democracy in India. It is extremely urgent, therefore, that all other possible sources of help 
should be discovered and fully utilised. 

8. In the context of prevailing conditions a larger share of responsibility for social services 
will have to be borne by the people themselves. In the case of education there is evidence 
that the people are keen to contribute in cash, kind, labour or land for aeating the necessary 
facilities. It should be a major aim of the Central and State Governments and non-official 
organisations to explore this avenue and harness this urge in the people, by using ^their 
influence, judiciously providing technical aid and grants, and st imula ting a spirit of 
emulation among local communities. The school should become a focus for the joint 

' endeavour of the community and the hub of its social, cultural and economic life. This 
approach can take different forms from putting up a building, supplying furniture and equip- 
ment, making contribution in cash or kind at the time of the harvest or labour in the off-season, 
to taking up responsibility for running the school as their own. It is possible to visualise the 
village community as not merely supplying adequate land but also digging wells and supplying 
bullocks, seeds, manure, implements and labour for cultivating the land so that its produce 
is a net profit to the school which can be used for running it and the many social, 
cultural and other activities of the community that would grow round it. The village commu- 
nity has experience of this mutual-aid activity for their own farming needs. Its adimius* 
tration will, therefore, not require any specialised organisation. This wUl give opportum^ 
to the constructive workers, the members of the Bharat Sevak Samaj and Pancha^ts an 
will introduce a series of activities so essential for creating and maintai^g interest, 
confidence and initiative in the local community. It will give the admimstrator— wm 
his influence, organisational capacity and experience-scope for constructive leadershp 
amidst the routine of his work. Besides mobilising the help of the local community for 
the cause of education, every attempt must be made to develop the productive aspea 

of basic and social education 


Priorities 


0 The paucity of our immediate resources makes it imperative that our programmes 

be selected according to a careful system of priorities, so that the mo^ urgent ne^^ 

met and the most effective use made of the money spent. ^ 

needs and resources of different parts of the country and the differences m then general 
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and educational development, these priorities can be indicated only m broad outlines. 

The importance of the educational programme in the general plan of ^ 

Che fact that it is only through a properly organised educauonal approach that i e p 
of the requisite calibre at various levels, required for the implementation of the Plan b 
trained and made avaUable. This requires, firstly, the improvement and strengthening 0 
existing institutions and secondly, the expansion of faciliues on a considerable scale as 
when resources become available. 


10. The various stages of education are, however, so closely inierUnked that it is not 
possible to lay down any strict order of priorities amongst them, so far, at any rate, as tiie 
improvement of the existing facilities is concerned. Bener primary or basic education 
depends on better teachers, who can only be supplied if standards of secondary education 
are greatly improved, and this, in turn, depends on the provision of better teachers, who 
are educated in the universities and are prepared for their profession in the training colleges. 
That is why it is necessary to ensure that there is a general advance and improvement on 
all fronts. 


n. Subjea to these remarks, however, it may be stated that side by side with the 
consolidation and improvement of existing facilities, high priority should be given to experi- 
ments and research in improved educational methods; to the training of teachers; to tiie 
preparation of literature for teachers, children and adults; to providing adequate facilities 
for basic and social education; and to developing, to the fullest possible extent, the facilities 
for technical and vocational education at lower levels, as well as for training high grade 
technicians in certain seleaed fields. In the field of university education, high priority 
should be given to the improvement of standards and the development of post-graduate 
work and research. 


12. In the context of the remarks made above, the Commission is of the view that in]|ihe 
educational development envisaged, a serious attempt should be made to achieve the 
following broad targets in the various sectors, subject to such modifications as may be 
required to suit local conditions 

(1) At the conclusion of the Five Year Plan, educational facilities should be provided 

for at least 60 per cent of all the children of the school-going age within the 
age group 6—1 1, and these should develop, as early as possible, so as to bring 
children up to the age of 14 into schools in order to cover the age-group 6—14, 
which should be regarded as an integral whole for the purpose of providing basic 
education. The percentage of girls of the school-going age (6—1 1) attending 
schools should go up from 23-3 per cent in 1950-51 to 40 per cent in 1955-56. 

(2) At the secondary stage*, the target should be to bring 15 per cent of the children 

of the relevant age-group into educational institutions. The percentage of 
girls of this age-group attending schools should go up to 10 per cent. 


• The I9SO-SI proTiiloo for the age-group ii— 17 was roughly ii per cent. 
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(3) In the field of social education, we should envisage that at least 30 per cent of the 
people (and 10 per cent of women) within the age group of 14 to 40 receive the 
benefit of social education in the wider sense of the term. 

No targets have been laid down for the university education as the problem here is mostly 
one of consolidation rather than expansion. It is, moreover, not possible to determine 
quantitatively the progress in higher education with the same ease as in the case of earlier 
stages. 

We estimate that with State resources alone the country will be able to provide schooling 
facilities for 55 ‘7 per cent of the children of the age-group 6-11 and 13 '3 per cent of those of 
the age-group 1 1-17. The gap between these figures and our targets, stated earlier, will 
be bridged by the development and utilisation of local resources and the productive 
capacity of students by the introduction of crafts in schools. 


Agencies 

13, Rok of the Centred Gooerwrwnr— Educational programmes are carried out by the 
Central Government, the State Governments, local bodies and private agencies. According to 
the Constitution, education is primarily the concern of the States. The Central Government 
have special responsibility in certain fields which have been clearly defined in List I of the 
Seventh Schedule and share responsibility with the State Governments in certain other fields 
also enumerated therein. It is, however, generally recognised that the Centre has also an 
overall responsibility for helping, co-ordinating and guiding the work of the States so that 
national policies can be evolved and satisfaaorily worked out. In view of the shortage of 
funds, the Centre has so far not been able to do much in this direction. In spite of the substan- 
tial improvement, which the Plan makes in this respea, the total resources available with the 
Centre still remain inadequate and caU for the utmost care in their disposal, in order 
to obtain the maximum results. Except for helping especially backward States, we feel, that 
in the field of pre-university education, it would be very difficult at present for the Centre 
to undertake responsibility for expansion. It should confine itself to helping, on a contributory 
basis, those States which are willing to co-operate in certain activities of national significance 
like research in techniques, training of especially selected personnel, production of literature, 
conducting pUot experiments, etc. SimUarly in other fields, where the Constitution does not 
lay down a definite responsibUity on the Centre, grants-in-aid should be related to speafiw 
schemes, and an adequate machinery set up to see that the grants are actuaUy spent for the 
purpose for which they are meant. At the university level the setting up of a Umversity Gm 
Commission has already been recommended. The work of guiding and co-ordinatmg techmeal 
education in the country is performed by the All-India Council for Technical 
SimUarly it is necessary to have an expert body at the Centre to guide and co-ordmate worK 
In the States in regard to basic, social and secondary education, especiaUy at this stage wn 
much pioneering work remains to be done. This body should also 
done in different States and publicize the results. In tins way sound foundanons would 
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l,id for th= expansion programme when more funds become available, pother very 
important activity, not especiaUy menUoneJ in the Constitution but which the Centre has to 
take up> is the promotion of the federal language. 

14. Role of local bodies-Tht questioa of the relationship between the State Go vern- 
ments and local bodies arises mostly in the field of primary education^ In this field a recent 
committee ofthe Central Advisory Board of Education has examined the problem and its 
recommendations are under consideration by the various State Governments. In order to 
secure maximum local help and co-operation and to build educanon closely round the life 0 
the people, progressive decentralisation in the administration of education at lower levels should 
be effected as conditions become more and more favourable. Care should, however, be taken 
to ensure broad uniformity of educational policy and efficient and impartial administration. 


15. Role of private agencies-PTime igendes have always an important role to play 
in a democracy. In India where till recently they have had the major share of responsi- 
bility for welfare activities, they occupy a special place. Private agencies are generally able to 
manage things more cheaply than Government, for they are able to appeal more effectively 
to the idealism of workers and are comparatively free from red tape. In view of these consi- 
derations and the fact that mobilisation of the efforts of the entire nation is necessary to meet 
the situation in regard to education, for which private agencies are especially fined, it should be 
an item of priority in the Plan to help such agencies to develop their capacity fully and to 
function effectively. Both the Central and State Governments have schemes for helping 
private agencies. 


2. Pre-School Education 

16. The highly impressionable, plastic and educationally potent period of a child’s life 
preceding the age of six, when compulsion begins, has been neglected in India although it is 
all the more important in this country in view of the extremely depressing conditions of 
home life in most cases. The existing schools are mostly concentrated in the towns and cater 
for the children of the richer classes while the need of the rural areas and of industrial labour 
which is very much greater, is almost completely negleaed. 

17. In view of the shortage of funds. Government can accept only limited responsibility 
in this field, confined to research in evolving methods suited to our needs, training of teachers, 
helping private agencies, who take up this work in the rural areas, by grants-in-aid and running 
a few model balwadis or nursery schools in each State. In labour areas, it should be the respon- 
sibility of industry to make provision for such schools. In other areas the major burden of 
organising and running balwadis should be borne by local bodies. Where resources do not 
allow the opening of fulltime institutions, day nurseries, working for a few hours in mornings 
and evenings, should be o^anised by voluntary workers. Where buildings are not available 
seasonal open-air nurseries may be organised. 
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3. Primary (Including Basic) Education 

18. The proWsion of free and compulsory primary educauon, is the first necessary step 
towards establishing equality of opportunity for every citizen. At this stage, we deal with the 
entire future human resources of the country and, if it is properly handled, a way can be found 
for the full development and the most effective use of these resources. 

19. Basic edimtion—k most important development in the field of education in recent 
years has been the acceptance of basic education by the country as the pattern for the education 
of children of the age-group 6-14. Work in this direction, however, has only just begun. 
It has, moreover, varied to such an extent in the matter of approach and quality in different 
places that it is impossible to get an idea of the work done from statistics alone. This confusion 
should, however, disappear after the clear lead given by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in March, 1952, when they enunciated : “ A system of education cannot 
be considered as basic education in the real sense unless (a) it provides an integrated course, 
including both the junior and the senior stages, and (fr) places adequate emphasis on craft 
work in both its educational and productive as[>ects The broad framework of basic 
education has been worked out and given inspiring expression at some places. But it has to 
be recognised that many of its details remain to be worked out and we are far from having 
fully developed the potentialities of basic education. 

20. The foremost task in the field of basic education is the improvement of technique and 
the development of methods, by which it can be passed on to the vast majority of teachers of 
rather low educational qualifications and average ability. To this end at least one group of 
model basic institutions should be opened in each of the Part ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ States and in Delhi 
among part ' C ’ States. Each group should consist of a number of pre-basic and basic schools, 
a post-basic school, a teachers’ training school and a teachers’ training college. These 
institutions should be located near each other. One of their important tasks will be to 
develop a spirit of self-help and co-operation in the school community as well as to work for 
an allround reconstruction of the community around. In addition, a few experimental basic 
schools should also be opened in urban areas to discover necessary modifications of the basic 
system, as it has been worked out in the rural areas, to make it suitable for urban areas as well. 

21. Our experience of basic education hitherto is very limited. Even so, as the recent 
inquiry conducted in regard to its productive aspect by the Ministry of Education shows, 
wherever the scheme has been given a fair trial it has yielded encouraging results in spite of 
serious handicaps. The stage has arrived for a thorough investigation of the obstacles in 
the way of the full development of the productive capacity of basic education, as far as that can 
be done without sacrificing educational interests, and a determined effort to remove them. 
Any success in this direction would help in the spread of free and universal basic education for 
the people. 

22. The Slates have hitheno tried to run mostly basic schools of five classes which are 
truncated units not only economically but also educationally. We would recommend that all 
States should run, wherever conditions permit, eight-year full-fledged basic schools instead 
of five-year schools. The experience ofBihar indicates that hardly any additional recurring 
expenditure would be involved in adding the three senior classes. 
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23 Insufficient anendance seriously affects the productivity of most basic schools. The 
remedy does not Ue merely in compulsion. The positive approach to the question is to improve 
the economic condition of the villager. The burden on him of supporting the child should be 
lightened by providing in schools free lunch, wherever possible, and by orgamsmg voluntary 
work outside school hours to enable pupils to produce essential consumable or marketable 
articles. Holidays should be so timed that labour of children is available to their parents in 
the busy season. The practical aspect of basic education and its capacity to serve the 
community should be fuUy developed to convince the viUagers of its utility and win for it 
thfjr loyalty. The teachers should also be taught in training colleges to handle more than 
one class at a time. Perhaps the most important aspect of the question is the improvement 
of the quality of teachers. 

24. Non-provision ofadequate land, initial equipment and other capital expenditure are 
amongst other serious handicaps. Most of the schools have no land while others have an insuffi- 
cient amount of it. Land, however, is necessary to develop agriculture-centred basic schools 
and to introduce kitchen gardening in other schools. The report of the Ministry of Education 
on the productive aspea of basic education, referred to earlier, estimates that the total amount 
required for basic schools, for all the children of the age-group 6-14, and training schools, for 
tr ainin g the necessary number of teachers for them, will be 31,46,460 acres which is only 
0'99 per cent of the total cultivated area in India. Difficulties of procuring land have to be 
faced at the local level. We would suggest the following measures to solve them 

(0 Basic schools should be opened, or existing primary schools converted into basic 
schools, preferably in those places where the local inhabitants are prepared to 
donate at least five aaes of land and the local community, or the State, provides 
initial equipment and other capital expenditure. The experience of Bihar, 
where basic education has been given a comparatively fair trial over some period, 
proves that gifts of land for basic schools can be easily secured. The social 
education programmes of the State Governments can prepare ground for such 
donations. 

(k) Wherever Government land is available or where Government come into possession 
of land, such as by the abolition of Zamindari estates, basic institutions should 
have a prior claim in the surplus land. 

(«0 All Government demonstration farms should be used for trainingthestaffofbasic 
institutions. 

(iv) Wherever consolidation of holdings is undertaken, the needs of the local school 
for land should be taken into consideration in determining the extent of land to 
be reserved for the common needs of the village. 

(o) Government should simplify procedure for the transfer of land and provide the 
schOTls with necessary facilities and co-operation of the agricultural department 
for improving the land offered. 
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(o«) WTiere land is not obtainable under any condition it may be rented. 

(n'l') Collective labour under the supervision of teachers, as has been tried in the basic 
school at Vedchhi*, for example, may also pro\'ide a way out of the difficulty of 
procuring land. 

Requisitioning of land should not be resorted to, except under verj’ exceptional circumstances, 
as it creates strained relations between the school and those who are dispossessed in the 
surrounding area. 

25. It has, however, to be recognised that very little experience has been gained about 
the problem of agriculture-centred basic schools. It is very necessary, therefore, to take up 
forthwith a few agriculture-centred schools as an objea of special study by qualified people 
so that they can provide guidance for the rest. 

26. The disposal of the products of basic schools is not properly attended to. It is too 
often forgotten that indifferent craft work is not only bad economics but also bad education. 
Arrangements should be made to carry out all the craft processes so that finished products 
are turned out from basic schools, either singly or a number of schools co-operating together. 
Quality and taste should be properly attended to and every attempt should be made to elimi- 
nate waste. Articles produced should be generally for consumption by the community of 
students and teachers and the local community. If production is properly planned, and the 
community spirit is developed, there should be no unsold surplus. When, however, this 
adjustment is not perfea, the services of the normal machinery for the disposal of cottage 
industry products should be available to these schools. 

27. In view of the central place which the personality of the teacher occupies in the basic 
system, the selection and training of the large number of basic teachers required is one of the 
most baffling problems in spreading basic education. The methods of selection should be 
so devised as to give due weight to personal traits in the teacher like the love of children and 
rural areas, self-help, initiative, resourcefulness, etc., which constitute really the key to his 
success as a basic teacher. 


28. In view of the heavy cost that wiU be involved in training the large number of teachers 
required, it is highly important to develop the productive capacity of training schools to the 
fullest extent possible, consistent with educational interests. That will also prowde pupd 
teachers valuable lessons in self-help and resourcefulness. In view of the results obtained by 
some of the basic schools there are good prospects of achieving a fair amount of success in 

this regard in basic training schools and colleges. 


2g The training of a large number of teachers, required within a r^onably short 

of time is a colossal Lk, which will need the closest co-opcradon of Ae Centrf ' 

the StaJe Governments and nonKjfficial bodies. Besides the services of basic education ei^m. 
tSe pmgiSmeTui require the services of allied departments like agncdture. a^ bus 
tad^Toperanon. etc, whose ftillest co-operation should, dietefore, be_e^ 


'Distria Surat (Bombay Sute). 
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30. The training programmes should be split up into two parts, both proceeding side by 
side : one concentrating on quality, which can grow only slowly, and the other on those basic 
skills and knowledge like organised community living, craft work, etc., which can be imparted 
en masse in regional camps. The teachers trained by the latter method should continue 
to be trained on the job by guiding literature, by peripatetic teachers being posted in their midst 
for short periods, by holding short refresher courses, etc. To get the best out of the teachers, 
favourable atmosphere should be provided by giving a short course in basic education to all the 
officers of the department, so that they can guide the teachers with sympathy and under- 
standing. 

31. Buildings should be of the simplest possible type and, as far as possible, built out of 
local material and the free labour of the people. Government should help with technical 
advice for which the public works departments should experiment with cheap designs which 
can be constructed with locally available material. The response of the public in the matter 
of school buildings in many places shows what can be done by public co-operation. The 
procedure of giving building grants should, however, be so simplified that grants, which are 
meant to stimulate public effort, are not so long delayed as to damp it. 

32. The precise nature of the administrative machinery will be determined by each State 
a ccording to the prevailing conditions. In view of the past experience as well as the nature 
of basic education, however, we would recommend certain general considerations which, 
we feel, should be kept in view. Basic education being a new experiment, it is essential in the 
initial stages to create a strong nucleus by having a separate unit for it within the education 
department. Secondly, basic education should have the co-operation of all departments 
whose work is vitally related to basic institutions. The extent of the responsibility of each 
department in this regard should be carefully worked out. Attempt should be made to locate 
the headquarters, temporary or permanent, of the officers of the various departments at basic 
institutions, wherever possible. Thirdly, basic education, being a programme of community 
action, non-officials should be associated with it at different levels and local committees should 
have the largest powers possible, consistent with efficiency and broad uniformity of policy. 

33. Primary education — regards the question of ordinary primary education, we feel 
that, in view of the poor return from it, the tendency to open new primary schools should 
not be encouraged and, as far as possible, resources should be concentrated on basic education 
and the improvement and remodelling of existing primary schools on basic lines, as far as that 
^ be done with the personnel available. Even where new primary schools have to be opened 
tor any special reasons, the curricular content should generaUy be the same as for basic schools 
and the earliest opportunity should thereafter be taken to convert these schools into fuU-fledged 
baste schools. As an immediate step, craft teachers should be trained on a large scale and 
craft introduced in as many schools as possible. The conversion programme, as well as the 
programme of opemng new basic schools, should be so conduaed that other primary schools 

r' to eliminate 

^^thy nvalry between basic and ordinary primary schools but also to promote the 
development of a unifonn system of education. It should, moreover, be preceded by the 
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education of the public in regard to the value of basic education. The question of 
improving pay-scales and conditions of service of teachers will be dealt with in a 
subsequent section. The question of improving buildings of ordinary primary schools 
has to be dealt with in the same way as indicated in para. 31. 

34. Although State resources should be concentrated largely on basic education the people 
should be encouraged to provide themselves with whatever education they can with the 
co-operation of voluntary agencies. Students can make a substantial contribution if their 
efforts are properly mobilised. Properly directed children’s clubs should also be formed to 
impart some of the essentiak of education to children for whom regular school education 
cannot be provided. 


4. Secondary Education 

35. The Government of India has set up a Commission to examine the entire question 
of secondary education. We have, therefore, confined our remarks only to a few of the more 
important and wider considerations which should be kept in mind in formulating its pattern. 


Objectives 

36. In the first place, secondary education must be closely related to the psychological 
needs of the adolescents for whom it is being designed. Secondly, it should be vitally related 
to the existing socio-economic situation, to the directive principles of State policy laid down 
in the Constitution and the approved schemes for social and economic reconstruction. In 
order to equip the youth adequately for the needs of the existing socio-economic situation, it 
is necessary to give secondary education a vocational bias. At present this education is 
mainl y academic and does not provide sufficient scope for adolescents with varying aptitudes, 
especially those with a marked practical bent of mind. Thirdly, secondary education should 
grow from the education that is being given at the primary stage, i. e., it should be closely 
integrated with basic education and its essential underlying principles. There should be 
no wide variation in the method of teaching and curriculum of the basic and the secondary 
school. The planning of the secondary education must also have in view the creation of 
leadership in the intermediate level, because, for the majority of students, formal education 
comes to an end at this stage. To this end, suitable types of multilateral or unilateral schools 
offering parallel courses should be provided and the personnel for vocational guidance 
should be trained. The standards to be attained should be high enough, on the on and 
to make the majority of students whose education ends at the secondary stage to be efficient 
workers and, on the other, to enable the rmnority who proceed to higher education to profit 
trom the instructions they receive at these instimtions. In view of the role it has to play 
between the basic and the higher stage, the planning of secondary education requires con- 
^iderable care and attention. 
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Finance 

37. Regarding finance, capital expenditure should be provided partly by the State and 
panly by the local people. In the rural areas, the local people should help by providing land, 
free labour in the construction of buildings, etc. Simple living, based on self-help, should 
considerably reduce living expenditure in hostels. Economic activities like agriculture, 
conage industries, small-scale industries, etc., should be encouraged— even from the wider 
educational point of view— and thereby help to recover at least a pan of the recurring 
expenditure. 


Relationship of Post-Basic and Secondary Schools 

38. One problem which has to be immediately tackled is the relationship of post-basic 
and secondary schools. We feel that the same credit should be given to the products of the 
two types for equal years of schooling for purposes of inter-school transfers and going in 
for higher education. For purposes of employment and adjudging capacity for social service, 
however, the attainments of the different pupils should provide the data for assessing their 
comparative worth. Maintenance of detailed index cards should considerably help in this 
direction. 


5. University Education 

39. The Ministry of Education appointed the University Eoucation Commission, which 
reported in 1949, to examine the entire question of university education. The Commission 
has suggested comprehensive and far-reaching reforms. We have received valuable help 
from the Commission’s report in framing our recommendations in the light of our resources 
and the over-all needs of the country. 

40. The problem of the re-organisation of university education is really three-fold : 
the reform of the existing system to enable it to yield the best results it is capable of yielding, 
the building up of a new system (or systems) more suited to our national needs and the working 
out of the relationship of the various systems, while they exist side by side. In spite of their 
grave defects, the existing universities are the only repositories we have of the tradition of 
o^nised knowledge and the course of wisdom is to improve their working while we attempt 
to build a system or systems better suited to our needs. 


Reform of the Existing System 

41. Fimnee-Ths immediate difficulty that has to be faced in the reform of university 
education is that of finance. The financial position of most of the universities has worsened 
in recent years on account of the large increase in expenditure. A very large number of 
universities are running on deficit budgets and hardly any university has the funds for necessary 
development. 
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42. The sources of income other than grants-in-aid from Govemms are drying up or 
like fees have already almost reached their limit. The financial burden of any improvement, 
therefore, that might be undertaken has to be borne mainly by the State. 

43. Vi'hile means should be found to strengthen the financial position of the universities 
to the extent that our resources allow, it is necessary to make the best use of available 
resources, for which we would recommend the following measures 

(1) A University Grants Commission after the pattern suggested by the University 

Education Commission should be set up. It should be one of its functions to 
see that the tendency to open new universities, without adequate finances, is 
resisted. Universities should not recognise new colleges until they are sure 
of their financial stability. 

(2) Economies should be effeaed and more sadsfaaory results obtained by the 

co-ordination of post-graduate work in the various universities, thereby preventing 
uxmecessary duplication. This should also be the responsibility of the University 
Grants Commission when it is set up. 

(3) There is some room for economy in the running of universities, as revealed by the 

Report of the Reviewing Committee, appointed by the Government of India 
to examine the problems and difficulties facing the three Central universities and 
the ways and means by which Government can help them. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee should receive the careful consideration of all universities. 

(4) Residential life in hostels should be based on the maximum of self-help and the 

ideals of utmost simplicity should be inculcated among university students. 

44. Overcrowding in colleges— ^nothti very important problem is the serious overcrowding 
in most of the colleges, which makes individual attention, so necessary at this stage, simply 
impossible. We must develop and apply selective tests on a large scale so that nobody is 
allowed to go up for higher education who is not fit to profit by it. But, in order to be able 
to enforce this selection, opportunities should be provided to the large majority of students to 
find gainful employment by making pre-university education purposeful and complete 

in itself. 


45. The above measures will, however, take time to produce any appreciable results. 
Immediate relief can be had by providing facilities for private study, through correspondence 
courses and radio lectures organised as far as possible by the various universities, and allowing 
students to take the various examinations privately. This will have the additional advantage 
of giving an opportunity for progress to those who have to enter life early. 
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46. The preeem praoice under which a degree ie S 
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the departments themselves. Both these measures should make it unnecessary y 

students to crowd coUeges merely to get a degree for securmg employment. 


47. Improving standards of teaching-T)^t most important factor responsible for the 
existing low standards of teaching is the poor scales of pay and unsausfactory conditions of 
service of the staff employed. The question is discussed in paragraphs 120 and 121. In 
addition, the following measures are recommended for improving standards of teaching . 


(1) Proper steps must be devised to remedy the existing state of affairs in universities 

where, in too many cases, power and position depend not on the quality of work 
a person puts in but on his capacity to manage votes in the various university 

elections. 

(2) The number of working days should be increased to at least 1 80, exclusive of exami- 

nation days. The continuity of studies is too frequently broken by casual 
holidays. A continuous period of study, followed by a continuous period 
of holidays, is desirable. That would give students the opportunity to 
engage in part-time work if they so desired and enable college authorities to 
provide other activities for students such as study tours, work camps, etc. 


(3) The system of inviting guest speakers on an honorarium may make the services 
of some good teachers available without much additional cost, especially in big 
towns and cities. 


(4) In order to develop a more balanced outlook and personality and habits of 
co-operation and self-help, students should engage themselves in such activities 
as community cleaning, making and repair of roads within the college compound, 
gardening, visits to the country-side and slum areas, etc. These activities 
will have the additional advantage of reducing the cost of maintaining a 
college. 


(5) Another reform which is very urgently needed and should be considered in all its 
bearings is the raising of the age-limit of admission to universities. 


(6) An atmosphere of discussion and free thinking should be encouraged through 
seminars, teachers’ and students’ camps, etc. 
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(7) Steps should also be taken to correa the one-sidedness of present university 
education so that arts students have basic scientific knowledge and science 
students the essential knowledge of the humanities. 

48. Control of universities— Tht control of universities leaves much to be desired. 
Apart from the evils of the teacher-politician, who has come up as a result of the introduction 
of democratic control in universities, they are subjected to unhealthy outside influences which 
nullifies their autonomy. Except the three institutions diroctly administered by the Central 
Government, universities are a State subject, and consequently the all-India aspects are 
apt to be neglected. There is great disparity in the quality of administration in different 
universities. The functions of the University Grants Commission should, therefore, also 
include the ensuring of minimum standards of teaching and internal administration in the 
various universities and the securing of proper attention for the national .aspects of 
university education. 

Building up of a New System— Rural Universities 

49. The urgent necessity of providing higher education to the rural areas is obvious. 
To meet this need, the University Education Commission has recommended a new pattern 
under the name of rural university. The Central Government should help to establish, 
during the period of the Pjan, at least one such university, wherever the earlier stages of 
basic education, out of which it has to grow, have been worked out. Apart from serving 
the villages, the experience gained in the working of rural universities is Ukely to be useful 
in affecting certain necessary reforms in our existing universities, thereby enabling them to 
serve the national needs more effectively. 

Relationship BF^^VEEN Existing and Rural Universities 

50. The rural universities that may be set up ^vill have to pass through a period of 
experimentation, during which it is essential that they should have free scope for 
development. In order not to place the produas of these institutions at a disadvantage, 
the degree of the rural universities should have as much validity in the matter of public 
appointments as those of older universities. 

6. Social Education 

51. The concept of adult education, which was mostly confined to literacy, was found 
to be too narrow to be able to meet the various needs of the adults. It was, therefore, widen^ 
to include, in addition to literacy, the health, recreation and home life of the adults, te 
economic life and citizenship training ; and to denote this new concept the term 'soaaJ 
education ’ was coined. Social education implies an all-comprehensive programme of 
community uplift through community action. External aid may be there but only to stimulate 
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and not to replace, community effort. The importance of such a progr^e is obvious It 
should not only make our limited resources much more effecuve. but also build up a self-rehan 
nation. In a country, where nearly 8o per cent of the populauon are lUiterate, democracy wi 
not take root until a progressive programme of primary education trams up a generation fit 
to undertake its responsibilities. Even the programme of primary educauon is considerably 
handicapped without a corresponding programme of the education of adults. 


Assessment op the Present Situation 

52. The work in the field of social education has been mostly confined to literacy. 
As a result of the work in recent years, especially during I 937'39 and since 1949 - 50 ) the 
literacy percentage increased from 8 3 in I 93 i to i7-2* per cent in 1951- Most of the 
post-literacy work is done through Ubraries though, due to the dearth of suitable Uterature, 
the library movement has not made much headway in the villages. Recently the importance 
of recreational and cultural activities in programmes of social education has been increasingly 
recognised. Our cultural agencies like dance, drama, puppet show, fairs and festivals, 
bhajan, ktrian, etc., have been used but. without any systematic anempt being made to 
gauge, develop and fully exploit their potentialities for mass education. Fairs and festivals 
had a meaning in olden times. They have, however, to be reinterpreted and modified to fit 
into the modem context and become live and full of meaning to the people today. Modem 
means of mass communication like the film and the radio have attracted much greater 
attention but, on account of their heavy cost, their use has been very much limited. 
Attempts have also been made in a few institutions to improve the economic condition of the 
villagers by teaching them improved crafts and agriculture. Very good all-round social 
education work has been done by some of the basic institutions. Co-operatives have also 
been developed as an agency of social education. 


The Approach 

53. The approach to the problem has to be determined in the light of our resources 
and the magnitude of the task ahead. The total expenditure on social education in 1950-51 
was Rs. 83’45 The average annual expenditure visualized in the Plan is Rs. 3-02 
crorcs. We would, however, require an average armual expenditure of Rs. zyf crores for 
the next ten years to make everybody literate and give him in addition, a veneer of social 
education in the larger sense of the term. The situation, therefore, calls for a most carefully 
planned approach. At the national level, priorities in the programme of social education should 
be determined by^ the overaU national priorities, thereby not only winning for it the 
enthusiasm and support of the country at large but also making it directly productive, as it 
would enable the human faaor to respond fully to the .national plans of development. 


'Figure* tie provisional. 

tPtmphleiNo. 79— Boretu of Educatioo. P. ii3-Sctane'(b}. 
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Organization of co-operatives, agencies of village development, co-operative farming, 
agricultural extension work, etc., are priority tasks in the Plan. We would, therefore, 
recommend that social education should be based on them. That is to say, in handling 
these acti\'ities utmost attention should be paid to inculcating in the adults right individual 
and collective habits, and the knowledge of various subjects should be correlated to every 
step inv olved in these activities, thereby broadening the horizon of the adults and enabling 
them to understand and effectively participate in the wider national life. For that it would 
be necessary to give re-orientation courses to the personnel engaged in these departments 
and to prepare literature to guide them in this work. 

54. Within the broad framework of national priorities the actual programmes in a 
locality should be determined by local needs. Planning at the local level is equally essential 
if the danger of frittering away our meagre resources in a number of unco-ordinated activities 
is to be avoided. The principles which should govern our approach in this regard may be 
stated as follows. Our resources should be used in the first instance, as far as possible, for 
that programme which not only meets some immediately felt need of the local community, 
in whose midst the programme is conducted, but also builds up resources for developing 
the programme with the expanding awareness of the community of its own needs. That is 
the only way by which, with our limited resources, we can make any impression on the problem. 
Secondly, the social education approach must permeate all programmes of State aid to the 
people, That is to say that before any programme of State aid is launched the people should 
be so educated in regard to it that their instina to help themselves is fully aroused and they 
are anxious to receive the programme and do their utmost in the execution of it. Thirdly, 
there should be the closest integration of the various activities conducted in a locality so that 
the forces of friendship and goodwill released by one activity, immediately recognised by the 
villagers as good or pleasant, can be utilised for winning their co-operation for activities 
requiring more strenuous effort or the usefulness of which is not so immediately apparent to 
them. Fourthly, it should be our endeavour to increase the effectiveness of private agencies 
doing social education work in an area by giving them proper help. 

. The Programme 

55. Besides the social education work which various agencies entrusted primarily with 
other work— like agriculture, animal husbandry, etc.— may carry on in close connection 
with their work, the programme of social education will fall into two parts. One should 
consist of whatever items any agency wants to or is capable of taking up out of the vast field 
of social education. Such agencies should be encouraged and helped, depending upon the 
usefulness of the work performed and the extent to which State resources can be. diverted for 
the purpose. The other part should consist of a planned programme outlined below w c 
should be undertaken wherever a properly trained worker is available. This is calculate to 
acnicve maximum results. State resources should naturally be concentrated more on e 
1 Iter part of the programme and in training workers for it. This programme will differ m 
- .ifil and urban areas, in view of the different conditions prevailing in each. 
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56. In rural areas the point at which the social education programme in a locality can 
begin will of course depend on the conditions prevailing in the given area, Attempt 
should, however, be made at the earliest opportunity to organise an economic activity on 
co-operative basis. The precise nature of the activity and the degree and nature of 
co-operation will of course vary according to local needs and the degree of maturity of 
the local people. The underlj’ing object is that not only will it provide education to the 
participants by organising community efforts and pooling their resources but it will also, 
by the more effective use of local resources, ensure economic gain, which will generate 
sustained interest and create confidence. The co-operative activity will be the rallying 
point for the community and mark the beginning of the community centre, the nucleus of 
which will be provided by the trained community organiser. Where a co-operative society 
already e>ysts, the task of the worker will be to further improve it and transform it into 
an agency of social education. Similarly, programmes of health education and health 
services should also be organised on co-operative lines. The test of the proper time for any 
programme is that the community is psychologically prepared so that it can organise it with 
its own resources. 

57. The importance of providing healthy recreation cannot be too strongly stressed. 
In organising recreational programmes special attention should be given to the revival and 
proper utilisation of our cultural agencies. Occasions provided by fairs and festivals should 
be utilised for purposes of education, recreation and community organisation. Literature 
should be prepared explaining the significance of the various fairs and festivals and their 
relevance today as well as how their full educational potentialities can be developed and 
made use of. The State should encourage writers to produce plays containing constructive 
ideas for such occasions. Film shows by mobile vans may also be provided to the extent that 
resources permit. It should be remembered, however, that unless integrated with the 
programme of development going on in an area their use b strictly limited. Certain films 
which will be relevant to conditions all over India, such as those dealing with common diseases 
and those calculated to inculcate right individual and collective habits, should be prepared 
by the Central Government and lent out to the various States. Well-regulated radio broad- 
casts should also be increasingly used for reaeation and instruction. 

58. In organising literacy and post-literacy work the aim should be to put it on a self- 
nancing basis, as far as possible, by normally starting it only when the ground has been 

prepared by some more obviously useful activity like the economic activity, mentioned 
earher, and the interest in knowledge has been sufficiently stimulated. A news-sheet, locally 
pro ^d, and carrying suggestions for improving their lot— suggestions which they can 

umncdiately put into practice and in which they have developed faith as a result ofthe work in 

e rn stage-should find ready customers among the villagers. At a later stage the State 

c P with libraries to the extent that its resources allow. 

59. If we have provided the above four programmes, correlating relevant knowledge 
at every step, we will not only have met the primary needs of the masses but also taught them 
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through living, most of the things that are required for the citizen of a modem democratic 
State. There is, however, no end to activities that might be included m a programme of 
social education and, as the capacity of the masses to help themselves increases, more and 
more activities can be added. The above intensive programme should be spread in the 
surrounding villages through local leaders thrown up as a result of the working of small groups 
in youth clubs, women’s clubs, children’s clubs, farmers’ clubs, etc., which it should be the 
aim of the community organiser to set up. Short and intensive camps should be organised 
for these leaders where the working of the social education programme is explained to them. 
Thereafter continual guidance is given to them from his headquaners by the community 
organiser. 


6o. In the case of urban areas, there are so many groups that the problems will have 
to be studied in relation to each group. The problem of healthy and cheap recreation is also 
more acute in the towns than in the villages. T*he overall considerations will, however, be 
the same as in the rural areas. The programmes must begin with felt needs and must have the 
capacity to grow by the resources of the local community. But in view of the congestion in 
towns, the high price of land and buildings and the business of the townsman, the State or 
phdanthropic organisations may have to provide a building for each community centre, though 
even here the attempt should be to mobilise as much of the local effort as possible for the purpose. 
As in the villages so in the towns, the State or other organisations that may be doing the work 
of social education should provide a worker, highly trained in community organisation and in 
the mobilisation of its resources. In urban areas, especially in industrial areas, special at- 
tention should be paid to improving the skill of the workers. 


Selection and Training of Workers 

6i. The selection and training of workers are perhaps the most important tasks. Two 
types of social education workers will be required : those who have specialised in community 
organisation, and others who, with proper reorientation of outlook, can work under their 
guidance. In the case of the former especially, as the qualities of personality— initiative, 
resourcefulness, leadership, spirit of sacrifice and service and mastery of cheap, simple and 
intelligent living— are more important than mere academic qualifications, a new system of 
selection will have to be evolved. The training of community organisers should be very 
thorough and should consist of improved methods of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, one 
or two of the most important cottage industries of the area concerned, principles and 
organisation of co-operatives, organisation of simple reaeational programmes, organisation of 
community centres, etc., and, above all, the handling of these activities in such a way as to 
lead to the development of the minds of men most effectively. Training in literacy work 
should also be given. The training of cornmunity organisers should be arranged in conjunc- 
tion with a training centre for basic teadiers, a post-basic school or an agricultural school or 
college, which should preferably be at an extension headquaners. The greatest stress should 
be laid on the development of the maximum possible self-help and self-suppon, consistent 
with other interests, as these workers have primarily to infuse that spirit among the people. 
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62. The other category of social education workers will include school teachers, 
village level workers, various Government officers working in the locality concerned 
and workers of private agencies. Regarding pupil-teachers, training in social education work 
should be compulsory in all training colleges. The State should provide special grants for the 
departments of social education in training coUeges for some years to come to give an impetus 
to the work. Short and intensive training in social education work should be organised in 
camps for teachers already on the job. The training of vUlage level workers should also 
include initiation into the human side of their work : mass psychology, mass approach, 
community organisation, etc. Training facilities should also be offered for workers of private 
agencies. Higher officers should be given a reorientation course, so that they develop an 
integrated outlook, which wiU not only enable them to guide the worker with sympathy and 
understanding but also make for better inter-departmental co-operation, upon which 
the success of the rural development programme in an area depends. 

Research in Literacy Methods and Production op Literature 

63. Teachers’ training colleges should take up research in methods of imparting 
literacy. Work in the experiment^ centres of social education, wWch should be associated 
in the case of rural areas with the group of model basic institutions mentioned earlier, 
should provide sufficient material for literature suitable for adults. There is also considerable 
room here for inter-departmental co-operation and for co-operation between the States sharing 
a common linguistic area. The Centre should provide model guide books for workers and 
prepare pamphlets on certain standard subjects like health, democratic citizenship, 
co-operatives, etc. 

Devising a Suitable Machinery 

64. The present stage of social education in the country is essentially experimental 
and needs Central guidance. The work should be co-ordinated with similar work in basic 
education and a common committee of experts should advise the Centre in the matter 
of initiating and aiding financially experimental work in both these fields in the States, 
and guide it, assess the results and make them available to other States. A common 
national platform, where the various agencies can meet at intervals for mutual discussion— so 
necessary for evolving a common outlook and securing co-ordination of different agencies— is 
already provided by the Indian Adult Education Association. 

65. The director of social education in a State should be a man highly trained in 
community organisation and should be able to advise and help the State in the matter of 
public participation in its various development programmes. He should have a body 
representing important non-official agendes to advise him. 

66. At the field level it is mostly a task of re-organising and co-ordinating existing 
agendes rather than of creating new ones. The problem is different in rural and urban 
areas. In rural areas the following measures should be taken 

(1) Educational institutions should become examples of self-help, democratic 
community living, co-operative labour and intelligent handling of economic 
activity. Education should centre round agriculture and cottage industries 
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and educational institutions should be well equipped with agricultural farms, 
craft work-shops, etc. Educational institutions would thereby become 
excellent centres for spreading ideas for improving our social and economic 
life. Basic schools, which are already conceived on the above lines, have 
special significance in this regard. All facilities should, therefore, be provided 
at the basic training centres so that the teachers are trained as first class social 
education workers. 

(2) The village level worker, wherever provided, should also be stationed in a school, 

as far as possible. Under his guidance even an ordinary school may begin 
to make some contribution, which will also prepare it for ultimate conversion 
into a basic school. 

(3) Besides the above agencies the State should provide, wherever possible, community 

organisers, say one for 50 villages, to make use of, help, guide and co-ordinate 
the activities of all agencies working in their respective spheres. These also 
should be attached to educational institutions. 

(4) The role of private agencies has already been discussed. 

67. In urban areas quite a large number of agencies exist and the key problem is to 
co-ordinate their activities for a comprehensive programme of social education. For this 
purpose city or town social education councils should be instituted, where they do not exist 
already, each consisting of the representatives of the various agencies operating in the town 
concerned. This Council should distribute items of social education work among the various 
agencies according to their capacity and willingness to undertake it. Social education in 
industrial areas in towns has special importance in view of the dull and drab conditions of 
life prevailing in urban areas. Here the employer and the labour unions should be able to 
co-operate. 


7. Professional Education 

68. The importance of professional education cannot be over-emphasised as it trains 
the personnel for the varied national tasks ahead as weU as fits pupils for earning a living for 
themselves. In view of the under-developed state of the country, professions offering 
prospects of lucrative employment are limited. Even so, and despite the increasing attention 
which professional education has received in the last few years, the available facilities on 
the whole fall far short of the demand by students. Some of the important lines of 
professional education are dealt with below. 


Engineering and Technological Education 

69. Assessment of the existing siruurwH— Engineering and technological education 
has been receiving an increasing amount of anention during the last five years. The 
development, however, has not been uniform at all levels. Facilities for post graduate 
studies and research are very inadequate, while the progress in respea of the undergraduate 
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courses has been quite rapid. There has also been considerable expansion m the p ovi^o 
of facilities for diploma or certificate courses for training supervisory personnel. Ihe 
following figures indicate the quantum of development since 1947 in provision of degree 

and diploma courses 


Year 

Engineering 

Technology 


Output 

Intake 

Output 

Intake 

Degru Courses 

1947 . 

950 

2,520 

320 

420 

1950 . 

1,652 

3,297 

795 

ias6 

1951 • 

2,152 

3,755 

675 

1.338 

Diploma Courses 

1947 . 

1,150 

3,150 

290 

500 

1950 . 

. 1,864 

4400 

689 

1,212 

1951 • 

1,923 

4.965 

885 

1,523 


Almost all the above development has taken place in the basic courses and specialised 
courses have not received due attention. 

70. At the craftsman level, except in a few progressive States, adequate emphasis 
has not been placed on this highly imporunt type of training and the existing facilities are 
very insufficient. Similarly the development that has taken place in the provision of 
facilities for the training of industrial workers, of technical teachers and instructors and of 
retrenched personnel for alternative employment is also not commensurate with the 
requirements of the country. Technical high schools, recommended by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, have also not received sufficient attention. 

71. It would thus appear that there has been extensive development in the provision 
of courses leading to degrees and diplomas. Until, therefore, the Technical Manpower 
Committee of the AU-India Council for Technical Education has assessed the country’s 
requirements, it would be advisable to consolidate the work in the existing institutions 
and not to embark upon new ventures, except in certain specialised fields mentioned later. 
This is all the more necessary in view of the fact that the recent large increase in numbers 
has not always been accompanied by corresponding expansion of physical facilities (buildings 
and equipment) and the training in at least some of the institutions leaves much to be desired. 
The improvement of institutions and reorientation of training are, therefore, the 
needs of the hour rather than any expansion in numbers. 

72. Besides the quantitative aspect, mentioned above, are the more fundamental 
questions such as the pattern of technical education, the apportionment of responsibility 
as between the various agencies concerned, the control of technical education, co-operation 
between industy and commerce on the one hand and technical institutions on the other 
etc., that will have to be dealt with. 
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73. Pattern of technical education— The Joint Committee of the AU-lndia Council 
for Technical Education and the Inter-University Board has made specific recommendations 
in regard to the pattern of education at different levels, both in engineering and technology, 
viz . : — 

(a) that a Master’s degree be given after a person has obtained the first award in the 
subjea (the first UniversiQ' degree or its equivalent) and has gone through 
disciplined training, which may involve a certain amount of research ; 

( 5 ^ that the first degree in Engineering should be awarded on satisfaaory completion 
of a four years’ course, following Intermediate Science, of which at least six 
months should have been spent in practical training ; and 

(c) that the first degree in Technology should be awarded either after a four years’ 
course following Intermediate Science or a two years’ course following 
Bachelor’s degree in Science. 

74. Except for a few courses at the Indian Instinite of Science, Bangalore, and the 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, there are hardly any facilities at the post- 
graduate level in engineering. On the technological side, there are wide disparities both 
in the nomenclature of awards and in the content of training leading to post-graduate 
awards. Similarly at the under-graduate level, there are considerable variations in the 
duration and content of training. The lead given by the Joint Committee should be of 
great value in removing this chaos and we hope that the various universities will adopt the 
suggestions made by this expert body. We also hope that similar committees should be 
constituted to review from time to time the existing pattern in order to keep it adjusted to the 
changing requirements of the country and the institutions concerned will take advantage of the 
advice tendered by the appropriate expen bodies in the interest of efficiency and maintenance 
of standards. 

75. One very important lacuna in the organisation of facilities for degree and diploma 
courses is the absence of adequate arrangements to enable young people entering industry 
to continue their education, concurrently with the discipline and experience of work, by 
part-time study during day time or in the evenings. Almost all development has taken place 
on routine lines and the time has come when due emphasis should be laid on practical 
aspects. We consider it important that appropriate steps should be taken to bring about 
the establishment of what are known in the United Kingdom as technical colleges, preferably 
by re*orienting the activities of some of the existing institutions. Such colleges will adopt 
a less academic approach to scientific principles than that charaaeristic of colleges preparing 
students for university degrees, and wUl train persons who wUl be of great use in the 
industrial advancement of tlie country. 

76. For the training of engineering supervisory personnel, we would commend the 
universal ^option of the National Certificate Courses in engineering, framed by the All-India 
Council for Technical Education, which have the special advantage of being so devised that 
they can be taken on a part-time basis as well. 
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At the craftsman level there is at present no co-ordination in the matter of training 
and testing of craftsmen. The Government of India have recently appointed the National 
Trades Certification Investigation Committee. We hope that when its report is published it 
will provide valuable guidance in this matter. 

78. Most of the trade training institutions cater at present for the urban population. 
We consider that the establishment of rural training centits, each at the centre of a group 
of villages, will go a long way towards improving techniques and skills of the villagers. 
These workshops should be opened in conjunction with basic institutions wherever possible, 
thereby effecting economy in equipment and staff and further establish the basic institutions 
in the affections of the people. 


79. There is an urgent need for establishing a large number of technical high schools. 
We note that the All-India Council for Technical Education has appointed a small 
committee to report on this question. 

80. Appcrtionmmi of responsibility — responsibility for technical education has 
to be borne by the Central and State Governments on the one hand and industry and commerce 
on the other, with whatever assistance they can get from the public. So far as the 
State and Central Governments are concerned the Constitution has defined their spheres. 
Within that broad directive, we feel that the responsibility for technical education should be 
apportioned as follows 


Research, advanced work and post-graduate 
courses. 


! 

Under-graduate work 


Major responsibility should be that of the Central 
Government in view of the high expenditure 
involved and the need for proper co-ordina- 
tion. The Central Government should, how- 
ever, undenake this responsibility with such 
assistance as is available, from the State 
Governments, commerce and industry. 

Major responsibility should be that of the State 
Government concerned, with such grants-in- 
aid as may be made by the Central Govern- 
ment for maintenance of proper standards 
and provision of new approved courses. 


Diploma certificate courses for training 
lupervisory personnel 

Courses in^ junior technical institutions, 
industrial schools, trade schools, etc. 

Secondary education with technical bias . 


The State Governments and the Central Govern- 
ment in the proportion agreed upon in each case. 

The State Governments with the assistance of 
industry. 

The State Governments. 




Training of technical teachers and instruc- 


toia 


The rttponsibihty of the Central Government 
mthisl«l^ wiU be in accordance wKe 
r^^^ibOities undertaken for the various lev^ 
of training for which teachers are being trained. 
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81. Co-ordinaiion of technical education — At present, the position is that the All-India 
Council for Technical Education advises Governments on the development of highertechnical 
education. This body’s activities, however, relate only to the promotion of training and 
research facilities in the various institutions. For the promotion of engineering research, the 
Council of Scientific and Industnal Research has recently set up an Engineering Research 
Board. It is clear that the activities of this Board will extend to engineering colleges as well 
and we have no doubt that suitable means will be devised to co-ordinate the work of the 
two bodies. 

82. The Council for Technical Education proposes to have four Regional Committees, 
one each for the eastern, western, northern and southern regions of the country. The 
eastern and western committees have already been set up and we hope that the other two will 
also come into being very soon. It is the funaion of these committees to advise the Central 
Government, the State Governments and other authorities on the various problems 
concerning the region, connected with the provision of educational and training facilities in 
technical institutions and industry and commerce at all levels. 

83. In the interest of balanced development of technical education, especially in view 
of its expensiveness, it is desirable that the advice of a body which can take a comprehensive 
and overall view should be at the disposal of the various authorities running technical 
institutions or those who open new ones. We would recommend that a healthy convention 
should be established that whenever a new project is intended to be launched, or substantial 
development in existing institutions is contemplated, the views of the All-India Council 
for Technical Education are sought and accepted by the authorities concerned. This body 
with its Regional Committees, which would be in close touch with both technical institutions 
and industry and commerce, should be in an excellent position to render that service. 

84. Co-operation between industry and commerce and technical institutions — The inevitable 
necessity of the closest co-operation between industry and commerce on the one hand 
and the institutions that train the personnel for them on the other is obvious, and every step 
should be taken to improve the position in this regard. Technical institutions and industry 
working together can develop courses at the post-graduate level in several ways. One of these 
is “company operated courses” for giving the new employees, in addition to works 
experience, some form of orientation training to acquaint them with their surroundings, the 
organisation of the companies, their purposes and policies and, above all, to show them the 
paths of opportunities that are open to them. The other is “college extension courses 
for the technical employees of industry. Colleges located in industrial centres can meet a real 
need by offering out-of-hours courses for ambitious technical graduates. The third is “post- 
graduate college courses” for employees on leave. Indian industry can cenaWy accomplish 
the task of training top-grade scientists by returning to the universities and coUeges a few men 
each year for independent study. Such men, reluming to coUeges in their mature yeaw, 
should not undertake any specific courses of study, or work for any degrees, but should 
rather pursue their own research objectives, developed from their industrial experience. 
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doing some teaching also if they feel so inclined. Industry could greatly expand opportunities 
for advanced study in the colleges by providing fellowships for its own employees, who 
could be given leave of absence to carry on such study. 


85. The importance of keeping the teaching staff alert brings up another field for 
co-operative programmes. Best results can be obtained by industry convening conferences 
of professors and teachers. A similar result can be accomplished in part through lectures at 
the colleges by industrial leaders. A series of lectures by a number of men in different fields 
will probably be more effective than single isolated ones. The stimulation obtained from 
dynamic leaders in particular fields should be a significant experience. 

86. It does not appear that industry is making full use of technical institutions for the 
solution of its multifarious problems, both analytical and experimental. While such 
problems should be studied in colleges and technical institudons, it is essential that close 
association is maintained between industry and such institutions, with frequent interchange 
between industrial engineers and faculty members, in order to achieve the most effective 
results. 

87. To bring about the various forms of co-operation it is necessary to bring together 
persons concerned with the provision of educational facilities on the one hand and industrialists 
and commercial magnates on the other. We consider it essential that the governing bodies 
of the various technical institutions should have adequate representation of industry on them 
and that the technical men working in industry should be given due representation on the 
standing advisory committees, constituted by the various institutions for the development 
of their departments. The presence of various interests in each region on the regional 
committees of the All-India Council for Technical Education should assist in bringmg about 
greater co-operation between industry and educational institutions. 


88. Lines of dew/opme«f-Organisation of facilities for professional education cannot 
be strictly related to the existing opportunities for employment but should take into account 
the developments planned in the various other spheres of national activity which require 
technical personnel. It is also necessary to turn out youngmen with initiative and grit in excess 
of the numbers indicated by the normal employment position in order that new ideas may be 
developed and smaU-scale ventures might receive an impetus. Data in regard to the employ- 
ment position in different professions would still be an important requisite for the planning 
of facilities for professional education and it should be a point of major policy in the Plan to 
establish machinery for gauging the employment position accurately. Technical institutions 
can also help a great deal in the planning and organisation of facilities by maintaining proper 
recor^ of their alumni and the work they do after leaving the institutions. Such records are 

... . , ...... institutions aswell as 

lor indicating the numbers for whom facilities are required to be organised. 
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89. Special attention should be given to the development of facilities for research and post- 
graduate work. To attract the right type of students it will be necessary to institute research 
scholarships of adequate value and in adequate numbers. Collaboration between universities 
and higher institutions on the one hand and the national laboratories and Central research 
institutions on the other would go a long way in promoting research. Integrated schemes to 
make full use of these institutions should be worked out. Existing institutions, having on 
their staff teachers of proved research ability, should also be encouraged by various means 
to develop their research sections in the particular fields. 

90. The Central Government have established a higher technological institute at Kharag- 
pur (the Indian Institute of Technology) and the All-India Council for Technical Education 
has recommended that this Institute should concentrate on post-graduate courses, advanced 
work and research. As many of the courses at the post-graduate level as possible should, 
therefore, be provided at this Institute. The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, should 
also be a good place, in our view, for the provision of such courses. Similarly other established 
institutions, which have attained high standards at the under-graduate level, should be assisted 
to develop post-graduate courses. 

91. At the under-graduate level immediate steps have to be taken to provide courses in 
special subjects, such as technical training in printing, processing of woollen and silk fabrics 
etc. Expansion of facilities in architecture and town planning is also immediately necessary 
and the State of Bombay, which is comparatively advanced in the provision of facilides in these 
subjects should offer training facilides to other States. Reorientadon of courses in some of 
the existing institutions and improvement generally of the institutions should also be under- 
taken. In the plans submitted by the State Governments it is observed that most of the 
schemes relate to Government institutions. While industry and private philanthropists 
may be expected to help in the improvement of non-govemmental institutions, the State 
Governments should not exclude such institutions completely from their plans. We suggest 
that the State Governments should, in consultation with the All-India Council for Technical 
Education, review the question of the continuance of the ill-equipped institutions started 
recently and, should the decision be to continue them, provision should be made both in the 
Central and the State Governments’ plans to bring about the desired improvement. To 
enable the State Governments to bear this increased burden the Central Government may 
undertake partial responsibility also for institutions hitherto financed wholly by the State 
Governments. 

92. For the training of supervisory personnel special emphasis should be laid on the 
reorientation of the activities of some of the existing institutions so as 'to train students for 
the National Certificate Courses of the AU-India Council for Technical Education, mostly on 
part-time basis. 

93. The greatest need for expansion of training facilities is at the level of artisans and 
craftsmen. Institutions run by the Ministry of Labour, trade schools, industrial schools, 
productioD-cum-training centres should be opened on an extensive scale, so that the skills of the 
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large numbers of people, engaged in production or likely to be so engaged, are developed. The 
need for estabUshing rural training centres in villages has already been stressed In towns 
industry and technical institutions should co-operate to provide mstrucuon for mdusinal 
employees. Training of vaiying standards will have to be organised for such persons. 


94 Another important activity which should be organised on an extensive scale is the 
provision of apprenticeship training schemes in industry. Proper arrangements should be 

made for supervision of the training programmes in industry and for their co-ordination with 
instruction in technical institutions. The success of part-time courses depends mainly on the 
organisation of apprenticeship training schemes and properly co-ordinated programmes of this 
kind are likely to lead to increased production. We hope that the regional committees of the 
All-India CouncU for Technical Education wiU consider this task as of the greatest urgency 
and imponance. 


95. Only a few institutions have arrangements for refresher courses. Promotion of these 
courses, especially in areas where there is concentration of industries and other technical 
activities, should be encouraged. The regional comminees of the All-India Council for 
Technical Education should investigate this problem in each region and organise, in 
collaboration with industrial and technical establishments on the one hand and educational 
institutions on the other, short-term refresher courses in various subjects, on a full-time or 
part-time basis, as may be convenient. As such courses will primarily benefit industry and 
other technical establishments, the financial liability should normally be borne by them 
though, with a view to giving encouragement, Government may share the responsibility 
to some extent in the initial stages. 


96. The only institute for training of technical teachers is the one established by the 
Ministry of Labour at Koni Bilaspur. Here, instructors are trained for craftmanship training. 
Knowledge of teaching methods is as important for a teacher in a technical institution as 
elsewhere. Some provision for the training of teachers has been made in the Ministry’s plan 
as a beginning in this direction. 

Education for Commerce and Management 

97. The needs of commerce are many. But though facilities exist, no comprehensive 
survey has been made of the state of commercial education in the country and the standards 
of the various courses provided. The need for such a survey can be easily appreciated. 


98. There is considerable room for co-ordination and standardization in commerda 
education outside the universities. Different courses and examinations are held by various 
bodies which include the State Governments and commerdal institutions and result in wide 
variation in standards which not only impede development of commercial education but lead to 
confusion in the employing agencies about the utility of these courses. The All-India Council 
for Technical Education and its board of technical studies in commerce and business 
administration have prepared national diploma and certificate courses for the training of 
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different categories of personnel required for commercial occupations. These courses^ 
designed on a national basis and having in view the requirements of commerce and industry, 
go a long way towards achieving the much needed co-ordination and standardisation of 
training. A number of institutions are already affiliated to the All-India Council for these 
courses, and it is necessary now to have them accepted all over the country. We would 
suggest that the State Governments, who have their own institutions for commercial education 
or give grants-in-aid to similar private institutions, should introduce the national diploma 
and certificate courses. The All-India Council should periodically assess the standards 
followed by these institutions, in training and education. 

99. A very important aspea of education for commerce which has attracted great attention 
of late, and has led to considerable development in the United Kingdom and the United 
Slates of America, is education in business management and industrial administration. The 
need for increasing production and raising the standard of living of the people by improving 
efficiency of manufacturing and distributing processes requires specially trained management 
personnel at all levels and in all fields. It is not enough to have only scientists and technologists, 
but also scientists and technologists, who can administer and organise large scale production 
and distribution. The majority of men, who possess technical qualifications, are entrusted with 
managerial functions at a comparatively late stage of their career. The need for training such 
men is obvious. The observations made by the University Education Commission, the Percy 
Committee of the United Kingdom and the Joint Anglo-American Council for Productivity, all 
bring out prominently the importance of management studies and the need for facilities for 
such studies. The remarks of the Percy Committee in particular are fully applicable to the 
conditions which obtain in India : — 


“ The highly trained technician is often ignorant of the principles of industrial organiMUon 
and management and he often shows no inclination to accept administrative responsibility. 
Admittedly, there is much that can be learnt in this field only from experience, but there is a 
body of knowledge, the awareness of which may greatly facilitate the process of learmng. 1 his 
body of knowledge should be made available both at the under-graduate and the post-graduate 
stages.” 

100. There is scope for organised education for management in this country and 
youngmen who reveal aptitude for managerial work can be better prepared by such education 
to take up responsible managerial positions in business. The task of detecting aptitude 
for managerial works and providing appropriate education and training to develop such 
aptitude into a profession can only be dealt with by such experts as now constitute the 
comminee on industrial administration and business management, appointed by ffie 
AU-India Council for Technical Education. This committee has already prepared a plan for 
introducing specialised full-time courses on industrial administration and business management 
for the eastern region, and is at present engaged in preparing a similar plan for the western 
region. It is important that the work of the committee is carried through with expedition 
and its plans and proposals for developing facilities for management studies, on a regional 
basis, are implemented. 
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Law 

101 Among the various professionalcourses law attracts, even now, perhaps the largest 

number of pupils in spite of the fact that conditions are by no means easy m that 

This may be due to a desire to qualify for at least one profession however difficult the 

chances in it may be. Most of the lecturers in law colleges are part-time and the attention they 
_ give to their work leaves much to be desired. The University Education Commission has 
' analysed the question of legal education in detail. 


8. Women’s Education 

102. Everyone realises the significance of the problem of women’s education in the special 
circumstances of our country today and the need for adopting special measure? for solving it. 
The general purpose and objective of women’s education cannot, of course, be different from 
the purpose and objective of men’s education. There are, however, vital differences in the way 
in which this purpose has to be realised.^ 

103. The main point of difference to be stressed is that there are particular spheres of life 
in which women have a distinctive role and in which they can make a special contribution. It 
is now universally recognised that in the management of the household, in bringing up chil- 
dren, in the field of social service, in nursing and midwifery, in teaching, especially in ele- 
mentary schools, in cenain crafts and industries like knitting, embroidery, etc., and in the 
field of fine arts, women have, by instinct, a better aptitude. This does not, however, mean 
that women should, whatever be their individual aptitudes and ambitions, be confined to these 
few spheres. They must have the same opportunities as men for taking to all kinds of work 
and this presupposes that they get equal educational facilities so that their entry into the 
professions and public services is in no way prejudiced. 

104. In a programme of women’s education the needs of different age-groups have always 
to be kept in view. These groups are : girls of the school-going age, i.e., of the age-group 
5-11 ; girls of the age-group n-i6 ; girls above this age who are married and have to look 
after their families ; and unmarried girls above this age who have to learn some vocation and 
earn their livelihood. There is also the problem of the social education of women in general. 

% 

105. The task of arousing the consciousness of parents to the need of educating their 
hildren, particularly their daughters, should form an integral part of a campaign of 

social education. Organisation of parents-teachers’ associations would also go a long 
way towards the promotion and betterment of education in general and women’s education in 
particular. Other orpnisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj can undertake propaganda work 
in this connection. 

106. Special facilities have to be provided for meeting the special needs of girls above 
the age of eleven who, owing to social and economic conditions, are not free to remain in schools 
even if they want to do so. Methods should be found whereby such girls are given special 
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facilities for prosecuting studies beyond the primary stage at home and are allowed to sit for the 
secondary school leaving certificate examination privately. This is one agency through 
which girls may be encouraged to pursue secondary education. 

107. Another agency also may be thought of. There are many voluntary organisations 
which hold their own examinations and issue certificates and diplomas to those who are 
successful. Free scope should be given for such voluntary effort and Government may, ' 
wherever possible and necessary, recognise these diplomas and certificates and aid all 
approved voluntary organizations. We would like to emphasise the point that in the period 
of transition through which the country is passing in regard to education there should 
be the fullest scope for experimentation. 


108. There are girl students who are unable, after the completion of the secondary course, 
to proceed to universities. All the same, they are interested in higher studies and can in their 
leisure moments pursue such studies and pass the normal university examinations. There are 
some universities which admit such private candidates for their examinations and we 
recommend this practice for adoption by others. Part-time schools and colleges, extension 
lectures, etc., are at present a common feamre of educational orgamsations in most countries 
in the world and should also be organised in this country. The courses should be based on 
a harmonious combination of theory and practice. 


109. The problem of women’s education in India is above all the problem of the education 
of grown-up women. Generally, women cannot always be educated in the same continuous 
fashion as men. Unlike boys, girls are forced to suspend their studies in the early teens 
due to a variety of reasons and take up wider responsibilities of the home. Arrangements 
should, therefore, be made to facilitate resumption of studies by women at a time when they 
have leisure. While it is found necessary even in the most advanced countries of Europe and 
America to organise education for the middle-aged woman, it needs no argument to stress the 
importance of providing similar facUities in a country like ours. Social service orgam^uons 
have to take up the cause of their education and condua short-term courses for general educa- 
tion as well as for training in crafts. 


, 10 As regards the content of women’s education the point that has to be stressed is that 
apart from the-requirements of the different courses which they may take up women sho^ 
tom eveiything which will enable them to discharge those fimcnons wtach, as has b«n obse 
thetl^ductory pangraphs, legitimately belong to them specM sphen of hfe. Th 
large majority of them will become mothers and have to bnng up then cluldren and manage 

their household in an economical and efiBcient manner. 


Ill There is also another aspect of the content of women’s education for which spe^ 

provision has to be made. It is one of the obiectives of « for " 

L the secondary and even at the university stage it should have a vocaponal or o^^uon^ 
basis, as far as possible, so that those who complete such stage may be m a posiuon. 
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necessary, to immediately take up some vocation or the other. ^ 

bifurcation of secondary education is now widely accepted and what is stressed here is 
“ e ap^L.™; especially in .he case of girls. Here, .here ^houl be co-ord.„ar,o„ 
beween planning for women’s education and planning for cottage industries. Giving 
vocaSnal bias to women’s education is also of additional value in so far as their energies wi 
be directed to productive channels and should appreciably add to the national income of the 

country. 

II2, In the organisation of women’s education the Girl Guide Movement has an import- 
ant part to plav. The movement at the present day is restricted to urban centres and even 
there its activities are not widespread. They do not reach all the girls in the locahty but are 
restricted only to those who attend regular schools. What is needed is that the movement 
should bring into its fold all the girls in the urban areas and it should extend the scope of its 
operation into rural areas also. As an agency of social education it is potentially strong and are 
planning for women’s education must make the fullest use of it. 


1 13. There are also the beginnings of women’s welfare movement in the country. In this 
connection, the step taken by the Madras Government in constituting a separate 
women’s welfare department, administering a comprehensive programme, both in rural and 
urban areas, with the help oftrained social workers and a large number of voluntary workers, is 
significant. The results achieved by the department are worthy of emulation by other State 
Governments. The Government of Uttar Pradesh, it is understood, has already followed 
suit. The Ministry' of Rehabilitation at the Centre and some of the departments of 
rehabilitation at the State level have also set up special divisions to deal with the problems 
of displaced women. The fullest use should be made of these departments for spreading 
education among women. 


9. Other Problems 
Labour and social service by students 

1 14. Institution of compulsory social and labour service for students is being urged, both 
as a measure of educational reform and as a means of improving the quality of manpower, The 
idea briefly is that students of both sexes, benveen the ages of 18 and 22, e.xcept when exempted 
on medical grounds, should be called upon to devote a period of about a year to disciplined 
national service at such place and time, and in such manner, as the State may decide. The 
economic value of the product of such labour is not the chief consideration although the 
endeavour should be to increase constantly the efficiency of the work done so that it can become 
a source of real satisfaction, create a pride of achievement, and at the same time, make the 
scheme as nearly self-sufficient as possible. The primary aim of the period of training is, 
however, the building up of students as workers and disciplined citizens. The vast place which 
manual work occupies in the life of a nation should be reflected in the activities of every citizen 
and the dignity of manual labour should be realised in practice. These lessons are best inculcat- 
ed in the formative years of one’s life as a student. A certain amount of manual work, as a 
part of the daily routine, and a short-term stay in a labour camp once a year, should be features 
of the curriculum throughout the educational period. At some stage during this period, for a 
considerable length of time, manual activity should figure as the major item in the day’s routine 
of the student. This, it is believed, should not be less than six months but may extend to a 
year. 
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115. This service can take a variet)' of forms. It will develop significance in proportion 
to its relation to the real needs of the community. Community projects, irrigation works, build- 
ings of public utility, roads, slum improvement, sanitation, etc., are among the avenues which 
are immediately open. Association of students with such works will bring them an intellec- 
tual and emotional awareness of the various tasks of national reconstruction, which are in 
progress. 


116. The intention is that every student before he enters life goes through the period of 
training. For those who enter the universities, the end of the intermediate course would be 
the most suitable stage for participation in the scheme. It will cover a fairly large group and 
will operate at a time when the pressure of economic considerations is not as great as at later 
stages. In the absence, however, of suffideni experience of handling large bodies of students 
with economy and efficiency, the cost of introducing this scheme at this stage would be 
prohibitive. It is desirable, therefore, to begin with a small manageable group, for a period of 
three to six months ; and as experience is gained and more funds become available, to shift 
the incidence of the scheme to an earlier stage and extend the period of its operation. 


117. Doubts have been raised regarding the desirability of introducing compulsion in 
this matter. They relate only to short-term difficulties and do not seriously touch any 
question of principle. A period of preparation and experimentation will be needed before the 
service can be put on a compulsory footing. Meanwhile, the scheme should be introduced on 
a voluntary basis with certain inducements. Those who go through such a course will 
naturally be more fitted for positions of responsibility. Organisers of this scheme should be 
as far as possible college professors for whose training adequate arrangements should be made. 
In this task, help should be sought of organisations like the Hindustan Scouts and Guides, 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, colleges of physical education, the Bharat Sevak Samaj and other 
social service organisations. A provision of rupees one crore has been made in the Plan for 
implementing the scheme. 


Teachers' salaries and conditions of service 

118. One of the chief causes of the poor standards in the educational institutions is the low 
scales of salaries paid to teachers and the highly unsatisfactory conditions of their service. 
The Central Government have taken steps to improve them in the centrally administered areas 
and recently some States have also taken similar steps but on the whole conditions remain 
very unsatisfactory. We are convinced that no improvement in the existing system will be 
possible without improving the conditions of service of teachers and putting their remuneration 
on a fair basis of comparison with other services. We strongly recommend that every 
State Government should examine the position of teachers’ salaries and, within the limits of 
their resources, endeavour to raise the scales of pay. 
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119. In view, however, of the large numbers involved and the strained resources of the 
State, the reliefthat might be expected from this measure is not likely to be sufficient, and it 
will have to be otherwise supplemented. Whenever possible, additional facilities in the form of 
free accommodation, fee concessions for their children’s education, etc., should be provided. 
In village schools anempt should be made to provide every teacher with a plot of land where 
he and his family can grow their own vegetables. While all measures should be taken to 
prevent the evil of private tuitions, avenues of useful educational work should be provided by 
which teachers can supplement their income and at the same time help the cause of educational 
improvement and expansion in their leisure hours. They could, for instance, be given the 
chance of participating in activities like conducting refresher courses of teachers of lower 
classes during vacation, organising extension services in universities, running evening classes 
for working children, undertaking social education work, etc., and paid extra allowance for 
the same. Besides adding to their income, participation in these activities should, in many 
cases, help to enrich the personality of the teacher concerned and improve his knowledge. 


Physical and mental health 


120. Proper provision should be made in educational institutions for maintaining the 
physical and mental health of students. Health education should form a compulsory part 
of the curriculum from the earUest stage to the end of the university career. Educational 
institutions should also be responsible for spreading health education in the community 
around. Norms of physical fitness — comprehending agility, strength and endurance — 
should be laid dow-n for boys and girls at every stage of education. These norms should 

be worked out by experts and applied to different groups of people, with due regard to varia- 
tions in economic, climatic and other conditions. The course of the physical exercises cal- 
culated to help students to attain these norms should, however, be regulated by medical 
advice in each case. The anainment of these norms should be certified by a diploma which 
should be given some consideration in matters of public appointments and the like. 


121. We would also recommend to the State Governments and other authorities the 
toUowing measures in this connection : 

^ Physical Education for training the higher personnel for 

^ystcal eduction and community recreation and leadership should be set un 

-ay 

(2) PMcale to^ be prepared and imrpducxd in school, 

■ '« trainmg of physical instructors should be provided In 

f framing institutions physical education should be an essLtial subiecr 
. ■- aon-rerm course, in physical education should also be orgSs?d “oMeacheS' 

“ “tog ” -sard ,0 the 

" f-mthephyslolo. 
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^ji) the value of the Yogic system of exercises ; and 

(iiV) appropriate suitable syllabuses of physical education for different age and 
vocational groups. 

122. As regards mental health, the need for emotional stability should be recognised and 
the stabilising, ennobling and unifying influence of religion should be utilised for the purpose. 
In the earlier stages the moral truths common to all religions should be taught and emphasis 
laid on their practice. The University Education Commission has already made recommen- 
dations* in regard to the study of religion at the universit>' stage. 

I 

10. Educational PRocRAAtMES 

Scope 


123. The total allotment for educational development proposed in the Plan is Rs. 151 '661 
erores for the five-year period or an average annual expenditure of Rs. 30 '33 crores. The 
total expenditure on education in 1950-51 was Rs. 63'i6 crores of which Rs. i9’55 crores 
may be regarded as development expenditure. The increase from Rs. I9'55 to Rs. 30*33 
crores a year represents an increase of nearly 55 per cent. 

124. The expenditure provided under the head “ Education ” does not include the sum 
of Rs. 55*28 crores, during the five-year period or Rs. 11*06 crores annually on an average, 
proposed to be spent on a number of schemes of training, education and research, which are 
shown under other heads such as Agriculture, Medical, Industries, Labour, etc. The 
expenditure on such schemes in 1950-51 was Rs. 6*96 crores only. The Plan thus represents 
an increase of 58 9 per cent. The sums included directly under education (i.e., Rs. 151*66 
crores) are nearly 46 per cent of the total proposed expenditure on Social Services, which is 
Rs. 339*8i crores. The expenditure on education is nearly 7 per cent of the total expenditure 
of approximately Rs. 2,069 crores visualised in the Plan. 


Distribution of expenditure 

125. The distribution of the total expenditure visualised over the five years of the Plan 
among the various sub-heads will be as follows, according to the schemes submitted by the 
Central Ministry and the States : — 

(Rs. in lakbs) 


Adminis- Primary 
tration Education 

Stalc/Ministry 

States .... 75-7 74>52*8 

Central Government . ... I2,50*ot 

Total (i95I-5^) • 75*7 87,02 -8 

(0-5%) (57-6%) 

Development expenditure in 9 5 *3*24*^ 

1950-51 . . • • 0-5% ( 67 - 7 %) 


Second- 

Univer- 

Techni- 

Social 

Other 

Total 

ary 

sity 

cal and 

Education 

schemes 


Education 

Education 

Vccational 

Education 




8,30-4 

9.^5* I 

9,90-4 

7,60-0 

5,84-1 

1,16,18-55 

J 

2,47*0 

11,55*0 

7,50-0j 

1,00-0 

35,02-0 

8,30-4 

11,72 I 

21,45-4 

15,10-0 

6,84-1 

1,51.20*55 

(5*5%) 

(7*8%) 

(14-2%) 

(10-0%) 

(4*5%) 

(100%) 

88-9 

1.20 -I 

2.65-6 

76-9 

7 I-I 

19.55*3 

(4*5%) 

(6-2%) 

(13-6%) 

(3-9%) 

(3-6%) 
- Will 

(jr ■ ■ 
be 


• Ref pp. 300-302, pam. 31-34 of the University Education Commission Repon. *' 

+ This sum does not include the additional resources that the local bodies may be able to raise for the purp • 

I figures do not include Rs. 46 earmarked for Jammu & Kashmir State, as break-up of this amountinto 

^ub.heads is not available. ^ 

t Some expenditure is visualised on Secondary Education, promotion of Federal and Indian lan^ages, etc., out t 

^ Ri 20 crores shown here underbasic and social Education. Detailed break-up is not yet av8il?b!c. 
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The development programmes introduce no radical alterations in the overall structure of 
the educational system. The tendency in the pre-Plan period to broaden the base of the system 
has, as a maner of fact, been retarded. The percentage of development expenditure on 
priW education has fallen from 677 per cent in 1950-51 to 57-6 per cent during the 
period of the Plan. The need of the present situation, however, is as stated earher, mat 
the present emphasis on primar)’ education should be considerably increased. Although it is 
not possible to introduce radical alterations in the pattern of expenditure m the short period ot 
five years without serious dislocation, the programme should be revised, wherever possible, so as 

to lay much greater stress on primary education than has been done hitherto. Similarly the 

emphasis on technical and vocational education needs an upward revision. 

Programmes of the Ministry of Education 

126. The total expenditure proposed for the Central .Ministry is, as stated above, Rs. 35 ’ 

crores. Out of this provision, a sum of Rs. 572 crores* was provided in the budgets of 
1951-52 and 1952-53. The provision for the remaining three years of the Plan would, there 
fore, be Rs. 2970 crores at the average rate of Rs. 977 crores. The development 
expenditure of the Ministry in 195 ^ 5 ^ ^ ^5 crores. 

127. The provision of Rs. 35-02 crores is roughly divided into Rs. 20*00 crores for pre- 
university education, comprising mostly of basic and social education; Rs. 2*92 crores for urn- 
versity education ; Rs. ii • 10 crores for scientific and technical education ; and Rs. i crore for 
youth camps and labour service for students. A large number of the schemes contemplated 
are intended to be carried out in the States which are willing to co-operate and jointly share 
financial responsibility with the Centre in such proportions as may be agreed upon. The 
various types of schemes contemplated are shown below : 

(0) For pre-university education the Centre has the following schemes : — 

(1) Basic and primary edwcarron— Complete units of basic education, from the pre-basic 
school to the post-graduate basic training college, will be set up, at least one in each State. 
Research in the problem of methods and curricula, with a view to improve them will be one 
of the special functions of these units and results achieved by them will be made available to all 
basic instimtions of the country in a systematic manner. The training colleges of these units 
will train teachers for junior and seruor basic schools. Each of these units will also be a commu- 
nity centre as well as a research centre where the impact of a complete unit of basic education 
on the whole life of the community will be studied. Ordinary primary schools in the area in 
which a basic unit is set up will also be helped to improve their standards. 

(2) Social education— Jgs\m Colleges will be established, at least one in each State, for 
experimental purposes. Their main object will be to train social education workers, 
community organisers and administrators. When some of these colleges are no longer needed 
for this training they will be turned into rural colleges. These colleges will also serve as 

•Thetevijedestimatwfor 1951-52 were R». V 49 croiesand the budgetestimatesfor 1952.53 were R8.4>33 crores. 
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community centres. An attempt will also be made to establish at least one school-CMw-cogimu- 
nity centre in each distria. The Janata Colleges will be opened in association with the units of 
basic education mentioned above. Library service will also be integrated with these institutions. 
The aim of concentrating all these institutions in one area is to attempt the intensive educational 
development of that area. 

(3) Secondary educaiion—Ai least one multi-lateral high school will be opened as a pilot 
institution in each State, if necessary with suitable Central aid. These schools will have not 
only sections for liberal arts and sciences but also sections for technical education, commerce, 
agriculture, etc. Occupational schools, particularly for children between the ages of 14-18 
will also be established, where possible, for experimental purposes. Grants will be given on 
a non-recurring basis to such experimental schools conducted by the States if they satisfy the 
necessary conditions. Research bureaus devoted to the study of problems of secondary educa- 
tion will be established at secondary training colleges or universities. Merit scholarships will 
be provided in existing public schools to enable able but poor students to obtain the benefits 
of these institutions. 

(4) Audio-visual cirtfr— Production of these will be encouraged by establishing a unit at 
the Central Institute of Education which will co-ordinate the efforts of research workers and 
teachers in this field all over the countr)’. The State Governments, private firms and pub- 
lishers will be assisted in producing simpler audio-visual aids. These aids will be for use 
in primary and secondary schools as well as in social education work. 

(5) Experiments—Grsnis will be given to Slate Governments and to voluntar>' and private 
orgarisations for carrying out important educational experiments. 

(6) Training— GrdsiU will be given to State Governments for the training of basic 
teachers and social education workers. There are schemes for training the personnel for 
organising selective tests and providing vocational guidance. 

(7) Literature—Thc Central Ministry of Education will produce seleaed model 
literature and encourage various firms and publishers to produce reading material. The 
literature which will be produced will be for children, for social education, for basic education 
as well as for secondarj’ schools. Competitive prizes and awards will be given to encour^e 
the production of this literature and audio-visual aids. 


(8) Indian and federal languages — Original works as well as translations in various 
Indian languages will be assisted. Steps will be taken to promote tlic federal language. 
In tlie first instance, dictionaries, encyclopaedias and other reference books will be produced 
by the Central Ministry. 


(9) Juvenile offenders — Pilot centres will be established for the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents and defectives. 
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(b) For technical education a provision of l<s. 1 1 * 10 crores has been made. Out ot this 
amount a sum of Rs. 7-55 crores will be spent on schemes which are already in progress. 
They include schemes for the development of the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, 
and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. Both these schemes are calculated to mal;e 
up for the deficiency of facilities for post-graduate and research work in this country. The 
scheme for the development and expansion of 14 engineering institutions is expected to give 
tone primarily to under-graduate work where there has been expansion in recent years 
without proper provision of teachers, equipment, buildings, etc. The practical training 
stipends scheme is calculated to help to make up the deficiency of practical training among 
the products of technical institutions in our country. Out of the balance of Rs. 3 - crores, 
money will be found for further helping post-graduate courses and advanced research work ; 
for providing facilities for the study of special subjects like technical training in printing, 
processing of woollen and silk fabrics, etc., at the under-graduate level; for training in 
architecture and town planning ; for developing facilities for part-time courses at the various 
levels; for providing for teachers’ training ; and finally for construction of hostels. 

(c) A sum of Rs. 2 • 92 crores has been provided for helping universities in the study of 
science and humanities. Out of this another sum of Rs. 20 lakhs has been earmarked for 
helping libraries in universities and Rs. 45 laldis for the researcli training scholarship scheme. 

(d) The establishment )f a National Central Library at New Delhi is also under consider! • 

tiou. 

Programmes of the State Govertments 

128. The expenditure proposed in the States’ sector is Rs. ii6-65 crores, or an average 
annual expenditure of Rs. 23-33 *^rores, which represents an increase of 27 pe. cent over the 
development expenditure of Rs. 18-31 crores in 1950-51. The scope of the expenditure in the 
States’ sector is increased by the fact, already stated, tliai the major share of the expenditure 
of the Ministry of Education is to be incurred in the various States. 

129. The types of schemes which State Governments have submitted under different 
heads are as follows 


(I) Schemes of primary education include improvement of existing primary schools and 
opening of new ones, conversion of primary into basic schools and opening of new basic 
schools. Under improvement of existing primary schools are schemes for the improvement 
of buildings, the provision of play-grounds, the improvement of salaries of teachers, and the 
training of additional teachers. There are programmes for the training of basic teachers, 
wh^er newly recruited or taken from existing schools for refresher courses. Buildings and 
equipment for basic schools to be opened have also been provided for. There are schemes for 
extending primary education to rural and other backward areas. 


(2) Schemes for secondary education include those for opening of new secondary schools 
and improvement of existing ones. There are schemes for opening both middle 
and high schools. Improvement schemes consist of provision for buildings, equipment and 
staff, as well as for upgrading of primary to middle schools, middle to high schools and high 

education, military training, 

gardemng and agnculture, music, etc., are sought to be introduced in some sdiools and 
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there are schemes for training of teachers in some of these subjects. There are schemes for 
maintenance of model schools. Some States have special schemes for extending secondary 
education for girls. A number of States have sought to provide playgrounds for secondary 
schools. In Slates where new areas have been merged, special provision has been made 
for exTending education to those areas. 

(3) Schemes for university education include opening of new universities and colleges, 
and improvement and expansion of existing colleges. Improvement schemes consist mostly 
of improvement of buildings and equipment. Expansion schemes involve opening of new 
classes of higher standard for new, mostly scientific, subjects. Provision for scholarships to 
meritorious students and for research has also been made. 

(4) Schemes of social education include schemes for libraries, physical education and 
youth activities, audio-visual education, literacy and adult education centres, social education 
among women, etc. There are no schemes for the training of social education workers, organi- 
sers and administrators. The Central Government, however, have plans for providing these 
training facilities in co-operation with* State Governments. 

(5) Schemes of technical and vocational education include those for encouraging technical 
and vocational education at all levels. At lower levels there are schemes for opening craft 
schools, convening craft schools into junior technical high schools, for survey and opening 
of junior polytechnics, for organising technical and vocational education in middle schools, 
for conversion of secondary schools into technical high schools, for organisation of diploma 
courses, for opening industrial schools and agriculture bias schools, etc. Hitherto craft 
centres have been opened only in towns. In the working of the Plan care should be taken to 

provide rural training centres [reference para. 78] as well. 

At higher levels we have the upgrading of some commercial and technical schools into 
colleges, opening of new technical colleges, grants to existing technical institutions, giving 
stipends to students for studies abroad, etc. 

(6) Admimstracion, direction and impeen'on— The expansion of educational activities 
would necessitate the strengthening of the headquarters staff as well as the inspectorate staff. 
The introduction and extension of basic education and technical and vocational education has 
made the addition of special staff necessary. Various schemes have been provided for improve- 
ment of administration, direction and inspection. 

(7) Besides the schemes mentioned above, there are schemes for further education of 

ex-Service personnel, for development of regional languages and Uterature, for the educauon of 
the handicapped, for sening up the National Cadet Corps in coUeges, for the improvement of 
special fields of education as oriental education, statistics, etc. There are schemes for 
training of personnel abroad. 


Results of the programmes 

130 The results of the abov-e programmes as estimated on the basis of State resour^ 
propoLd ,0 be spent are shown in the statement on pages 568 and 569 and ate summed up 

below : . . . u - 

( i) In the field of primary education the number of primary schools will increase by ^ 

cent ind tbfnumber ofpupii by a, per cent. The corresponding increase m the pmtor baste 
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schook would be 22 per cent and 81 per cent. Taking the primary’ and junior basic schools 
together, we find that whereas in 1950-51 only 44 5 percent of the children of the age group 6-1 1 
were being provided for, the percentage is estimated to rise to 55 7 per cent in I955“56. This 
result is estimated only on the basis of State resources. We feel that it can be considerably 
improved if local resources are properly developed and tapped for the purpose of education. 
Though firm estimates are impossible at this stage it should not be difficult to reach the 
target of 60 per cent. Again if crafts are introduced in primary and middle stages and the 
training in them is properly handled it should be possible to add the three senior classes to 
primaiy (or junior basic) schools without any appreciable addition to the cost, wliich should 
enable us to improve considerably the results in respect of the children of 11-14, and which 
should favourably affea the estimated results in regard to secondarj' education mentioned 
below. Besides those who go to regular schools a large number of properly directed children’s 
dubs run with voluntary help, espedally of students, should be able to spread, as already 
stated, some of the essentials of education among a large number of children who cannot 
go to school or for whom schools are not provided. 

(2) In the field of secondary education while secondary schools are estimated to increase 
by 18 per cerit during the period of the Plan the number of pupils would increase by 32 per 
cent. The percentage of the age-group ir-17 being provided for will increase from io-8 
per cent in 195051 to 13-3 per cent in 1955-56. 

(3) In the case of technical and vocational education (other than industrial schools), although 
the percentage inaease (57 per cent in the case of institutions and 63 per cent in the case of 
num^r trained during the year) is very striking, it has to be viewed against the present poor 
provision. The case with industrial schools is simUar. 


(4) As regards teachers, training facilities expand differently at different levels. Whik 
the number trained during the year increases only by 15 per cent in the case of primary 
teachers, it increases by 54 per cent in the case of secondary schools and 162 per cent in the 

case of basic teachers. The low percentage increase in the case of primary teachers is e.xplained 
by the fact that with the policy of ultimately converting all primary schools into basic schools 
most of the States are taking steps to convert their primary teachers’ training coUeges into basic 
training colleges. It may be said that a high percentage of development of training facilities 
at aUlevek is contemplated during the Plan period. But the existing facUities are so insufficient 
that thk mcrease does not make much impression on the present situation where a very high 
percentage of teachers are untrained. The percentage of untrained teachera in 1950-51 was 37 

in the case of primary schook, 45 in the case of junior basic schools and 44 per cent in tlie 

^ ^secondary schook. Asa result of expansion of training facHities the percentage of 
flnH ” ^ 3’ 6 per cent, respectively in the cases of primary, junior basic 


■" does not improve 

—— on jv™; 
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Note : Figures for Hyderabad, Kashmir, Rajasthan, Ajmer and Vindhjra Pradesh are 
we specifially suted. Other Sutes excluded under vanous heads are 


not included, unless other* 
mentioned below 


(1) Figures for Urtar Pradesh arc not included. 

(2) Figures for Uttar Pradosh arc not included. 

(3) Figures for Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore are not included. 

(4) Figures for Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal are not included. 

(j) Figures for Madhya Pradesh. Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal arc not included. 

(6) Figu„s for p™dch, T...-«.c»ro-Cochi. »d Cooig ..o »o. W«d.d«d to. 

ere included. 


(7) 


Figures for Madhya Pradesh and Coorg are not mcluded. 


(8) Figures for Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Madhya Bharat, Mj-sora, ^urashtra. Tramcore-Cochin, Bhopal, 
^ ^ S Kchal Pradesh, Kutch and Tripura are not included. 


(9) 


Figures for Madhya Pradesh and Coorg are not included. 


(10) Figures for Madhya Pradesh and Coorg are not included. 
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Secondary 

PupUs 

No. of 
institudons 
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Teachers donal (cxcl. Indus- 
trial Schools) 
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number of number trained instiru^ trained 
girls teachers tions during 

the year 


Industrial Schools 
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institutions trained 
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Training of Teachers 
(number trained during 
the year] 
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trained Sccon* Basic 
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16 
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18 
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3a 

—3 
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62 
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6 

57 

63 
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(20) 

(21) 
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14.750 

27, W 

9 . 5 t 6 

5*370 

21,797 

32,212 

[4,666 

14*045 

48 

15 

54 

162 


(ti) Figures for Rajasthan arc included. 

(li) Figures for Madhya Pradesh, Mj'sore and Mantpur are not included. 
(13) Figures for Madhya Pradesh are not included 


{14) Figures for Madhya Pradesh arc not^included. 


Trip." "«■ Fi8.„s 

"Si ' Trip.™ Muddd. Th« fo, H,d,„b.d 

- "« n.." fo, »d Hyd^bod 

<«) Fidum Bi»„, s„»b„ „d • c • . 0 , b.„„d,d. -n..., „,d,„b.d dry W.dcd. 

(IS) Fism, for Tr.™a„,^Cochlo, Coorg md Tripun .n Mudod. 

(20) Figures for Coorg. Delhi, Kutch «id Tripura are not included. 

(..) Hguun fo, pndnb, Tn^nn^bn, Coon, Ku.oh, Muoipu, „d Tripn. .n 




CHAPTER XXX IV 


LABOUR 


Our approach to labour problems rests on considerations which are related on the one 
hand to the requirements of the well being of the w'orking class and on the other to its vital 
contribution to the economic stabilitj’ and progress of the country. The worker is the 
principal instrument in the fulfilment of the targets of the Plan and in the achievement of 
economic progress, generally. His co-operation will be an essential factor in creating an 
economic organisation in the country which will best subserve the needs of social justice. 
Certain rights and obligations are associated with this distinctive role. 

2. Adequate provision has to be made for the basic needs of the workers in respect of food, 
clothing and shelter so as to enable them to remain in a state of health and efficiency. Besides 
the satisfaction of these basic needs, they should have their due share in social and economic 
progress in the shape of improved health services, wider provision of social security, better 
educational opportunities and increased recreational and cultural facilities. The workers must, 
of course, as members of the community have the full benefit of the social services and facilities 
available to any other section. Appropriate measures must, however, be taken to meet their 
peculiar difficulties and to remove their special handicaps. 


3. The conditions of work should be such as to safeguard the worker’s health and protert 
him against occupational hazards. The work-place should provide reasonable amenities for his 
essential needs. The worker should also be equipped with the necessary technical training and 
a certain level of general education. Having placed his assets— labour and skill at the disposal 
of the community, he should be assured of a reasonable measure of security against the various 
natural and other risks to which he is exposed. In his relations with the management, it is 
necessary that he should be treated with consideration. When he feels he cannot get a fair deal 
from his employer, he should have access to an impartial machinery set up for die purpose. 
The worker must be free to organize and to take lawful action in furtherance of his nghu and 
interests. The community has recognised most of these rights, which have found a place m the 

Constitution. 


4. The Central and State Governments have been alive to all these needs of workers^ 
Some of the laws pertaining to factories, trade unions, workers’ compensation for injuries and 
death have been in existence for a long time, but the pace of action has quickened since 
Independence. The Ministry of Labour at the Centre, in particular, have made strenuow 
efforts to promote the weU-being of the working class on the basis of a planned progr^ewith 
legislative and administrative measures, much of which has been successfully earned out. w 
the sphere of labour legislation undertaken recently mention may be made of the Indusm 
Disputes Act, 1947, the Factories Act, the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Scheme A , 
the Minimum Wages Act, the Employees’ State Insurance Aa of 1948* the Plantauon U 
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Act, 1951, the Mines Act and the Provident Fund Act of 1952. Some of these Acts have 
already come into operation while others are being put in force. A number of welfare schemes 
particularly for employees of mines and of Central Government undertakings have been 
introduced by the Ministry. Housing for industrial workers has made a modest beginning. 
Effect is now being given to the recommendations of the Commission for participation by 
Government in this activity on a much larger scale. In addition to the funds allotted to 
housing and to resettlement schemes of landless agricultural workers over 6'74 crores of 
rupees* are intended to be spent on labour welfare during the period of the Plan, both by the 
Central and State Governments. Tripartite bodies have been set up to advise Government 
on various labour matters. Advisor>’ Boards arc working in many States. The employment 
position in factories has been much better during recent years as compared to the two years 
immediately after the end of the war. The average annual earnings of factory workers have 
shown a steady increase. Trade unionism has experienced a remarkable growth during these 
years but the qualitative progress has not been even. 

5. The response of the workers to these measures has been satisfaaory. Noticeable in- 
creases in production have been recorded in a number of industries during last year and the 
first half of this year. Strike activity has considerably diminished. The number of man-days 
lost last year was the lowest among the years of the post-war period. There is 
increasing evidence of the relations of mutual dependence and the need for direct dealings on 
the part of the representatives of the workers and the employers. The emergence of the Joint 
Consultative Board as a bi-partite structure on the initiative of the top representatives of the 
working class and industry is a welcome advance. The tendency to rely more and more on 
internal settlement was manifest during and strengthened by the proceedings of the Indian 
Labour Conference held recently. 

6. Greater improvement in the economic condition of workers has, however, been impeded 
by a rising price level and failure of the industry to renovate and modernise plant and rationalize 
management in many cases. In this context it is, however, to be realized that rate of progress 
bas to be determined not only by the needs of the workers but also by the limitations of the 
counties resources. Too rapid changes or changes on a tvide scale may result in financial, 
administrative and other difficulties which endanger new reforms and retard further develop- 
ment. On the side of labour, there should be a keen realisation of the fact that in an 
^developed economy, it cannot build for itself and the community a better life except on the 
finn foundations of a higher level of productivity to which it has itself to make a substantial 
wntribution. The role of labour in promoting better standards of living for the community 
mvolves acceptance of greater regularity in attendance, disciplined behaviour and meticulous 

m discharge of duties. To ensure this, much greater anention has to be paid to the spread 
0 Iit«OT<y and the healthy development of trade unions so that workere are not exposed to 
wp citation and can aa with greater sense of responsibility. 

Statoj ttic qormil administrative expenditure fw implementing lubonr 
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7- Indusiria] relations, wages and social sccurit>’, working conditions, employment and 
training and produaivity are among the important aspects of the labour problem in respect of 
which the Commission proposes to make specific recommendations. 

I. Industrial Relations 

It is proposed to deal here with industrial relations both in the private and public sector. 
The role the trade unions and employers’ organisations ha\'e to play in the implementation of 
the plan also requires to be specifically stated. The recommendations in this section have, 
therefore, been grouped under the following heads : (A) Private sector, (B) Public sector, 
(C) Role of trade umons and employers’ organisations in a planned economy. 


A. Private Sector 

8 . Harmonious relations between capital and labour are essential for the realization of the 
targets of the Plan in the industrial sector. TTiis would be assured to a large extent if it were 
possible for management and labour to come to an agreement regarding the principles which 
should govern industrial relations. To this end the Planning Commission worked out certain 
proposals in consultation with the Ministries of Labour and Commerce and Industry on the 
basis of which agreed conclusions have been reached in the Industries Development Committee 
composed of representative employers and leaders of the principal workers’ organisations in the 
country. These agreed conclusions are reproduced below 

T/ie approach 

9. Peace in industry has a great significance as a force for w'orld peace if we consider the 
wider implications of the question. The answer to class-antagonisms and world conflicts will 
an ive soon if we succeed in discovering a sound basis for human relations in industrj'. Econo- 
mic progress is also bound up with industrial peace. Industrial relations are, therefore, not a 
matter betw een employers and employees alone, bur a vital concern of the community which 
may be expressed in measures for the protection of its larger interests. 

10. In a community organised for social justice and the good of all its members, there 
would be a constant reconciliation of the interests of all seaions and no legitimate occasion 
for a group to interfere w’ith production or disorganise the life of the community should arise. 
Even where the workers and employers are ranged in opposite camps, the essential oneness of 
their interests over a tvide area of the mutual relation of the parties is evident. But there is 
doubtless also a very considerable ground over which conflias may arise. The employer usually 
possesses superior strength which may become a source of injustice and oppression unless he! i 
imbued with a high sense of fairness and uses his advantage with scrupulous regard to the 
rights and interests of others. In an economy organised on the basis of competition, private 
monopoly or private profit, the workers’ right to ha\'e recourse to peaceful direct action for the 
defence of their rights and the improvement of their conditions cannot be denied and should 
not be cunailed unduly. It is generally accepted, however, that in any emergency and in the 
case of services, essential to the safety and well-being of the community recourse tp a 
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strike or lock-out may be suspended or withheld on the condition that in all such cases provi- 
sion is made for a just settlement ot the parlies’ claims. Experience of many years has demons- 
trated that in the majority of labour struggles, owing to the ignorance and the mistakes of the 
workers and their organizational and bargaining weakness they have failed to gain their ends 
irrespective of the merits of the disputes. The community has, therefore, to intervene for 
redressing the balance in favour of the weaker party to assure just treatment for all concerned. 
Legal provisions relating to trade unions and industrial disputes have to be framed and 
interpreted in relation to these objectives. On occasions the workers too make an unreasonable 
use of their strength. Whatever may be the apparent outcome of a labour conflict, the resulting 
loss far ounveighs any advantage secured by a party and in most cases all concerned stand to 
lose. 


n. In normal times and in ordinary cases whether the right to strike or lock-out should 
be circumscribed is an open question. An economy organised for planned production and 
distribution, aiming at the realisation of social justice and the welfare of the masses can function 
effectively only in an atmosphere of industrial peace. India is moving in this direction. It 
is also at present passing through a period of economic and political emergency. Taking the 
period of the next few years, the regulation of industrial relations in the country has to be 
based on these two considerations and it is incumbent on the State to arm itself with legal 
powers to refer disputes for senlement by arbitration or adjudication, on failure of efforts to 
reach an agreement by other means. However, the endeavour of the State has all along to be 
to encourage mutual settlement, collective bargaining and voluntary arbitration to the utmost 
extent, and thereby to reduce to the minimum occasions for its intervention in industrial disputes 
^d the exercise of the special powers. The restrictive aspects of any existing or future labour 
legislation must be judged in the light of these considerations. 


12. The employer-employee relauonship has to be conceived of as a partnership in a 
ronstruciive endeavour to promote the satisfaction of the economic needs of the community in 
the best possible manner. The dignity of labour and the vital role of the worker in such a 
partn^hip must be recopiised. In dealing with the worker it has not only to be borne in mind 

nation, but also that his 

quality is an ob)ea of care and respea and of equal significance and worth with that 
My other elmemm the community. It may be that the worker on account of handicaps 

liUteraj^ and Ignorance and lack of opportunities is not able to play as effective a role in 

worker’^fif be so developed that the 

Bket „ “ r ‘‘ ““ grows and he is equipped ,o 

an mcreasmg share m the working of industry. There should be the closest collabnrqtinn 

ough consultative committees at aU levels between employers and employees for the Dum<v^,» 

mcreasmg prod^^^g^i^^roving quality, reducing costs and eliminating waste. 

worker’s right of associatioi.,' organisation and collective barpainin® » u 
^ without reservation as the fundamental basis of the mutual TebtioX T. ''f 
trade unions should not be just a matter of toleration u , ^^e attitude to 

to function as part and pared of the industrid system, 
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14. If any differences arise between the parties, they should be examined and settled in a 
spirit of reasonable adjustment with an eye to the good of industry and the well being of the 
communit\’. In the last resort differences may be resolved by impartial investigation and 
arbitration. The inter\’ention of the State and imposed settlements may become necessary at 
times. The stress of the administration as well as the efforts of parties should, however, be for 
avoidance of disputes and securing their internal settlement. 


15. The machinery and procedure relating to compulsory arbitration and adjudication of 
disputes should be so designed as to secure the essence of a fair settlement based on the princi- 
ples of natural and social justice with the minimum expenditure of time and money. To achieve 
the aforesaid aims, statutory provisions in this connection should be framed in accordance with 
the following principles : 

(0 Legal technicalities and formalities of procedure should be reduced to the minimum, 
the relevant facts and figures should be furnished quickly and attention should 
be focussed on the material points in issue. 

(ti) The machinery and procedure should be adapted to the varying needs. Every 
dispute should be taken up for final disposal directly at a level suited to the 
nature and importance of the case. Relatively simple or less important matters 
should not entail a disproportionate expenditure of time and attention. 

(ill) Selection, recruitment and training o'^the personnel ofthe courts or tribunals should 

be carried out with a view to securing competent disposal of the quesuon 
coming up before them and the requisite technical help should be provided to 
obtain speedy settlement and to avoid miscarriage of justice. 

(iv) There should be no appeal from decisions of an industrial court or tribunal, barring 
the very exceptional case of a decision which may be found to be perverse or 
against the principles of natural justice. 

(v) The provisions of law should be adequate for securing stria and prompt compliance 
with the terms of any award or decision. 


16 Industrial arbitration differa fundamentally from the ordinary admimsmaon 0 
iustice In the latter case the law of the land has pte-deteimined the rights and obbgatiom 
of the parties and the courts have only to interpret and apply the provisions »f * 

wide eLent of discretion, however, rules the decisions of indmtrial tnhuna^, becaus th« 

arc no established criteria for settling the issues which arise before them 

case law on those points will grow in course of time, but m manera affecting 1^ ^ 

interests it would be a very unsatisfactoiy procedure to lave ^i-ru'pSius n 

Doliev to be settled by such a process of trial and error. X u»-- t. 

LopTe at the Indu tries Conference in D=cemb« t 947 visualises die ““^hstoen. oU 

« for the detetminadon of ' norms ■ and standards w|uch „m^em^^ 

relations and dealings between the employers and '“Ployo® ^ 

disputes. The most suitable machinery for the purpose can only be parti 
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of representatives of employcr^, cmplojces and Govcrnmeni. It may be expected 
that agreements will be reached on manv conteniiou' matters, but where this is not possible the 
Government may, with such expert assistanc.' and judicial advice is needed, itself arrive at 
decisions. These agreements or decisions may, according to the nature of the case, be issued as 
directives binding on the courts or the tribunals, or embodied in legislation. 

17. There is need for contmuaus education o'’ employers and employees as well as 1 he 
public with regard their to duties and mutual obligations. The conduct of the parties must be 
in keeping with the objectives of the Constitution and the declared social policies of the State, 
Enlightened and active public opinion capable of mobilising itself on the side of justice and 
fairplay should be counted upon as a much mo. e potent force for the maintenance of healthy 
industrial relations than the coercive powers of the State. 

18. It should be realised that while the economic aspects are important we are basically 
dealing with a human, psychologic.al and social problem. The key to industrial peace lies 
ultimately in a transformed outlook on both the sides and it should be the business of 
leadership in the ranks of labour and employers a' well as in Government to strive to {workout 
a new relationship among the parlies in accord with the spirit of true democracy. Where the 
State is itself the employer the relations between the management and the empIoyee.s should 
be so ordered as to offer an example of sustained munial goodwill and fruitful collaboration. 

Avoidance of disputes 

19- In order to avoid nccdles% friction, and diNputcs between employers and workers, it is 
necessary to lay down in conaete and speci6c terms the duties and responsibilities of either 
side. A worker should know what is expected of him in the particular occupation or capacity 
in which he is employed. He should also know the privileges vrhw h are due to him, in relation 
to the performance of his duties. The standing orders, which are now obligatory in case of 
most industrial establishments, cover some of this ground, but there are other matters 
concerning the relations between the parties and the precise range of duties of operatives in 
which some guidance may usefuUy be provided. Each undertaking should, therefore, adopt a 

manual ofinstruaions for different classes ofoperaiives of the type in vogue in some Govern- 
ment offices and commercial establishments. Such manuals should be prepared, and when 
necessary revised, by tripartite consultation. 


at as shop-stewards in some estabUshments 

of rt .^agency should be developed and fuUy employed for rcdrcssal of grievances 
of workers m thm individual and collective capacity, 

^ “ consultation with the workeis lay down clearly the manner in 

^ch any wotket or group of workers. individuaUy or coUeoively through their representative, 
authonucs at different leveU in the plan in respea of various types of grievances’ 
t ^ workers in rhTsa:'^;”; 

It P'^rpose wherever neceirv 

X, r'r ” ““ <0 appr^e 

on the TO,,, m 133 , ^ 
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kept in touch with the state of the industry and the affairs of the establishment in which]they are 
employed. This applies particularly in matters which concern them directly. The workers 
should be apprised in advance, in all feasible cases, of any contemplated change which may alter 
the status quo relating to their conditions and interests. The employees must similarly indicate 
their desire for any change in the existing conditions. The ob'ervance of such a procedure 
will prevent precipitate action which often leads to avoidable trouble. Direa action on either 
side in violation of this obligation should be punishable tmder the law. 

22. The standing orders should embrace all matters of routine industrial administration 
and any differences between the parties regarding the terms of the standing orders should be 
resolved by arbitration. Model standing orders should be framed officially for the purposes 
of guidance and to operate till they are settled in accordance with the prescribed procedure. 
Arrangements should be made for registration of agreements at whatever stage they are 
concluded between the parties, with the explicit provision that any dispute regarding the 
interpretation of the terms of the agreement will be referred to arbitration. 

23. Social contacts, not of a patronising character but as among members of an industrial 
family, should be promoted for all those associated vriih the working of the establishment at 
any level. The supervisory staff and the technicians have a special position of advantage for 
taking the initiative in establishing a spirit of brotherhood and airdial relations. The 
personnel officers on the staff, usually designated as labour or labour welfare officers, have a 
special responsibility for the avoidance of disputes and creating mutual goodwill and under- 
standing. In a number of cases owing to wrong selection, lack of proper equipment or 
training and a wholly misconceived view of their role on the part of the employer, these 
officers have failed to render very useful service and have, on the other hand, accentuated 
distrust and ill-will between the parties. Remedial action in this matter in which the Slate may 
assist should be undertaken by organisations of employers without delay. It will be found 
helpful ifjoint committees at various levels periodically review the developments in industry 
and working conditions and other matters of common interest. 

Internal settlement 

24. The informal approach visualised so far may not succeed in disposing of all the differen- 
ces which arise between the employer and the employees in an establishment. Questions also 
arise which affea the common interests of the workers engjged in an industry and which must 
properly be pursued on a coUective basis. Efforts for the settlement of such disputes may be 
pursued in a co-ordinated manner either through a suitable machinery for joint deliberations 0. 
by collective bargaining between the representatives of organised labour and of the employer 
or a group of employers as the case may be. 

Joint committees . 

25 Works committees for the settlement of differences on the spot between the 

workers and the management is the key of the system of industrial relatrons as 
conceived in this Plan. Joint committees should also be set up for a cenme and for W 
industry as a whole to tackle questions of wider import. These committees wtU the 
vehicle for improving Ubour relatioiis and promoting employer^rmployee colUbomaon in 
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the interests of high production und greater well-being of the workers through the progress 
of industry. It will not suffice to provide for the creation of joint committees either on a 
voluntary or compulsory basis. When a new institution of such a high significance has to be 
developed, active steps must be taken to foster it and to create conditions conducive to its 
healthy growth. 

26. The successful functioning of works committees rests a good deal on the initiative, 
sympathy and interest of the management. The supervisory staff should be encouraged to lend 
a helping hand. There should be periodic review of progress of works comminees. The 
circumstances hampering the operation of a committee in any unit should be e.xamined carefully 
and every effort should be made to remove the hindrances. The works committee is in no 
sense to be a rival of the trade union. Every effort should be made to secure the support and 
co-operation of the latter in the conduct of the works committees. The personnel of the works 
committees on the side of the workers should invariably be chosen by the trade union enjoying 
a representative character and having the backing of the majority of the workers in a unit. In 
all other cases the workers should themselves elect their representatives on the works commit- 
tees. It should be open to a union official or a Government Labour Officer to assist in the 
proceedings of the committees at the invitat ion of either party. 

27. The committees while being free to take up any matter coming within the range of 
industrial relations should, in order that they may grow in strength, have a list of specified 
functions. All questions relating to amenities, working conditions, matters of discipline, quality 
of materials etc., should be necessarily dealt with by these committees. A works committee 
cannot of course take any decision which may diverge from the terms of a collective agreement 
and its decisions regarding matters lying within the scope of collective agreement should be 
subject to the ratification of the management and the organisation of labour possessing the 
bargaining rights for the purpose. 

28. A works committee is ordinarily the culminating step in the grievances machinery 
designed to function within a unit and there may be a separate committee for the purpose of 
collaboration in dealing with maners specially relating to production. It may, in certain cases, 

be found more convenient to entrust the works committee with the functions of a production 
committee. 

Collective bargaining 

29. Collective bargaining can derive reality only from the organised strength of the workers 
and a pnuine desire on the part of the employer to co-operate with their representatives in 
exploring every possibility of reaching a settlement. A legal framework may, however, be 
created to determine the appropriate bargaining agency and to fix the responsibility for the 
wfforcement of coUective agreements. For the success of coUective bargaining, it is essenUal 
that there should be a single bargaining agent over as large an area of industry as possible 
^ uniform conditions should be secured in at least aU the establishments in one centre 
'^ere no trade union has built up the requisite strength to obtain a representative 

c^cter,the largestunionshould havetherightto function inrespea of all estabUshments in 

Which It has a majority of the workers as its members. Separate unions for industrial 
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establishmenLs in the same industry in a local area are iniiTUcal to the growth ofa strong and 
healthy trade union and their existence may be justified o:.!/ in very exceptional circums- 
tances. Provision has to be made for the direct election of representatives of workers from 
among the employees when no trade union exists or is able to secure the right to represent 
them. While it is preferable to have a single industrial union covering all the occupations 
in an industry, latitude may be permitted for special categories of salaried employees to form 
their own unions if the majority of these employees are in favour of such a course. In the 
absence of all other agencies arrangement has to be made by the State for the appointment 
of officials to look after the interests of the workers in industrial disputes. 

30. To the bargaining status of the parties would naturally be attached certain obOptions, 
especially with regard to non-partidpation in illegal strikes and illegal lock-outs. 

31. An elaborate procedure relating to the representation of employees and employers 
may not be easily applicable to small and less advanced industries and a simpler alternative 
should be available for such cases. 

Conciliation and enquiry 

32. The State has to step in with an offer of conciliation when the parties fail to reach an 
agreement and the dispute continues. Conciliation should be made available in all such 
disputes and must be resoned to except when there is a voluntary submission for arbitration 
or a direct approach to a tribunal or court is permitted or prescribed. The conciliation officer 
has an important role for which he should be adequately equipped and trained, For cases 
involving major issues ad hoc or standing conciliation boards may be appointed. The board 
should be composed of an independent chairman and persons in equal numbers to represent the 
interests of the parties. Panels of non-official conciliators may also be formed. Conciliation 
proceedings should be carried on in a completely informal atmosphere and concluded as quickly 
as possible within a fixed lime limit. A court or a tribunal should not take cognizance of what 
transpires in conciliation proceedings. 

33. It may be useful in certain cases to have recourse to an official enquiry for the purpose 
of avoiding disputes, eliciting infoimation or educating public opinion regarding the merits of 
a dispute. A court or a conunission of enquiry may be set up for this purpose. 

Arbitration 

34. Adequate machinery should be provided for arriving at impartial decisions regarding 
disputes which are found incapable of settlement by conciliation. It is necessary to empower 
labour courts to take cognisance and dispose of any complaints relating to working conditions, 
health, safety, welfare and kindred matters. Reference of disputes relating to such crucial 
questions as wages, hours, rationalisation schemes should, as far as possible, be left to be settled 
by conciliation or voluntary arbitration. The State may, however, have to refer such disputes 
for compulsory arbitration in the absence of a voluntary submission. Employers and trade 
unions may be encouraged to bind themselves in advance to submit to arbitration every industnal 
dispute in which a settlement is not reached by conciliation and not to sanction or resort to a 
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strike or lock-out as the case may be which is not legal and in respect of which all the legal 
methods for the settlement of an industrial dispute have not been exhausted. Such employers 
and unions should be in a position to make a direct approach to the machinery set up by statute 
for the purpose of compulsory arbitration. The most honourable and patriotic course for 
employers and employees would be to agree to submit any present or future dispute or classes 
ofsuch disputes to arbitration ofany person or board of their choice. The number of such 
agreements would be a good index of real progress in industrial relations in the country. The 
apparatus ofarbiiration must be adjusted to suit a variety of needs. For important industries 
separate wage boards would be found very helpful. Such wage boards may also be established 
at the centre to which issues affecting an industr>’ in the country as a whole may be 
referred. A central tribunal should be set up to deal with disputes of national importance. 

35. The cause of industrial peace has not been helped by the manner in which the legal 
machinery has functioned in several industrial disputes. There is a widespread feeling that 
excessive delays occur and the judgments in several cases lack balance and are incapable of 
meeting the true requirements of the situation. The remedial action already outlined here 
would go far to set things right. A considerable factor in the length of proceedings will be 
eliminated if the party making a claim submits its complete case at the start, furnishing a copy 
to the opposite part)’ simultaneously. Similarly when conciliation fails a statement signed by 
the parties offering to submit their differences to arbitration may straightaway operate as a 
submission, to obviate delay. 


36. The work of the industrial and labour courts suffers in quality and speed of disposal 
because the necessary information is not readily available. In part the State can itself fill the 
gap by preparing in ad\’ance the factual and statistical material which, in the light of expe- 
rience, is found to have a bearing on the various types of cases which come before the courts. 
The State should have the power to require any employer or employers generally to maintain 
and furnish data relating to plant, manufacture, industrial transactions and dealings which 
might be needed for the settlement of industrial disputes. The balance sheets of industrial 
concerns have often to be cited. They should be supplied to the authorities in a suitable 
standardised form as soon as they are ready. Provision for this may be made in the Companies’ 
Aa in which there should also be adequate safeguards to ensure that the balance sheets 
present the correct state of affairs of the company. 

37 - Legal sanctions may have to be employed for securing due observance of the awards and 

d^sions of the tribunals. If direction and control of an establishment becomes necessary for 

this purpose they may be exercised under special legislation to be undertaken for the regulation 
of industries * 


/ 

Sioppages 

38. There is obvious justification for compulsory postponement of stoppages witho.it 
nonce of change and while coUective bargaining, conciliation or arbitration is in progress A 
or lockout without due notice during the pendency ofany proceedings or in violation 
ot the teiTO of asettlement, agreement, award or order have of course to be banned and attended 
^ privileges. An illegal change should be treated on the same 
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B. Public sector (Industrial and Commercial Employees in Public Undertakings) 

39. In India, as elsewhere, more and more industrial undertakings are now being financed 
and managed by the State. The number of workers employed in such undertakings is sufficient- 
ly large and harmonious industrial relations therein are matters of vital importance to the 
success and efficient working of these undertakings. 

40. Public undertakings differ in an important respea from private undertakings. The 
‘ profit ’ motive and the exploitation of workers for private gain have no significance in the 
State-owned enterprises. The undertakings have no doubt to show the same, if not greater 
efficiency of working as private-owned undertakings. They have also to show profits. But the 
nature of these profits is different. The profits which these undertakings make are not profits 
intended for any individual or group of individuals but are extra wealth for the whole country. 

41. A worker in a public undertaking stands on a different footing from a worker in private 
undertakings. He has a duel role of master and servant ; master as a citizen of the country and 
servant as a worker of the undertaking. It is therefore necessary that he should be made 
conscious that in serving the undertaking he is serving himself and that the better he 
works and the greater his efficiency the better he will serve and help himself. He must be made 
to feel that the responsibility for the success or failure is as much his as that of the management 
and that the undertaking belongs to the countrj as a whole including himself. He should take 
pride in his contribution to the success of the undertaking. 

42. The workers’ enthusiasm for the success of public undertakings can be aroused only 
when they know that justice and fairplay prevail in the undertakings and proper 
arrangements are made for redress of the grievances of the workers. The aim should be to have 
a co-operative and contented labour force. The ways by which this can be achieved while 
maintaining peace in the undertakings and increasing production are : 

(a) Wages in public undertakings should not be less favourable than those prevaiUng in 
the neighbouring private enterprises. In so far as working conditions and welfare amenities 
are concerned, undertakings in the public seaor should set the pace and serve as models. 

(fe) The Board of Directors of these undertakings should have on it a few persons who can 
understand labour problems, the labour point of view and who have sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of labour. 

(c) The benefits of all labour laws which are applicable to similar private undertaking 
should also be made avaUable to the workers of these undertakings. Exemption from such 
labour legislation should as a rule not be granted but in case where the existing benefits are^ 
good as or more favourable than those provided by such legislation, grant of exemptions may 

considered. 

(d) There should be progressive participation of labour in many matters of the under 
taking Works committees for the different departments and for the urfdertaking as a wo 
should be set up. The committees should be used for consultation and suggestions. 1 
atmosphere should be such that the workers should be made to feel that m pracuce, as 

as in theory, they are partners in the undertaking. 
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fiffecdve consideration of staff interests demand organized representation. A labour 
movement devoted to the protection and advancement of employee needs is as indispensable in 
public as in private undertakings. It is therefore essential to encourage the growth of healthy 
trade unions in these undertakings. There should not be any restrictions on industrial and 
commercial employees of Government undertakings exercising their trade union rights 
like any other employees. 

(/) Collective bargaining between workers and management should be encouraged. Such 
collective bargaining should embrace both economic and non-economic demands. The 
management on the spot should be given full discretion and power to enter into commitments 
within certain prescribed financial limits. Government conciliation and arbitration machinery 
should be made available to the workers of these undertakings. The existing right of Govern- 
ment to accept, rejea or modify an award should be restricted to periods of emergency. 

{g) It is desirable that agreements between the management and the representatives of 
workers should make provisions for measures for increasing output and reducing cost, 
combating absenteeism and checking offences against discipline. 

C. Rolb op Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations a Planned Economy 

43. The trade unions and the employers’ associations can play a positive and important 
role in the execution of plans as experience of other countries has shown. For the successful 
implementation of the plans in|India, co-operation from trade unions and employers is absolute- 
ly essential. The important central organizations of workers and the employers’ associations 
should be persuaded to treat the period of the execution of the Plan as a period of national 
emergency. Their close co-operation should be secured at different stages of the execution 
of the Plan. Some beginning has been made in the direction of such co-operation. The 
passing of the Industrial Truce Resolution in December 1947, whereby both the employers 
and workers agreed to refrain from the use of lock-outs, strikes and slow-down tactics, the 
establishment in 1948 of industrial committees for important industries on a tripartite basis, 
the setting up of works committees under the Industrial Disputes Act, the co-opting of labours 
representatives on the Development Committee where labour matters are discussed, the 
constitution of the Joint Consultative Board on a bipartite basis and the recent establishment 
of the Central Industries Advisory Council on which employers and workers are represented 
along with other interests, are some of the instances of such co-operation. All these are 
steps in the right direction. The scope of such co-operation should be widened and the 

representatives ofemployers and trade unions should be associated at every step in the imple- 
mentation of the Plan. 

44 - Co-operation from unions and employers can assume several forms, some of which 
have been mentioned below : — 

The All-India Organizations of Workers and of Employer.-: can play an effective pan by 
undertaking the task of presenting the plans to the affiliated unions and employers and discuss- 
ing them with their members. They should convey their views to the oUnning authority and 
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to Government. The aim should be to create enthusiasm amongst workers and employers fot 
the Plan. The unions and the employers could thus contribute much to the achievement and 
overstepping of the targets of the Plan. Healthy emulation should be promoted among the 
workers for this purpose. 

The need for maintaining peace in industry and for avoiding interruption of work during 
the period of implementation of the Plan is obvious. In the interest of national economy 
unions and employers should exercise the utmost restraint in this respect. 

The oucluok of unions with regard to the question of wages should be attuned to the 
requirements of economic development, in keeping with considerations of social justice. It 
may otherwise happen that ihe increases are won by workers in those industries in which 
they are highly organised, while chose which have a weak or no organisation would be 
negleaed. It would not b: appropriate to ask for flat percentage increases to maintain the 
relative advantage of those placed in higher categories. 

The trade unions have to assume increased responsibility for the success of the productive 
effort. The whole economic health of the country depends upon rapidly increasing the 
productivity of labour. Such increases will largely depend on improved conditions of work 
and improved method and machinery. It will also greatly depend upon the utmost 
participation by the mass of workers in speeding up and improving production and that 
improvement cun best be effected through modem industrial trade union organisations. All 
this would depend upon the extent to which employers associate workers with the productive 
effort and make the workers feel that in increased production lies the good both of the 
employers and workers. The employers should consult workers in ruspect of new 
machinery, methods of production and the way in which economies could be effeaed in the 
costs of production. 

An important welfere aaivity to which the trade unions in foreign countries have devoted 
themselves to is the organisation of co-operative societies. The aaivities of most of the trade 
unions in India have been confined so far to gening the grievances of workers redressed and 
fighting for the rights of the workers. This might have been inevitable in the earlier stages 
of the development of trade unions in this country. Trade unions should now devote more 
time to welfare and cultural activities especially the organisation and running of consumers’ 
and aedit societies. This will be an important activity for the benefit of the workers. The 
employers could help such activity by providing facilities such as, accommodation, clerical help, 
loans to start such societies etc. 

Trade unions and employers’ representatives should be associated at the various levels— 
at the level ofthe undertaking, at the level ofindustry and at the regional and national level. 
The workers should feel iha: they are playing an effective part in the implementation ofthe Plan 
and that on them depends the rise in their standard of living as well as that of the conunon 


man. 
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II. WAGEi AND Social Security 

4j. The worker today is not satisfied witli merely the wage he receives. He expects 
to be proteaed against various types of natural and other risks arising out of employment. In 
addition to the principles of wage poHc>’ it is proposed to deal here with social security and 
provision for the future of workers. This section has, therefore, been sub-divided into: (A) 
Wages and (B) Social security. 


A. V^’AGfcS 

46. During the war and the post war period there had been a rapid rise in prices. The 
profit of industries have considerably increased. The organised seaion of labour has also been 
able to obtain substantial increases in wages. But if the inflationars' pressure is to be checked, 
steps may be necessary to divert tv> saring the present expenditure on consumption and to 
increase production. With reg.ird to the industrial sector, profits and wages may have to be 
subjeaed to some control by Government during the period of the implementation ot the 
Plan. Action should therefore be taken on the following lines : — 

(а) The excess profits tax and certain restrictions on dividends during the war and for 
a short period after the war have helped to keep in check the distribution of large dividends. 
During the period of the implementation of the Plan also similar restrictions should be placed 
on the remuneration of management, distribution of profits and the issue of bonus shares. 
Such restrictions may have to give due consideration to : 

(0 a fair return on capital depending upon the nature of the business and the past praaice 
of paying diridends during normal periods ; 

(«) the claim of share-holders for a fair return on capital where during the initial period 
of the new undertaking no distributable profits are made. 

(б) On the side of wages, any upward movement, at this juncture, will further jeopardise 

the economic stability of the country if it is reflected in costs of production and consequently 
raises the price of the product. For workers too, such gains will prove illusory because in all 
likelihood they will soon be cancelled by a rise in the general price level, and in the long run the 
volume of employment may be adversely affeaed. Such an increase in wages should, therefore, 
be avoided. Workers can be expeaed to agree to such a course only if restrictions are also 
placed on the distribution of profits as outlined in (a) above. Any steps to restria wage 
increases should, therefore, be preceded by similar restrictions on the distribution of profits. 
Subject to this wage increases should be granted under the following circumstances : 

(0 To remove anomalies or where the existing rates are abnor mall y low j 

(li) To restore the pre-war real wage, as a first step towards the living wage, through 
increased productivity resulting from rationalisation and the renewal or modernisation ol plant. 

47 - Certain broad principles which may help in the regulation of wages have emerged as a 
of the labours of various Commissions and Committees appointed by the Central and 
rate Governments. These have, for the most pan, been embodied in the existing and 
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proposed legislation on the subjea. They still do not form an adequate practical basis for a 
uniform policy in determining wage rates and effecting wage adjustments. The tripartite 
machinery, visualised in the section on Industrial Relations, should evolve in as precise terms 
as practicable, the ‘ norms ’ and standards, which should guide w^e boards or tribunals in 
settling questions relating to wages, having regard to the claims of the various groups of 
workers inter se, of the other participants in industry and of the community as a whole. The 
course of action in this respea in the immediate future should be governed by the following 
considerations : — 

(a) All wage adjustments should conform to the broad principles of social policy and 
disparities of income have to be reduced to the utmost extent. The worker must obtain his due 
share in the national income. 

(b) The claims of labour should be dealt with liberally in proportion to the distance 
which the wages of different categories of workers have to cover before attaining the living wage 
standard. 

(c) The process of standardization of wages should be accelerated and extended to as large 
a field as possible. There should be a progressive narrowing down of disparities in the rates 
of remuneration of different classes of workers in the same umt, of workers engaged in sunilar 
occupations in different units of the same industry, of comparable occupations in different 
industries and in wages in the same industry at different centres. Differentials for various jobs 
should be maintained at the minimum levels justified by : 


(i) the degree of skill required ; 

(iV) the strain and the fatigue involved ; 

(it'O the training and experience required ; 

(tn) the responsibility to be undertaken ; 

(v) the mental and physical requirements for doing the work; 

(w) the disagreeableness of the task ; and 


(vri) the anendant hazards. 

(d) A scientific assessment of the relative work-load in different occupations and Industrie 
should be taken up. In this connection pUot studies on payment by results which are proposed 
to be sponsored by the Ministry of Ubour with the technical assistance from the I.L.O. are a 

step in the right direction. 


(e) The payment of dearness aUowance to compensate for the rise in the cost of Jivmg 
been an important feature of the wage structure during the war and post-war period^ 
the end of the war there have been demands made on behalf of labour for merging a substmti^ 
portion of dearness allowance into basic wages as there was no likelihood of . 

the pre-war level. The Government of India recenUy appointed a "ee to 
what percentage of dearness allowance given to Centml Government servants ^ “ 

as pay The Committee, in its report submitted to Government, has to ^ «nd«o 

that in the foreseeable future the cost of living index is not likely to fall ™ „ 

,84, taking the pre-war index to he too. On dtis hasL,. the Committee recommend, tha 
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per cent of the dearness allowance admissible to the Central Government servants drawing a 
basic pay upto Rs. 750 p.m. should be amalgamated with pay. We accept this recommenda- 
tion and suggest that the recommendation made by the Committee should be extended to 
workers in the private seaor also. 

48. Full and effective implementation of the minimum wage legislation should be secured 
during this period. Depressed areas should receive prior attention. In view of the paucity of 
data and the administrative difficulties pointed out by various State Governments, a limited 
beginning should be made with regard to the fixation of minimum wages for agricultural workers 
and the scope should be extended further as experience is gained. Suggestions on this subject 
have been made earlier in the repon. 

49. A kind of profit sharing in the form of periodic bonuses usually awarded by industrial 
courts and tribunals exists today. No proper basis for the awards has been worked out. The 
subject is one requiring expert e.xamination and a study of the general and technical aspects of the 
problem. Efforts should be made to find out suitable experts within the the country as also from 
countries like the U.S.A., Germany, the United Kingdom, Sweden, and organisations like 
the I.L.O. who should go into the question of wages, profits, terms and conditions of payment, 
etc., and make recommendations. Although the quantum of bonus to be paid would be 
determined by the formulae to be laid down, to prevent the diversion of resources into 
consumption payment in cash should be restricted, the balance to constitute the savings of 
workers. This course of action should be accepted on the basis that it does not prejudice the 
contentions of either party regarding the character of the bonus. This would of course have to 
accompany similar restrictions on consumption in respect of other sections of the community. 

50. Permanent wage boards with a tripartite composition should be set up in each State 
and at the Centre to deal comprehensively with all aspects of the question of wages, to initiate 
necessary enquiries, collect data, review the situation from time to time and take decisions 
regarding wage adjustments suo motu or on reference from parties or from the Government. 


B. Social Security 

51. Anicle 32 of the Constitution says, “ The State shall, within the limits of its economic 
capacity and development, make effective provision for securing the right to work, to education, 
and public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, disablement and other cases 
of undeserved want.” While this is generally applicable to the population of the country as a 
whole, the industrial worker is more liable to disease and invalidity than the average citizen. 

The man-days lost on account ofsickness and disability constitute a heavy drain not only on the 

slender resources of the industrial workers but also on the industrial output of the country. 
Lack of social security impedes increased production, leads to larger labour turn-over and 
prevents building up of a stable and efficient labour force. 

52 - In all advanced countries the worker is protected against various types of risks such as, 
sickness, unemployment, old age, employment injury, maternity, invalidity, etc. In India also! 
some of the risks to which a worker is e.xposed have been covered by the Workmens’ Compensa- 
tion Act and the Maternity Benefit Acts of the various State Governments. The Employees 
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Slate Insurance Act is a more comprehensive piece of legislation and it applies in the first iiistanci 
to faaories using power and employing 20 or more persons, and covers all employees who 
are in receipt of remuneration not exceeding Rs. 400 p.m. It insures risks of sickness 
maternity, and employment injury. In addition to the medical care to which an insured 
person is entitled, cash payments arc given equal to about half of the average wages. 

53. The scheme framed under the Employees’ State Insurance Act has been introduced 
at present in Delhi and Kanpur and is expcaed to be implemented throughout the country 
by the middle of July 1954. The programme for the implementation of the scheme in other 
States prepared by the Labour Ministry should be adhered to and the State Governments, 
employers and workers should offer their fullest co-operation for the purpose. The scheme 
does not include at present the families of the insured persons. Both in its coverage and the 
amount of benefits provided the scheme may appear to be modest as compared with similar 
schemes in some of the advanced countries. In view of its novelty, administrative and other 
difficulties and the financial implications of the scheme, efforts should be direaed during the 
period of the Plan ody to the proper implementation of the scheme in its present form and to 
putting it on a sound and sure foundation. 

54. Another measure which can provide for the future of the workers is the institution of 
provident funds. The Central Legislature has recently passed the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act, 1952. A scheme under that Act has also been published and its implementation is expected 
to take place shortly. 

55. The Act at present applies to six major industries employing 50 or more persons— 
Textiles, Iron and Steel, Cement, Engineering, Paper and Cigarettes. As soon as experience 
is gained and the scheme is placed on a sound basis, it should be extended in gradual stages to 
all the industries employing 50 or more persons during the period of the Plan. A programme 
for its extension should be drawn up. 

III. Working Conditions 

56. In order to get the best out of a worker in the matter of production, worlung conditions 
require to be improved to a large extent. The Faaories Aa, 1948, the Indian Mines Act, the 
Plantation Labour Aa, 1951, and the proposed Central legislation for regulating the conditions 
of work in shops, establishments and motor transport services, have this common objca and 
are sufficient for the purpose. The emphasis in the next five-years should, therefore, be on the 
administrative measures needed for the implementation of such legislation. So for as the 
workers employed in faaories and plantations are concerned, action may be taken on the 
following lines 

A. Factories 

57. The Faaories Act, 1948, is a comprehensive measure, and should, to a great extent, 
help to improve working conditions inside factories. This will be possible only if the protn 
sions in the Aa are properly enforced. The Aa contains detaUed provisions for ensuring the 
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safety, healthandwelfarcofworkcrscmploycdinfactorics. The provisions relating to medical 
supervision and occupational health, which had not hitherto received proper attention, have been 
strengthened, and notification of occupational disease has been made compulsory in order to 
focus attention on these aspects of the problem. Apart from these, the various provisions 
relating to welfare should contribute to the general well-being and contentment of the workers. 
The effective implementation of the Act is, therefore, a matter of the utmost importance in 
efforts to improve working conditions and promote the general well-being of the worker, and 
for this purpose the following recommendations are made : — 

(t) Satisfactory standards have not yet been achieved in respect of enforcement in many 
areas. Factory inspection services need to be strengthened for this purpose and should be so 
reoiganised as to include not only persons representing various branches of engineering but 
also men drawn from other technical professions, including the medical profession. 

i'll) Considering the large number of factorie' and the vast areas over which they arc 
spread, priorit'es should be fixed, to ensure better attention to areas and industries in which 
.'ubsiaadard conditions still prevail and to secure strict compliance with the provision < of the 
law. 

(iVi) In the enforcement of the various provisions of the Factories Act, particular 
emphasis should be placed on the social aspeas of ihe legislation. 

(lu) In organised industries tripartite agreements shou'd be drawn up on the standard of 
compliance with the provisions of the Factories Act. Effective machinery should be set up 
to review the working of the agre -ments in each group of industries. The working of the 
agreement would in itself constitute a form of inspection within industry and to the Inspec- 
torate it would indicate the basx requirements from which they might work up for further 
improvement >in working conditions in the industry. 

(o) For the proper implementation of the various provisions of the Factories Act and also 
for providing a centre of information for inspectors, employers, workers, and others concerned 
with the well-being of industrial labour and to stimulate interest in the application of principles 
of industrial safety, health and we’fare, a National Museum of Industrial Health, Safety and 
Welfare should be established at an early date in a centrally-situated industrial area. The 
Museum, as a centre of demonstration with exhibits covering all aspects of working conditions, 
including health, and with its information section and library, could be the nucleus round which 
any specialised scheme of training and education in labour problems could be evolved. 

(w) For the effective implemeniaiion of ihe provisions lelating to medical supervision and 

occupational health, the appointment of full-time medical inspectors on the staff of the Factory 
Inspectorates should be expedited. 

(to'O Short courses of instruction in industrial health for those who are working as part- 

time doctors and for those who are working as medical inspectors should be provided by 
Government. 

(mil) CoUectionofobjectiveinformation on occupational diveases and other health problems 
and for carrying out surveys and investigations should be organised as part of the 
activities of the Factory Inspection Services. The purpose of these investigations should be 
to assess and evaluate the potential hazards in industrial processes. 
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(lar) Research and invesiigations cairied out by research institutions of trade associations 
are usually confined to technical advance in industry, such as new machinery and new 
processes. Such institutions should be encourjged to extend their activities so as to cover a 
wider field, such as industrial psychology, and investigations of human problems which are of 
equal importance for the progress of industry in general. 

(x) The Public Health Departments of some of the States, which have Industrial Hygiene 
Divisions, should maintain the closest liaison with the Factory Inspectorates. 

(xi) Employers, Trade Unions and Governments should co-operate in educating the 

workers, so as to ensure their active participation in all measures taken for their well-being. 

♦ 

{xii) The fees recovered for licensing and registration of factories should be utilised primari- 
ly for strengthening the Factory Inspectorates. 

B. Plantations 

58. Plantations can be considered to be the largest single labour absorbing industry in the 
country. Conditions in the plantations remained unsatisfactory for a long time for a variety of 
reasons. This led to a number of studies undertaken by government agencies to assess the 
problems of plantation workers. As a result of these studies, steps have been taken from time 
to time to ameliorate the conditions of work of these workers. The most recent and far- 
reaching piece of legislation, modelled on the lines of the Factories Act, is the Plantation 
Labour Act, 1951. There are, however, certain other matters on which action is called for and 
the lines on which such action is necessary are indicated below 

(i) The activities of the Controller of Emigrant Labour should be co-ordinated with the 
f^roposed organisation to be set up for the supervision of the administration of the Plantation 
Labour Act. 

(«) To avoid duplication of recruiting staff for plantations, the possibilities of effecting 
co-ordination in the agencies of recruitment (i.c., Employers’ Tea District Labour Association 
and the State Agencies of Employment Exchanges) should be investigated. 

(m) In pursuance of decisions taken by the Industrial Comminee on Plantations and in 
consultation with the State Governments concerned, the Ministry of Labour has recommend^ 
certain steps for checking the evils of the Kangani system of labour recruitment in South India. 
This system should be abolished as soon as possible. 

(lo) To supplement the earnings of plantation workers, cottage industries for the manufac- 
ture of implements required for plantations should be established. A portion of the grant 
given by the Central Tea Board can be utilized for the purpose. If necessary the Tea Board 
should be persuaded to increase this grant. Care should however be taken to see that the 
cottage industries do not interfere with the normal working of the planiauons. 

(v) The appUcation of the Provident Fund Act to plantations should be examined in the 
Ught of the experience gained by the working of that Aa in other fields. 

(i;i) There is a considerable leeway to be made up in the provision of housing to workers. 
Employers should be persuaded to provide houses as agreed to in the tripartite ^nference and 
the Government should extend to them the necessary help in procunng building materials. 
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(tti) Minimum qualifications for doctors serving on tea estates of a certain size should be 
prescribed under the Central Rules to the Plantation Aa. 

(mji) The experimental Research Station at Toklai should be strengthened for.undertaking 
studies in the human relations aspect of the industr\’. 

(«) The priorities as to welfare work on plantations expected of the employers should be 
decided on a regional basis. For example, assuming that education, health and housing of 
workers are the main items of welfare, in cases where plantation housing comes up to the 
standard of housing in adjoining areas, the planters should be asked to provide education 
and health facilities. In cases where adequate health provisions are there, the emphasis 

should be on the other two. 

(*) In the case of small plantations welfare facilities should be the responsibility of a group 
of such plantations. 


IV. Employment and Training 


59. Effective utilization of man-power, having regard to the requirements of both industry 
and workers, is a question of national importance. Production depends upon a steady flow of 
labour of requisite skill in required quantities. This entails the collection and dissemination 
of information regarding man-power resources, organization of an efficient employment service 
correct appraisal of the different types of skill required and the provision of facilities for training 
of workers both to increase their efficiency and to make up deficiency in particular branches of 
technical personnel. Progress has been made in recent years in some of these directions. The 
main steps which should be taken to bring about an improvement in the present methods of 
recruitment, employment and training of personnel are : 

(a) More attention should be given to the improvement of the internal recruiting arrange- 
ments made by individual concerns so as to eliminate completely exploitation of workers. In 
this regard, the possibility of extending the schemes of decasualization of dock workers and of 
textile workers in some of the States to other industries and centres should be investigated. 


(fe) The employment exchange organisation set up by the Government has been rendering 
useful but very limited send«. An enquiry should urgently be made to examine what changes 
in charaaer, methods and organisation of the service would help to put the system on a sound 
footing.* 


(c) Although the correct assessment of long-term and short-term requiiements of different 
types of skilled man-power both in its technical quantity and quality is important from the 
point of view of the expanding industries and of several development projects included in the 
Plan, very Uttle work has been done by way of conducting man-power surveys in the country. 
A be^nning should be made by undertaking a pilot study where major schemes are likely 
to be undertaken. The Director-General of Resettlement and Employment should select suit- 
able re^ons for such study and conduct an informative and statistical survey assessing the labour 
requirements and employment opportunities. 


thiireoo^endatioo. an Enquiry Osminitice has been set up to examine aU aspects of the 
ReieHlemeat and Bmploymenc Organmnon and offer recoauDcndationj regarding ita ^ture. ^ ^ 
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{d, The value of provision of technical and vocational training has been gaining recogni- 
tion only recently, Facilities provided through the technical and industrial schools, the 
training centres of the Ministry of Labour and the apprenticeship and training arrangements 
in industrial undertakings have remained by and large un-co-ordinated. The All-India 
Survey which is being conducted by the Director-General, Resettlement and Employment, 
should help to bring about the necessary co-ordination. Proper tests and standards should also 
be iaid down. In any such training scheme the problem of the unemployed worker should 
receive special consideration. This will chiefly be in the form of adequate provision of 
retraining facilities with due regard to the prospects of future employment and the establish- 
ment of vocational guidance and employment counsel services. 

6o. Another difficulty m the way of increase in production and reduction in costs is that 
several industries are faced with labour surplus to their requirements. The problem of 
rationalisation has so far proved difficult of solution. Nonvithstanding the imperative need to 
reduce costs by rationalising industrial processes, the working class has strongly resisted it 
because of the consequent displacement of labour. It is now possible to reconcile the conflict 
and facilitate the progress of rationalisation on the strength of the following safeguards 

(i) Musters should be standardised, and work-loads fixed on the basis of technical investi- 
gations carried out by experts selected by the management and labour. Side by 
side working conditions should also be standardised. In the case of new machi- 
nery, a period of trial may be necessary before standardisation is effected ; 

(n) Wherever rationalisation is contemplated, fresh recruitment should be stopped and 
vacancies due to death and retirement should not be refilled ; 

(m) Surplus workers should be offered work in other departments wherever possible 
without causing a break in service and without bringing down their emoluments 
as far as possible ; 

(it>) Having regard to the position regarding raw materials, the state of the capital market, 
the availability of capital goods and the demand for the products of an industry, 
wherever the conditions of the industry permit, new machinery should be install- 
ed ; 

(v) Gratuities should be offered as inducement to workers to retire voluntarily ; 

(hi) Retrenchment should be effeaed from amongst persons who have been freshly 
employed ; 

(wV) Where management and labour agree, the possibility of working for seven days in 
a week may be explored as a temporary measure ; 

(viii) Workers thrown out of employment as a result of rationalisation should be offered 
facilities for retraining for alternative occupations. The period of such training 
may extend upto nine months. A training scheme should be jointly worked out 
by Government, employers and workers ; 

(ix) The ma' itenance of workers during the training period should be the responsibility 
of the management, whereas the cost of training should be borne by the Govern 

mem ; 
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It) FuU use should be made of the poisibilities of udli.in- surplus labour in various 
projects undertaken by Govornmciii; 


^xO Incentives for sharing the gains of rationalisation through higher wages and a better 
standard of living should be provided. Where such gains are made through the 
additional efforts of workers, they shouM receive a share in the resulting benefit, 
most of which should pass to workers where wages are below the Uvmg wage. 
Where there has been some capital investment by the management, this should 
be taken into account in distributing the workers’ share. The object is to facili- 
tate the workers attaining a living wage standard through acceptance of 
rationalisation. 


V. Producfivity 


61. Considerable attention has been focussed on the productivity of labour in recent years 
both in tlus country and abroad. Employers in India have complained that productivity pet 
worker has been going down. Workers contest this allegation with equal vehemence. It is, 
therefore, necessary that scientific investigations regarding these claims should be undertaken. 
Such investigations pre-suppose the e-sistence of trained personnel, reliable industrial and 
labour statistics and a scientific attitude on the part of organisations of employers and workers. 
None of these conditions exists in the country today and much preparatory work is needed. 
The first step is to evolve methods for carrying out productivity studies under Indian conditions 
before the share of the different factors in the causation of high or low levels of productivity can 
be allocated on the basis of such studies. It is therefore suggested that a team of productivity 
experts should be invited under the Technical Assistance Programme and that this team should 
be charged with the responsibility of training a sufficient number of officers from Government, 
industry and trade unions in developing methods of produaivity. As a result of discussions 
between the Labour Ministry and the Planning Commission, and on a reques made by 
the Labour Minis try, the I.L.O. has formulated proposals for technical assistance in the field 
of systems of payment by results and productivity. The experts to be sent out by the I.L.O. 
would undertake smdics in the :exule and engineering industries. After making a preliminary 
selection of the undertakings in which the studies arc to be carried out, the experts would 
undertake a thorough analysis of the existing organisation and methods of work, job classifica- 
tion and wage scale with a view to suggesting improvements designed to increase effidencj' and 
productivity and to improve working conditions. Indian experts from Government, employers 
and trade unions would be associated in this work. A limited number of persons from establish- 
ments would also be trained by the experts. 

62. Qosely allied with this subject is the training-within-industry programme. These 
T.W.I. methods enable supervisors to play a vital part in the operation of the industry. The 
scheme is intended to improve supervisory skill by three separate programmes ; Job Listruc- 
hon, to develop skill in instructing workers in their particular operations ; Job Relations, to 
develop skill in the manag ement of persomtel and Job Methods, to deveIop]skillUn improving 
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working technique. The Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association with the assis- 
tance of the I.L.O.’s Asian Field office on Technical Training, has carried out some valuable 
experiments in one of the textile mills of Ahmedabad. The supervisors and the heads of the 
departments were trained in the technique of “ Job Instruction ” by the I.L.O. experts on 
training-within-industry. The results of the experiments have shown an increase in 
production from 7 per cent to 18 per cent in different sections of the Spinning Department and 
II per cent to 30 per cent in different sections of the Waiving Department. 


63. Much of this valuable work will be lost after the departure of the experts unless perma- 
nent arrangements are made to carry it on afterwards. This should be part of the function of 
the Labour Ministry. Future action should be on the following lines : 


(a) Experts on uaining-within-industrj should be invited under the Technical Assistance 
Programme to impart training in these methods. 

(b) A s'jfficient number of officers from the Labour Ministry, employers’ organisations and 
trade unions should be trained in the methods of productivity, payment by res ults, and training- 
within-industry. They wiU be mainly responsible for imparting training to a su fficient number 
of persons in different industries. Productivity and training-within-industry schools should be 


organized. 

(c) An Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of employers’ organisations and 
trade unions should be set up to advise the Ministry on aU matters pertaining to these subjects. 

(dj Th; work should be carried out in close co-operation and with the help of institutes and 
firms of industrial consultants engaged in similar studies. 

(e) Regular conferences of managers, technicians and trade union officers for discussion 
of all the aspects of these methods should be organised. 

(f) Side by side with the studies in the textile and engineering industries, in consffitation 
with 4em such mformation as may be necessao. should be coUeced concemmg further 
MustrL to which the studies should be extended. Ou the basis of such —on 
regular programme of efflensiou of productivity and training-withm-mdustry methods for the 

next few years should be drawn up. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
HOUSING 


Introductory 

I. The housing problem has become acute in most industrial regions of the world since 
the last war. There is increasing recognition ever>-where of the close relation between housing 
and the health and well-being of the people. Actually, over a number of years, shortages on a 
large-scale have developed and conditions worsened a great deal. Effons made to solve the 
problem were handicapped by the difficult economic situation prevailing during these years. 
Private enterprise has proved incapable of meeting the needs and the State has had to assume 
•direct iniiiauve and responsibUity in this field to an increasing extent. In some highly 
industrialised countries, housing accommodation has been provided to a large extent by 
heavy subsidies from the State in respect of houses of standard design for low-income groups 
which are not an economic proposition in most countries at present on account of the high 
cost of construction, building materials aiid development. 

Conditions in India 


2. In India the situation has become particularly serious on account of the large increase 
of population since 1921. The percentage increase of population in the last three censuses has 
been 11%, 14-3% and 13-4% respectively. During the same period the growth of popula- 
tion in urban areas is estimated at 21%, 32% and 54% respectively. The heavy shifts of 
population from the rural areas reflected in these figures have occurred on account of the lack 
of adequate opportunities for employment in the villages and the growth of industry and busi- 
ness in towns with the attraction of relatively high wages and various kinds of amenities. 
The second world war helped the growth of urban population by setting up a number of wai 
production plants. The labour population engaged in them did not, as a rule, go back to 
the villages when these plants ceased to operate at the end of the war. The increasing 
unemployment and underemplojinent in agriculture have helped this tendency. Since 
1947 when the country was partitioned there has been a very heavy inflax of refugees who 
have, on the whole, tried to settle in the urban areas. The supply of houses on the other 
hand did not keep pace with the increasing demand. Private enterprise, which has been 
the primary source of building activity so far, tended to shrink on account of scarcity and 
high price of building materials during and immediately after the war. The enactment of 
legislations controlling rents and requisitioning premises had also a deterrent effect on 
private enterprise in building. Pressure on the existing accommodation, therefore, 
progressively increased leading to evils of over-crowding, deterioration of housing estates 
and a variety of malpractices in relations between landlords and tenants. 

3. Most of the towns in India have grown up haphazardly. They have a large propor- 
tion of sub-standard houses and slums containing insanitary mud-huts of flimsy construction, 
poorly ventilated, over-congested and often lacking in essential amenities such as water and 
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light. This is specially so in the large industrial cities. The disgraceful sights presented by 
the ahacas of Kanpur and the bustees of Calcutta are conspicuous examples of this state of 
affairs. These conditions have developed because of insufficient control over building 
activity by the State or municipal authorities. Local authorities have been generally 
indifferent to enforcing such bye-laws regarding building and sanitation as have existed. 
Their own resources have been too meagre to permit any development work worth the 
name. 

4. Rents have been generally high, but in pre-war years sharing of tenements by several 
people or even families in conditions of extreme over-crowding reduced the burden on the 
individual to some extent. But during and after the war, landlords, fully conscious of the 
scarcity value of accommodation, began to realise rents at much higher rates, sometimes wholly 
out of proportion to the capital outlay. Very often consideration money or premium, known 
as pugree or salami, was charged for letting out house property. The State Governments 
attempted to control rents and to prevent eviction of tenants by means of special legisla- 
tions. While the tenants could be given some protection against eviction, the attempt to 
control rent, specially in the case of new comers, did not prove very successful, generally for 
the same reasons which led to the failure of price control of essential commodities. Requi- 
sitioning of house properties by Governments, both Central and State, during and after the 
war to accommodate their offices as well as officers and, in some cases, for allotment to 
private citizens led to a further contraction of building activity of private landlords and thus 
aggravated the shonage. 


Housing by Governments and Public Bodies 

5. In India, the necessity of providing accommodation for their own employees 
specially in smaller towns or out of the way places has been long recognised by Govern- 
ments, both Central and Provincial, and some housing activity of this description has been a 
regular feature throughout. Of late, it has also been reaUsed that housing for low-income 
groups, who are not necessarily Government servants, will have to be undertaken, at least in 
the bigger cities, to cope with the acute shortage of accommodation. Among the State 
Governments, Bombay took a lead in 1921 by estabUshing a Development Department to 
reclaim land, to construct 50,000 one-roomed tenements and to organise the supp y ^ 
distribution of building materials to cope with the growing shortage of houses m Bombay 
■ city. This Department had to be closed down soon after it had built only 15,000 tenements. 
The cost of construction proved very high and workers could not afford to pay the rent w c 

was fixed by the Department to cover the interest and maintenance charges of ese - 

ings The Bombay Government resumed their activity in this field in 1949 Y set^g 

special Housing Board with the object of building houses for industnal ributiot rf 

low-income groups, developing land, and assisting in the produchon and dtstnbuhon of 
bdlding matLls The Board, which was set up by legislation, was gtven a Io» of 
Rs. 4 . 37 crores upto March, .952 to provide its initial capital. It has 
ments for industrial workem and low-income groups ^d over 9,000 «nemen« for d^placed 

persons out of an allotment of Rs. a crores by *e Antral Gwe^ _ ^ 

engaged in developing an area of about 400 acres of khazar, land for P 
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societies at a cost of about rupees one crore. Of late, the activities of the Board have been 
considerably curtailed because loans and subsidies expected from the Central Government 
have not materialised. Other State Governments have not so far taken very active steps 
in the sphere of housing. Some of them such as Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Hyderabad have set up Housing Boards quite recently. Others such as Bihar and Mysore 
are considering similar measures. None of these Boards appears to have started functioning 
yet except in Uttar Pradesh where construction of houses for workers of sugar factories has 
been taken up out of a special cess levied by the State Government. 

6. Improvement trusts in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Kanpur have undertaken 
housing schemes to some extent. Very often these are rehousing schemes for persons 
displaced by the activities of these trusts in opening up and clearing residential localities. 
Municipalities have also constructed a certain number of houses, generally for their own 
essential staff but occasionally for other low-income groups as well. The total number of 
houses constructed by local authorities is reported to be 18,771. The main difficulty in the 
way of a more ambitious programme of construction has been the lack of funds. Most of 
the improvement trusts have no independent sources of revenue and have to depend on 
grants from State Governments or subventions from municipalities. As for municipal 
finance, it is generally in such a deplorable condition that few municipalities can provide 
even the minimum service to which the rate-payers are entided, and can scarcely venture 
into such cosdy projects as housing schemes for low-income groups. 

7. The activities of the Central Government till quite lately were confined to providing 
houses for their employees, particularly in essential services connected with communications 
and transport. The Indian railways have done pioneering work in this line and the total 
number of houses constructed by them up to the end of March, 1951, was 2,75,917 of which 
as many as 1,97,535 were meant for low-paid railway employees. The Railway Board have a 
^^er programme of construction of accommodation for their staff at a cost of about Rs. 3 7 
crores in 1952-53 and about Rs. 4 crores a year for the rest of the period of the Five Year 
Plan. The Ministry of Defence also provide accommodation for their employees in various 
parts of the country. Up to 1949 the number of houses constructed for ordnance workers, 
for instance, was 22,340 the total labour employed in ordnance factories being only 52,864, 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department have also undertaken construction of houses for their 
staff. Slate industrial undertakings, such as the fertilizer factory at Sindri, the locomotive 
works .at Chittaranjan and the aircraft factory at Bangalore have also constructed houses to 
accommodate their staff. 

8. It is in connection with the construction of houses for refugees from Pakistan that the 
^tral Government first undertook a large-scale housing programme for persons other than 

cir employees. A major situation was created when as a result of the partition of the 
country about 75 lakhs of displaced persons came to India from Pakistan and had to be 
provided with accommodation of some sort. The problem has been tackled to a great extent 
^d well-planned colonies and town-ships in various parts of the country have been 

oped where not only reasonably comfortable accommodation but also local employment 
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m industry and trades has been provided. The total number of houses completed up to 
June, 1952, was 94,200 for displaced persons from Western Pakistan. Another 17,300 
houses were under construction. In addition, individual displaced persons constructed 
37,000 houses with financial assistance from Government. Among major colonies which 
have been set up are Ulhas Nagar near Bombay and Sardar Nagar near Ahmedabad; 
Gobindpur and Hastnapur in Uttar Pradesh ; Chandigarh, Faridabad and Nilokheri in the 
Punjab. For the displaced persons from Eastern Pakistan, townships are under construction 
at Fulia and Habra in West Bengal and others in Assam and Bihar. Up to the end of 
June 1952, 7667 houses had been constructed by Government for the displaced persons 
from Eastern Pakistan. The total expenditure on housing for displaced persons incurred 
up to the end of March 1952, by the Central Government, was Rs. 48 crores. The efforts 
of Government to rehabilitate displaced persons are not yet over and additional funds are 
being allocated for the purpose. One outcome of this activity is the impetus for bold 
experiments in new materials and modes of construction with a view to effect utmost 
economy. Thus, the Punjab Government built nearly 4,000 houses in stabilised soil with 
cement plaster on both inner and outer wall. The Ministry of Rehabilitation experimented 
with the construction of traditional types of houses at Nilokheri, Faridabad and 
a number of other towns in the Punjab and West Bengal, by organizing 
the production of all building materials and components and labour under Govern- 
ment auspices, thereby eliminating the services of contractors. The cost of construction was 
considerably reduced as a result ; at Nilokheri it came to Rs. 4/8/- to 4/12/- per sq. ft. of the 
plinth area as ag^st Rs. 7 per sq. ft. with standard materials and Rs. 6/- per sq. ft. with 
inferior specifications by the Central PubUc Works Department. In West Bengal also hous- 
ing at Fulia showed the cost to be Rs. 4/13/- per sq. ft. of the plinth area. 

Private Enterprise 


9. In respea of provision of houses for their workers, the employers have not a u^orm 
record A number of them have appreciated the necessity of providing accommodation for 
their workers in and around the work-site in the interest of efficiency as weU as for securing a 
steady supply of labour. During and immediately after the war, several large concerns 
which had made considerable profits during the period invested part of their eammp m 
providing better living conditions for their workers. Some of them were prevented from 
doing so because they could not obtain land at reasonable cost and municipal services could 
not be assured. On the whole, construction of houses by employers in post-war years has 
fallen short of expectation. Where accommodation has been provided it has Jiot ^ 
been of sufficient size or of satisfactory quality. The employee have generally taken ffie 
stand that not they but the State has the responsibility for proving houses 
class and that apart from their other handicaps, they have not suffiaent ineans for mv^g 
in house buUdffig. A few instances of the efforts made by the 
housing problem of labour may be refeired to here. In November, 1950, the Industnd ^in 
mitree on Plantations decided to adopt two-room standard for all housing in plantations 

progre^s From the Coal Mines Welfare Fund construction of standard types of houses 
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miners in a big colony at Bhuli near Dhanbad was undertaken and in i 948 - 49 > 1566 two- 
room tenements were constructed at a cost of about Rs. 54 lakhs. These tenements 
were let out at a concessional rate of Rs. 8 per month, of which the worker paid only 
Rs 2, the balance being met by the mine-owners. The jute industry appears to have put 
up the largest number of houses for its workers. Statistics of houses construaed by different 
industries are not available but, some time ago, a total of 4,28,970 workers were reported 
to have been provided with accommodation by employers. 

10. Co-operative housing societies have attempted, to a limited extent, to provide 
accommodation for middle and low-income groups. The Madras and Bombay States have 
been the centres of co-operative activity in this direction. In Madras about 4,000 houses 
were constructed upto August, 1950. by 273 co-opcraiive building societies. About 12,000 
houses were also under construction. In Bombay 3,500 houses were constructed in 1948 
and 229 houses were under construction by 315 societies. In Uttar Pradesh 136 societies 
were registered by 1949 and wore provided with facilities by way of sites and loans at low 
rates. The Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad constructed 200 tenements and 
o^nised workers into co-operative housing societies for providing suitable accommodation 
for them on hire purchase system. Originally 8 such societies were formed to which 8 
more were added after the last wai . The major difficulty which faced the Association was 
paucity of funds and the inability of the Bombay Government to provide substantial 
assistance. Similar difficulty about obtaining loans at low rates has been experienced by 
co-operative building societies in other States as well. 

XI. The bulk of the building activity throughout has been in the hands of private enter- 
prise. But for a long time it has not been able to keep up with demand. The trade depres- 
sion of 1931 dealt a severe blow to the building industry; the level of construction fell between 
1931 and 1939. During the war years and immediately thereafter both manpower and mate- 
rials became scarce and the situation was further aggravated by a phenomenal growth of the 
urban population. A great defect in private construction, particularly for the low-income 
groups, is that too often only the barest amenities and services are provided and sometimes, as 
in the slum areas, even such minimum amenities are altogether absent. The lack of vigorous 
enforcement of building regulations by municipal authorities has been a potent source of evil 
and private builders have generally put up houses with little regard for sanitation and 
comforts of tenants. 

Estimate of Housing Shortage 

12. Reliable statistics of the number of houses in urban areas are not available. While 
construction of houses remained almost at a standstill for several years on account of the war 
wd post-war difficulties, urban population grew steadily. The advance census figures of 
1951 show that in the decade 1941-51, while the rural population increased by 7‘4% the 
urban population increased by 53- 77 %. The corresponding figures of the previous decade 
Were 12% and 32’ 1% respectively. The Planning Commission made an anempi to obtain a 
roi^ estimate of housing shortage in the principal industrial towns. Information received 
m respea of 37 such towns with a total population of 17,14,560 engaged in large-scale 
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industries shows that the approximate number of industrial workers, who are in immediate 
need of accommodation, {is 4,54,900. The Environmental Hygiene Committee estimated 
the shortage as 18-4 lakh houses in urban areas in addition to 10 lakh houses for displaced 
persons from Pakistan. According to the ad\^nce census figures of 1951, the population of 
74 dries with one lakh or more inhabitants increased in the decade ending in 1951 by about 
74 lakhs. Population of towns with 5,000 to one lakh inhabitants inaeased by 140 lakhs. 
It will thus be seen that to house this increased population considerable building activity 
will have to be undertal;en. 


Housing Policy 


13. The subject of housing is not specifically mentioned in the seventh schedule of the 
Constitution of India which deals with matters coming within the purview of the Union and 
State Legislatures. In so far as housing for industrial labour is concerned, item 24 of list 
III may be said to cover it because it deals comprehensively with welfare of labour. That 
would bring the matter in the Concurrent List with which both the Union and the State 
Governments are concerned. The residuary power in relation to subjects not mentioned in the 
Concurrent List or the State List, however, vests in the Union Legislature. As such the 
Centre may be said to be directly concern with the subject of housing in general In these 
times, the State cannot afford to confine its role in this field to planning and regulation. 
Private enterprise is not in a position to do the job so far as low-income groups are 
concerned. They cannot afford to pay the economic rent for housing accommodation of even 
the minimum standards. The State has, therefore, to fill the gap and assist the construction of 
suitable houses for low and middle income groups both in urban and rural areas as a part of its 
own functions. This would involve a large measure of assistance which may take the form 
of subsidies on a generous scale and the supply of loans on a somewhat low rate of interest. 
In view of the gravity and vasiness of the problem and the financial condition of the States, 
the Central Government have to accept a large measure of responsibility for financing 
housing programmes in the industrial centres where congestion and shortage have become 
very acute in recent years. Provision should also be made to find funds for middle-class 
housing schemes, preferably through co-operative building societies. We would, however, 
suggest that the State Governments, who are being relieved to a large extent of the responsi- 
bUity for industrial housing, should concentrate on ameliorating conditions of housing in rural 
areas. Although a great deal cannot be expected in riew of the financial limitauons, a 
beginning can be made in taking up pilot schemes of model housing and better livmg 

conditions in selected rural areas. 


14. The principle of interest-free loan and subsidy for housing schemes are not novel 
ideas as far as the Central Government are concerned. The Industrial Housing Scheme, 
which was formulated in 1949. envisaged the issue of interest free loms by e n 
Government to the State Governments or private employers sponsored by the latter to the 
extent of two-thirds of the cost of an approved housing scheme, on «"<huon 'hat th 

rent charged would not exceed 2^/. of the capital cost subject to a maximum of 10 /„ 

the workers’ wages, the employer contributing 3% ofthe cost of the houses. Early in 1952 
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a new policy was announced whereby the Central Government were prepared to pay a subsidy 
upto 20% of the cost of construction, including the cost of land, provided the balance was met 
by the employers who would also let out the houses to genuine workers at rates suggested under 
the earlier scheme. The houses thus constructed would remain the property of the employers. 

15. That these concessions have not produced the desired effect seems to indicate that 
the policy of paying subsidies, which has already been accepted, will have to be further 
liberalised as well as supplemented by loans. We recommend that subsidy should be paid 
to the State Governments upto 50% of the total cost of construction including the cost of 
land. The State Governments in their turn will allocate the grant to statutory housing 
boards. The subsidy admissible to private employers of labour and co-operative societies 
of industrial workers under this scheme should be limited to 25% of the total cost of cons- 
truction, including the cost of land. In addition to the subsidies, loans should be made 
available to State Governments for the balance of the cost at a rate of interest which 
should only take into account the cost of ser\’icing the loans above the current rate of the 
Central Government borrowing. Such loans should be repayable in 25 years. The State 
Governments in their turn are e.xpeacd to make funds available to statutory housing boards 
out of the Central loin . Lo^s should also be admissible to co-operative housing societies of 
industrial workers and to pmatc employers up to 37*% of the actual cost of construction 
including the cost of land, interest should be charged at a reasonable rate having regard to 
the rate at which similar loans arc advanced to the State Governments. The period of 
repayment in these cases should, however, be 15 years. In regard to co-operative 
socieries, we would further suggest that as far as possible, the subsidy should take the form of 
grant of developed lands of equivalent value. It will also be necessary in these cases to 
provide sufficient safeguards in regard to transfer of shares of the members so that by a 
change in the composition of the society the houses do not come into the possession of a 
class for whom they are not intended. We further suggest that where co-operative building 
societies of industrial workers are not in existence, developed building sites may be made 
available to individual workers who are willing to construct houses of their own. under this 
scheme on the same terms as are admissible to industrial co-operatives. 

16. At the same time we think that provision should be made for loans to co-operative 
building societies of middle class and other low-income groups who are also in need of finan- 
cial accommodation no less than industrial workers, though they may not be considered 
eligible for the pajTneni of subsidy. In their case we think it would be sufficient if loans 
are made available at reasonable rates of interest. For this purpose we recommend that the 
Central Government should provide funds for issue of loans to co-operative building societies 
through the State Governments, who will make the money available to such societies through 
the State co-operative organisations. The important point is that the difference between the 
rate of interest at which such loans are made available by the Central Government and the 
rate at which tlie co-operative societies are asked to pay should not be more than half per 
Cent in order that the scheme is of substantial assistance to such societies. We lay special 
emphasis on co-operative housing societies not only because they can mobilise private 
capital, which otherwise would remain dormant, but because they open the way for aided 
self-help in the construction of houses which should be encouraged for reducing the cost as 
much as possible 
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17. We recognise, however, that for years to come the bulk of the building activity will 
still have to be undertaken by private enterprise. In building works on a small scale the 
private builder can often construct at a rate cheaper than public bodies on account of 
economy in supervision and personal attention to details. We think that the encourage- 
ment to private builder^ should take the following forms 

(a) provision of suitable building sites, where possible, at reasonable cost ; 

(^») empowering the statutory housing boards to guarantee loans which a private builder 
may obtain from a bank or an insurance company to finance construction of build- 
ings, the buildings in such cases being hypothecated to the housing boards ; 

(c) reorganising the present system of distribution of essential building materials, 

such as steel, cement, coal, etc., and taking steps to reduce the high prices of 
these materials which are all subjea to price control, and for this purpose 
conducting necessary investigation ; and 

(d) provision on the lines of section 39 of the Delhi and Ajmer Rent Control Aa XXVIII 
of 1952, which exempts premises constructed be#een certain periods from the 
operation of the rent fixation law. 

At the same time we would suggest that while private builders should be encouraged to 
the maximum, steps should be taken to eliminate the speculative element in land and to 
discourage land hoarding in urban areas, for which purpose the taxation structure on 
vacant lands should be so designed as to make all land hoarding unprofitable. We under- 
stand that steps in this direction have been taken in certain States. 

18. Building cost can be substantially reduced by adopting improved techniques which 
have already been tried in other countries. For instance, production of bricks can be 
mechanised, at least in the bigger cities, by use of power and improved types of continuous 
process kilns. Similarly building components such as door and window frames and other 
building equipment can be standardised, thus making mass production possible. Use ot 
modem implements and machinery in building construction has not been introduced in 
India to any appreciable extent. The attention of the building trade is drawn to the possi 
bility of using various types of machinery and tools which are at present employed in 
advanced countries abroad for construction purposes. 


Housing Standards and Estimates of Cost 

19, The immediate need is the construction of a martimum number of houses for remov- 
ing congestion and providing reasonably decent accommodation in the urban areas witlun 
rhe limited funds available for the purpose. The standards and specifications pmposed by 
various commissions and committees in the past rvill, therefore, have to be re— ^ The 
station being what it U. it seems to us impracticable to on stantods *ch « . 

difficult, if not impossible, to achieve in the present condrnons of buddmg cost. All that we 
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can aim at is that the minimum, from the point of view of hcMth and privacy, is provided, at 
least for the next few years. On this basis our suggestions are that houses should be buUt 

of the two following types 

(а) In smaUer towns, where land value is low and permits a less intensive development : 

a single-storeyed tenement with a carpet area of 220 sq.ft, and an enclosed space of about 

250 sq. ft. The tenement will comprise a living-room, a kitchen, a verandah and a water- 
flushed latrine. 

(б) In larger cities where land value is relatively high : multi-storeyed buildings in which 
each tenement should have a carpet area of about 240 sq. ft. comprising a living-room and 
a kitchen. The bath-rooms and latrines will have to be shared by a group of flats. In these 
construaions density of development should not exceed 20 tenements or too persons per 
acre. As far as possible ramps should replace staircases. It is not desirable to build more 
than 3 storeys unless lifts can be provided. 

20. The minimum standards of services should be as follows : 

(0 every unit should have at least one water-tap for drinking-water; 

(«) the latrine should be preferably of the water-borne sanitary type which in a single- 
Storeyed unit may have to be shared between two tenements, 

(iti) effective provision should be made for disposal of kitchen and bath-water through 
the water-borne system; and 

* (it») electricity should be provided for lighting, wherever possible. 

21. We do not favour temporary constructions for relieving housing shortage, because 
in the long run the recurring liability proves heavier. It is not necessary that construaion 
should aim at long life of houses but that it should provide adequate safeguard against 
instabilitj' and risk of fire. 

22. Careful calculations have been made of the cost of construction of tenements of the 
types proposed. According to an estimate prepared by the Central Public Works Department, 
the cost of construction of a single-storeyed tenement in the smaller towns would be about 
Rs. 2,200. The cost of land would vary according to locality, but it may be expected that for 
a plot of about 55 sq. yds., which is the size comtemplated, the cost would not exceed 
Rs. 500. In the case of multi-storeyed buildings in larger dries, the calculations made in 
chapter III, paragraph 17, of the Report of the Environmental Hygiene Comminee have 
been followed with an additional provision of 20% as the cost of staircase, balcony, etc. 
necessary in vertical devdopment. In general the construction of a mulri-storeyed unit would 
cost about 51% more than a single-storeyed tenement. The cost of land may be assumed as 
Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000 per unit. The total cost of a tenement in a multi-storeyed b ding in 
the larger dries should, therefore, be about Rs. 4,500. 

23. In calculating rent the subsidy is not taken into account. On the balance a return 
of 6J% is considered adequate to meet the interest charge on the loans which may be obtained 
from the Central Government or other sources, cost of maintenance at i\% of the cost of 
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construction and municipal raies and taxes at 12^% of rent in the case of single-storeyed tene- 
ments and 25% of rent in the case of multi-storeyed tenements. The calculation takes into 
account the sinking fund charge on the net cost calculated on 40 years’ basis. From the point 
of view of die workers care has been taken to see that, in general, rent does not exceed 10% of 
the average family earnings. On the basis proposed, the rent of a single storeyed tenement 
would amount to about Rs. 10 per mensem and of a tenement in a multi-storeyed building about 
Rs. 18/- permensem, in both cases inclusive of municipaltaxes. It may be pointedoui that 
even now the worker pays as rent Rs. 7 to 10 per mensem for much inferior accommodation than 
is envisaged under the scheme. There should net, therefore, be any reasonable grievance in 
the matter of fixation of rent. 


24. In this connection we would like to refer to the objections raised in certain quarters 
to the proposal for subsidising constructions by employers for housing their workers. It has 
been urged that as the houses will belong to private employers, there can be no justification 
for subsidising them from public revenues. A closer examination will show that the subsidy, 
in fact, does not amount to any substantial concession. We do not propose that the 
employers should have absolute right of ownership in these houses. W’e suggest that the 
management of these houses should vest in a committee consisting of the representatives of 
the employer and employees concerned together with a chairman nominated by the State 
Government. This committee will be responsible for allotment of tenements and generally for 
the management of the housing estate. We also propose that a tenant, who ceases to be in the 
employment of the employer who owns the property, must be given a reasonable time for^ 
vacating the tenement. The ordinary trade union rights of access to the workers must 
similarly be guaranteed. These provisions should be laid down in the agreement to be 
entered into by the employers when obtaining subsidy and loan from the Central 
Government. Later, it may be desirable to have the provisions incorporated in the proposed 


legislation on housing or in statutory rules framed thereunder. It will thus be seen that 
the ownership which we envisage is of a limited, indeed nominal, character. The employer 
owns the building only in the sense that his own employees, and not others, are housed 
therein. The employer also should have no objection to these provisions because by 
obtaining subsidy and loan at a cheap rate, he can provide accommodation for his employees, 
which is ultimately to the benefit of his concern. Even the faa that about 37i % of the total 
cost will have to be initially borne by him does not mean any loss. The provision whereby 
the sinking fund charges are spread over 40 years, ensures recovery of the outlay, because 
the houses of the specifications proposed would last longer than 40 years. From the point 
of view of the State too, there should not be any objection to what seems, on the face of it, 
to be an outright grant to private employers because the immediate object is to house as large 
a number of industrial labour as possible and it can only be done by inducing capital to be 
invested in such schemes by an offer to meet a part of the initial cost. There is no other wayi n 
which large scale house-building can be undertaken for low-income groups in the prwMi 
situation. It may be pointed out that the argument has no application m the case of the 
houses constructed by the State Government and tlie housing boards which will remam 
public property or the houses constructed by co-operative societies of industnal workers 
which wiU be owned by the society on what amounts to a hire-purchase basis. 
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Housing finance 

25. Originally the provision ot the Central assistance towards industrial housing in the 
five year period was Rs. I3'5 crores and it was expected that a contribution of Rs. 15 crores 
each would be forthcoming from the employers and workers and that the State Governments 
would provide an amount of Rs. 3'7 crores. It was. however, suggested that an alternative 
scheme for raising finance would be to utilize money in the provident fund accounts created 
under the Employees Provident Fund Act. We have reviewed our recommendation in this 
regard and we are now of the opinion that advantage should be taken of the alternative 
scheme which was put forward by us, namely, to utilize the provident fund deposits without 
imposing any additional burden on the industry. It is expected that the contribution of the 
workers and employers to the provident fund scheme will amount to Rs. 15 or 16 crores 
annually, out of which, after meeting the cost of administration and withdrawals, a 
substantial amount can be expected to be available for investment every year. It is also 
e.xpected that subsidies to the extent of about Rs. 2 crores per annum will be available from 
the Central revenues. A provision of Rs. 38-5 crores is accordingly suggested in grants 
and loans by the Central Government for housing schemes during the period of the Plan. 
Loans will be advanced to private employers and to workers’ co-operatives repayable in 15 
years and to the State Governments repayable in 25 years but the standard rent for 
housing estates will be calculated so as to spread over the period of the redemption ol 
loans to 40 years in all cases. 

26. Loans at reasonable rates should also be made available; (a) to co-operative housing 
societies of middle and low income groups referred to in paragraph 16, and (i) to local 
authorities, for clearance of slums and development of land, which, as will be explained 
subsequently, is considered an essential part of the housing policy. 

Town and Country Planning 

27. The solution of the housing problem on a permanent basis has to be linked up with 
town and country planning. We have already seen how haphazard growth and ribbon deve- 
lopment have been caused by inadequate legal powers to control use of land and construction 
of buildings, though it must be admitted that neither the State Governments nor local 
authorities have shown a full appreciation of the situation or utilised such powers as they 
already have to arrest the unhealthy growth. In some States, legislation on town planning 
has been enacted or is contemplated. It is, however, desirable that there should be a imiform 
policy in the matter and we recommend that there should be a National Town and Country 
Planning Act, which would provide for zoning and use of land, control of ribbon development, 
location of industries in areas considered suitable, clearance of slums, carrying out of 
civic and diagnostic surveys and preparation of Master Plans. 

28. Regional planning has become even more important in view of the implementation 
of the several river valley schemes and community development projects. Such regional 
planning should take into account the population, agricultural condition, industries, and 
communications of a region with a view to secure a balance of population in the particular 
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area between villages, market towns and industrial centres. Such plans will aim at integrating 
agriculture and industry in rural areas, and will provide for dispersal of industries from 
existing centres, development of cottage and small-scale industries, services like medical aid, 
education and recreation facilities. 


Slum Clearance 

29. Slums have grown up in practically all the major industrial cities of India as a result 
of laxity in enforcing building regulations, the indifferent attitude, till recently, to conditions 
of living amongst industrial workers and the high land values prevalent in certain cities which 
led the landlords to exploit their advantage to the fullest. These slums are a disgrace to the 
country and it is a matter of regret that Governments, both Central and State, have so far 
paid little attention to this acute problem. No city can be considered healthy which tolerates 
within itself the existence of a highly congested area with only the minimum amenities of life 
where some of the ooorest elements of population are huddled together in almost sub-human 
conditions. It has been observed that slums are a national problem. A person who becomes 
a juvenile delinquent or a tuberculosis case because of slum conditions is no less a national than 
a local liability. From the national point of view it is better to pay for the cost of clearing 
slums than to continue to pay the mounting cost of slums and suffer their destructive effects 
upon human lives and property indefinitely 

30- In certain cities, improvements trusts have made some efforts at slum-clearance- 
These efforts have been rather sporadic in character, mainly because the improvement trusts, 
to a greater degree than other local authorities, suffer from limitation of funds. Few of them 
have independent sources of income and have generally to depend on uncertain grants and 
subventions from the State Governments and local authorities. The initial cost of acquiring 
slum areas which under the present state of the law, have to be compensated not only at their 
market value but with an additional surcharge in consideration of the compulsory nature of 
acquisition, is almost prohibitive, in most areas, for improvement trusts to undenake any large 
scale clearance of slums. We consider the clearance of slums to be an essential part of a 
housing policy because the housing we propose is meant for the class of people who are now 
generally dwellers of slums. In our view the schemes of housing should proceed pari passu 
with the scheme of slum clearance, at least in the major industrial cities, so that when a 
housing estate is ready, steps should be taken to remove the slum dwellers to the newly built 
houses and to proceed with the clearance of the slum area in question. 

31. The procedure to be adopted in such cases should be simple and of a summary 
nature. The competent authority should, after proper survey and enquiry, issue a clearance 
order Compensation should be assessed on the basis of the use to which the land was put on 
the date of the issue of the clearance order. We suggest that no additional compensation on 
account of the compulsory nature of acquisition should be allowed in case of acquisition 0 
slum areas, because we believe that such compensation ought not to be admissible to P™pertiB 
which are not put to social use. We do not thinl 
social service by accommodating large number 
conditions of squalor and filth and we do not see 


that the owners ol slum areas periorm any 
if the poorest sections of the community in 
vhy such social abuse of property should be 
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compensated for over and abo\'c the aetiial \';tluc. Wc agree, however, witli the suggestion 
that where the owners of slum areas themselves come forward to rebuild and develop their 
properties within a specified period, on standard plans to be approved by the competent 
authority, there may be no need for acquiring such lands for the purpose of clearance 
of slums. \X'e understand that in certain municipal acts provisions to this effect already exist. 

32. We have already pointed out that the main difficulty which hampers a large-scale 
clearance of slums Is insufficient financial resources of improvement trusts and local authorities. 
We, therefore, suggest that out of the provision of Rs. 38.5 crores for housing schemes in the 
period of the Plan a certain amount should be set apart every year for issue as loans by the 
Central Government to improvement trusts and other local authorities through the State 
Government concerned for providing the intial capital for acquisition and demolition of 
slums. We recommend that this loan should bear a low rate of interest not exceeding half 
per cent above the rate at wliich the loan is made available to the State by the Central 
Government. 


Rural Housing 

33. The problem ofhousing in rural areas is a vast one as even now 83% of the entire 
population of India live in villages. Having regard to the limitations of financial resources, 
a satisfactory programme of rural housing during the period of the Plan cannot be envisaged. 
It should, however, be appreciated that the pressure of population shifts towards cities and the 
slum problems resulting therefrom cannot be solved without ameliorating rural living 
conditions. Some opponuniies for planning in the villages have arisen of late due to reforms 
in the land tenure system and establishment of community development projects. The 
problems which confront the rural areas are, however, somewhat different in character and 
do not call for expenditure of large slums for individual housing units. Unlike in towns, 
land value, and consequently congestion, is not a principal factor. The immediate needs of the 
villagers are primarily adequate water-supply, improved communications and arrangements 
fordisposalofsewageandwaste-products. Improvement in standards of rural housing should 
be aimed at primarily by utilising labour and materials locally available with only a modicum 
of technical assistance. By the use of aided self-help technique, preferably promoted through the 
Community Projects Administration wherever possible, a significant increase in the standard 
of living in the villages may be accomplished and the pressure on the cities relieved to a large 
extent. It seems to us that there are two principal ways in which Government am attempt to 
improve the standrads of housing in the ullages , e.g. by demonstrating improved standards 
through model houses built in selected areas and by assisting the villager to build better types 
of houses within his means and with the resources readily available to him through methods 
of aided self-help. Aided self-help housing should, however be planned in such a way that 
improvement over existing conditions is achieved without prematurely advancing beyond the 
living habits and means of the villagers. 

34. With regard to model houses in selected villages, the fifty-five community develop- 
ment projects taken up under the Indo-American Technical Aid Programme offer the most 
suitable venue for demonstration of improved techniques and designs for rural housing, 
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Emphasis should be laid on the use of local materials with the object of teaching the villagers 
how cheap houses can be built which would provide adequate ventilation, remove the 
proximity of cattle and other animals and provide manure-pits, sanitary latrines and such 
other simple and essential amenities of decent living. The other method we advocate is, in 
many i aspects, a corollary of the first; that is to say, when the viUager has learnt the technique 
of constructing a cheap and decent house within his means, there should simultaneously be a 
scheme to give practical effea to his desire to build along the lines he has been shown. Self- 
help in putting up houses lias been a feature in Indian villages for generations. It is only neces- 
sary to encourage and foster the habit of the villager to build his own house by utili2ing local 
building materials but providing greater amenities than are now available to him. Certain 
improvements can be readily effected without much additional cost, such as, improved floors 
by stabili2ation, simple devices for ventilation, provision of chimneys in the kitchen to draw 
away smoke, use of erosion-resistant mud plaster for walls and roofs of improved materials 
and designs. Aided self-help in housing aims at helping people to build their shelters out 
of materials available in their community. Generations of trials and error have produced very 
practical ways of using many kinds of local resources including timber, bamboo, lime, clay, 
stone, gypsum, sand, kaolin, murram, junglewood, grass and waste products of various types. 
It is, however, necessary to see that use of local materials does not degenerate into use of 
unsuitable materials like gaivniazed iron sheets, packing boxes, salvaged lumber etc. A practical 
approach, in our opinion, would be for Government to provide technical assistance in the form 
of skilled supervision and equipment. Pilot projects in selected villages can be taken up to 
teach the use of local materials. Since our proposals on urban housing practically relieve the 
Slate Governments from their share of the expenditure, we think they may be expected use- 
fully to concentrate on improving the standard of housing and living conditions in the rural 
areas. The provision for housing in the State Plans is of the order of Rs. lO’ 19 crores. The 
State Govermnents may, therefore, provide funds for house-building in rural areas by issuing 
interest-free or longterm loans. The money cost of a house built with the villager s own 
labour is not likely to exceed Rs. 200 to 300 per unit. The State Governments may also 
perform a useful function by disseminating information regarding experiments in cheap 
housing which are taking place in other parts of India, such as, the pot-tiled vaulted roofing 
in Hyderabad State and stabilized soil construction in the Punjab. 

35. In this connection we should like to cite the example of aided self-help in Puerto 
Rico as being worthy of emulation in India. Conditions in Puerto Rico are similar in many ways 
to those obtaining in this country. There, a rural development programme included secure 
tenure of building-cum-garden plots with aided self-help in house construction, in gardening, 
in water-supply and sanitation development and in multi-purpose co-operative activities. The 
aid given by the State consisted of equipment, materials and skilled assistance costing $ 300 
housing unit. The equipment consisted of a truck for'hauling gravel and sand from ne^by 
sources, concrete mixers, hand-operated cement block machines and wheel barrows. Building 
materials in the form of lumber, Portland cement and reinforcing steel were also suppUecL 
The estimated cost of each housing unit, m., S 300 was advanced to the villager ^ a oanwi 
provision ofrepayment in easy instalments of about §2-50 a month, The .subsi y mvqve 
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in the housing aspect of the scheme was the absence of interest on the loan. The cost of the 
It if urcLed. would have been $ .50c. Thus by investing his own labour and w th 
certain amount of help from the State, the villager in Puerto Rico saved $ 1 200 or 80 k of 
cost of a house of much better quality than he could otherwise afford. Owing to the shortag 
of cement and steel in India, we shaU have to emphasize the need for using local ™terial . 
But the principle of aided self-help, as practised in Puerto Rico can, if adopted, result m g c 

improvement in quality at a very low cost. 

RtStARCH 

36 Research in buiUing techniques and materials is necessary for acliievmg reduc- 
tion in cost and improving the quality of work. It isalso 

components and invent new materials or synthetic substumes. In the West, but dm„ 
research has made considerable progress and has resulted in the discovery of new building 
techniques and hnish without any substantial increase m cost. Problem ot design, tuncuono 
requirements of buildings, basic studies of structures, nature and properties of clay, minerals 
and soil arc matters of very great importance which require research and further study. 


37. In India, facilities for such research are provided in universities, such specialized 
institutions as the Central Building Research Institute at Roorkee, the Forest Research Insti- 
tute and coUeges at Dehra Dun, the Indian Standards Institution in Delhi, the Government 
- Test House at Alipore, the Engineering Central Laboratory at Hyderabad, the National 
Physical Laboratories, the SoU Mechanics Laboratory at Kamal in the Punjab, and the Road 
Research Institutes in Delhi and Bangalore. There are also the recognized institutes of 
engineers, architects and town-planners and the association of buUders. Industrial 
undertakings which manufaaure budding materials such as the Associated Cement 
Company, the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Indian Steel and Wire Products also 
provide faculties for research, There is. however, considerable scope for expansion and 
consolidation of the work which is being done by these institutions. In particular, stress 
should be laid on research in the following subjects : 

(n) basic building materials such as bricks, tiles, high tension steel, laminated timber, 
calcination of ordinary soil for use as bricks and the possibility of utilizing 
indigenous materials as building components \ 

(i>) possibility of use of substitutes such as timber, bamboo etc. for steel and other 
traditional building materials ; 

(c) revision of building codes, specifications and factors of safety ; and 


(d) standardization and mass-production methods of building components and 
materials. 


38. In India, experiments in cheap housing have been undertaken in stabilised soil 
construction in Mysore and the Punjab, hollow sand-cement block construction at 
Chittaranjan, Bangalore and Ahmedabad, pot-tiled vaulted roof construction in Hyderabad 
State and cement gunited wall construction by the Western Railways in Bombay. The Govern- 
ment Housing Factory in Delhi has produced prefabricated panels. These experiments offer 
scope for further research. Constructions in stabilised soil and sand-cement blocks for walls 
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and pot-tiled roofs are specially suited for aided self-help housing. In India, although pre- 
fabricated housing has made very little progress so far, there is little doubt that manufacture 
of prefabricated building components offers considerable scope. 

39 - It is also desirable to organize the building trade in all its aspects including training 
of labour and techmical personnel of all grades. It is unfonunate that importance of technical 
training in house-building labour is yet insufficiently realized. In Europe and America, it 
has been found that training of persormel not only improves the quality of work but expedites 
the process of building. In India, the building activity in the public sector as a whole is 
estimated to involve an annual expenditure of Rs. 150 crores. The need of a requisite organisa- 
tion for training facilities both to economise cost and to intensify the building programme 
can, therefore, easily be appreciated. 

National Building Organisation 

40. Though research is being carried on in different institutions for cheapening cost 
and improving building techniques, there is no authority to co-ordinate the results of such 
research and to make it available in a form which would have ready acceptance with Govern- 
ments as well as private firms and individuals engaged in building activity. It is for this reason 
that the setting up of a National Building Organisation as an important activity conneaed with 
housing has become necessary. We suggest that such a body should be set up with the following 
principal objectives : — 

(а) to co-ordinate and evaluate results of research on building materials and technical 
development now being carried on in different institutions; 

(б) to suggest from time to time subjects of further research and development with due 

regard to their relative importance and urgency ; 

(c) to incorporate the results of such research in actual building practice; 

(d) to ensure effective utilisation of all available building materials including non- 
traditional materials; 

(e) to guide industry and public in general on the use of new materials and techniques 
in building construction; 

(/) to initiate proposals for increased production of building materials and their proper 
distribution; 

(g) to examine building costs with a view to reduction in overheads and other expenses 
particularly in the public sector; 

{h) to provide museums or standing exhibitions where methods of cheap houses and 
techniques for economic building can be displayed, explained and demonstrated, 

(0 to take necessary steps for the standardisation of building components and to 
organise production and distribution of such standardised components on a large 

scale; 

{j) to advise Government on technical matters including experiments, research, build- 
ing education and new techniques; and 
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(k) to provide for training in building work and improved techniques and to organise 
refresher courses for engineers and architects. 

4t. Such a body should consist of persons who are eminent in their professions and whose 
decisions would carry weight. It must also have facilities for experiments m vanous types of 
building materials and it must be associated with a Ministry of the Central Government 
which should act as its executive wing to translate its recommendations into actual practice. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that the Council of the Organisation should consist 
of such persons as the Chief Engineer, Central Public Works Department, the Direcior- 
in-charge of Civil Engineering in the Railway Board, the Road Development Adviser 
to the Central Government, the Engineer-in-Chief at the Army Headquarters, the 
Director of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and the Direaor of the Central 
Bmlding Research Institute, Roorkee. The CouncU should be assisted by an advisory body 
consisting of three experts, respectively on steel and concrete, clay products, and timber and 
forest products. There should be a whole-time Chairman who wUl co-ordinate the work of 
the CouncU and the advisory body. The National Building Organisation should hold annual 
conferences on budding techniques and designs to which may be invited not only aU those 
who arc interested in the subject but, in particular, the Chief Engineers of Roads and BuUdings 
of the State Governments. We consider that dissemination of new ideas through such 
conferences is of considerable value specially when persons in charge of large constructions 
are themselves convinced of the suitabUity of the new techniques and processes. 

42. We also recommend the establishment of a permanent museum, or preferably several 
regional permanent museums, where exhibits of cheap housing can be displayed and the 
comparative costs, building techniques and methods, use of substitutes for traditional 
budding materials can be studied with profit by engineers, industry and the general public. 

# 

Housing Boards 

43. We recommend the setting up of housing boards which would be statutory auto- 
nomous bodies appointed by Government and responsible for implementing the housing 
programme. Such boards should be both Central and Regional and should have an executive 
body with a president, a whole-time secretary and not more than five other members, some 
of whom at least should be specialists in town-planning, architecture, and the social, econo- 
mic and finan rial aspects of housing problems. The boards may have associated with them 
advisory bodies consisting of representatives of employers, tenants, building trade and 
the general public. 

44. The principal functions of the Central Housing Board may be indicated as follows : — 
(a) to administer the Central Housing Fund ; 

(fc) to activate housing programmes ; 

(c) to administer such housing projeas as are directly entrusied to it by the Central 

Government ; 

(d) to lay down principles for the guidance of the'Regional Boards, regarding selection 

and development of sites for housing schemes and fixauon of priorities in the 
allotment of tenements ; 
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(e) to advise on rationalisation on building legislation and to prepare model building 
bje-laws for adoption by regional and local authorities; 

(/) to suggest aaion in regard to slum clearance and impro\-ement in environmental 
conditions of housing; and 

(g) to recommend from time to time any legislation or amendment of existing legisla- 
tions which have a bearing on the problems of housing, town and village planning 
fixation of rents and such allied subjects. 


45. There should be a Regional Housing Board for each State where there is an active 
housing programme ; but in suitable cases, there may be more than one board in a State. The 
principal functions of these boards may be indicated as follows : — 

(<i) to administer the Regional Housing Fund; 

(b) to activate the State building programme; 

(c) to collect information regarding housing needs of different classes of people and 

to undertake surveys for the purpose; 

(d) to undertake the construction of houses in seleaed areas according to approved 
plans; 

(e) to allot tenements to workers and other low-income groups in accordance with the 

policy laid down by Central Housing Board; 

(/) to establish new townships and industrial suburbs and to prepare Master Plans 
for the same; 

(g) to undertake and encourage slum clearance and improvement of existing conditions 
of housing within their jurisdiction; 

{h) to undertake maintenance of houses and other properties belonging to the Board 
and to realise rents for the same; 

(0 to encourage self-builders both in the shape of co-operatives and individuals; 

(;') to organise building trades and to provide facilities for vocational training for 
building labour; 

(k) to guarantee loans taken by private builders for house-building, provided adequate 
securities arc furnished; and 

(/) to organise training for building-labour generally and in specialised types of work, 
such as laying patent-stone floors, reinforced cement concrete roofs and beams, 
etc. 


46. The housing boards which we envisage should be statutory autonomous bodies. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to proWde them with independent sources of income in addi- 
tion to grams and subsidies which may be made available from the Central or the State 
Exchequer. While it is true that for many years, the Central Government will have to subsi- 
dise the construaion of houses for the lowest-income groups and also to provide funds m 
the shape of loans, it is our intention that the housing boards should be financially se 
supporting to a large extent so as to undertake housing programmes on their own, if not 
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for ,h= lowest-iocmr groups, a. Iras, for the middle classes. In States whete Improvement 
trusts have been set up, it may be considered whether their funmons cannot convcn.ently 
be amalgamated with those of housing boards, the aims and obiect.ves of both the organise- 

tions being more or less similar. 

47. The principal so-arccs of revenue of housing boards may, therefore, be stated os 
follows 

(а) grants from the Central or State Governments and municipal authorities ; 

(б) rents and recoveries from housing estates constructed by the boards, 

(c) sale proceeds of lands acquired for development by the boards ; 

(d) betterment levies which the I cards may be authorised to charge from persons 
benefiting from an improvement scheme; 

(c) terminal tax on passengers and goods, arriving by road or rail, in cities where housing 
programmes have been undertaken within the jurisdiction of the boards; 

(/) issue of housing bonds with the consent of the Central or the State Government, 
as the case may be, at rates half per cent above the current rate of Government 
borrowing; and 

(g) loans from banks, insurance companies and such financing institutions on terms 
to be approved by Central or State Governments; 

An additional surcharge on stamp duty on the value of immovable property transferred 
or mortgaged within the State is also recommended for those States where there is still scope 
for an increase in the rate of stamp duty. 

Legislation 

48. We have already indicated the lines on which the proposed Housing Act and the 
Town and Country Planning Act should proceed. Here we shall confine our remarks 10 
certain amendments in the existing legislation, which are considered desirable. Vt'e are 
of the opinion that the basis of assessment of compensation in the Land Acquisition Act of 
1894 requires modification in respea of acquisition of slum areas as well as of lands which 
will be needed for the housing schemes. At present the cost of acquiring slum areas is 
prohibitive because not only their market value but an additional compensation at 15% has 
to be paid in consideration of the compulsory nature of acquisition. It may be that w'hen a 
dum has been demolished and the area cleared and developed, the land can sometimes 
be disposed of at a reasonable price, especially if it is situated in the heart of a city. It is not, 
however, possible for housing boards and improvement trusts with their meagre resources, 
to make a considerable outlay for the purpose of acquiring slum areas and demolishing slums 
in the expectation of a reasonable return at a distant date. We, therefore, suggest that the 
Act should be modified in respect of payment of compensation which should be on the basis 
of the use to which the land was put on the date of the issue of the preliminary notification. 

We do not think that any additional compensation should be admissible for acquiring either 
slum areas or lands required for housing scheme for the industrial workers and knv-income 
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groups. The Act should also be amended so as to provide for a speedier procedure for taking 
possession of lands on which housing projects are contemplated or where slum areas are to be 
cleared. Without such a provision neither the housing schemes nor schemes for clearance 
of slums will be expedited as the normal procedure of land acquisition is often very 
protracted. 

49. We would also suggest that the various State legislations on the control of rent should 
be made uniform. In order to encourage private construction, without which the problem 
of housing cannot possibly be solved in the near future, provision may be made to exempt 
newly-construaed houses from the operation of the rent control legistlation for an initial period 
of, say, 4 years. The civil courts, however, should have jurisdiction, on the application of 
parties, to fix fair rents (excluding municipal rates ) even in such cases on the basis of a 
reasonable return on the cost of construction, including services. With regard to the acquisition 
of premises for public purposes, we would recommend that the practice should be resoned to 
only exceptionally. It cannot be denied that requisitioning of premises on an extensive scale 
in recent years has had a deterrent effect on the building activity in the private sector. We 
would, therefore, urge upon Governments, both Central and State, to be cautious in having 
recourse to requisitioning house properties in times of peace. 



CHAPTER XXXV I 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

The social structure in India has shown strength in endurance, and a unity of basic outlook 
in the midst of change and vicissitude. This strength has now to be demonstrated in 
productive and creative endeavour ; and the unity of the people has to be deepened and 
harnessed for economic development and cultural achievement. 

2. The object of social welfare is the anainmentofsocial health which implies the reali- 
sation of such objectives as adequate living standards, the assurance of social justice, oppor- 
tunities for cultural development through individual and group self-expressions, and re-adjust* 
ment of human relations leading to social harmony. A comprehensive concept of living standards 
will include the satisfaction of basic needs like food, clothing and shelter as well as normal 
satisfactions of family life, enjoyment of physical and mental health, opportunities for the 
expression of skills and recreational abilities, and active and pleasurable social participation. 
The achievement of social justice demands co-operative and concerted effort on the part of the 
State and the people. These objectives are to be achieved mainly by revitalising the nation’s 
life by creating well-organised and active regional communities in rural and urban areas to work 
co-operatively for national development. Such decentralised community groups will release 
national energy, extend the scope for leadership, and help to create initiative and organisation 
extensively in the remotest parts of the country. 

3. The aim of social service in the past was essentially curative, and efforts were directed 
towards relief for the handicapped and the uplift of the under-privileged sections of society. 
It is now essential to maintain vigilance over weaknesses and strains in the social structure and 
to provide against them by organising social services. The aim of all social work now has to be 
the gradual rehabilitation of all weak, handicapped and anti-sodal elements in society. 

4. Some of the important social problems like poverty, ignorance, over-population and 
rural backwardness are of a general nature and, in varying degree, they are influenced by factors 
like squalor and bad housing, malnutrition and physical and mental ill-health, neglected child- 
hood, family disorganisation and a low standard of living. Fora long time, society has remained 
apathetic to these conditions ; but with the awakening of political consciousness and the 
enthusiasm of organisations and workers to improve social conditions, there is a possibility of 
developing programmes which could gradually remedy the present situation. The economic 
programmes of the Five Year Plan will mitigate these problems to some extent, but the gains 
of economic development have to be maintained and consolidated by well-conceived and 
organised social welfare programmes spread over the entire country. In this chapter it is 
proposed to consider some of the more important problems of social welfare which need the 
special attention of both State and private welfare agencies. 
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5. The principal social welfare problems relate to women, children, youth, the family, 
uituer-privileged groups a!id social vice. The social health of any community will depend a 
great deal upon the status, functions and responsibilities of the woman in the family and in the 
community. Social conditions should give to the woman opportunities for creative self- 
e.xpression, so that she can make her full contribution towards the economic and social life 
of the community. Problems relating to health, maternity and child welfare, education, 
employment, and conditions of work are dealt with elsewhere in this report. Some problems of 
women have to be dealt through social legislation, but other problems pertaining to health, 
social education, vocational training, increased participation in social and cultural life, provision 
of shelter, and assistance to the handicapped or maladjusted call for programmes at the commu- 
nity level. As women have to fulfil heavy domestic and economic responsibilities, adequate 
attention has to be paid to the need for reIa.xation and recreation both in the homes as well as 
in the community. The welfare agencies have catered to some extent to the needs of the widow 
and the destitute woman, but the quality of the service rendered by them and the nature of their 
work needs to be surveyed. 

6. Considering the numbers involved, the needs of children should receive much greater 
consideration than is commonly given to them. There is a growing demand for child health 
services and educational facilities. The standard of child welfare services in the country can 
be improved if the rate of increase in population is reduced. Problems relating to family 
planning, children’s health, infant mortality, education, training and development have been 
discussed elsewhere in this report. Malnutrition is perhaps the major cause of ill-health 
and lack of proper growth of the child. The feeding of the child in the early years is the 
responsibility of the family, and is dependent upon economic conditions and traditional food 
habits. The nature and extent of malnutrition has to be determined, and resources have 
to be found to supplement andi mprove the diet of children through schools and community 
and child welfare agencies. The problem of children’s recreation and development outside 
educational institutions has received some attention during recent years, but play activities 
of children arc considerably restricted in urban areas on account of the environmental conditions, 
lack of adequate space, and, to some extent, neglect of this vital need of the child by the family 
and the community. Not enough is known about the work of private agencies for the welfare 
of destitute and homeless children. 

7. The juvenile courts and children’s aid societies have so far touched a fringe of the 
problem of children’s welfare. Certain special aspects may be briefly mentioned. The existing 
facilities for handicapped and deficient children are far from adequate and suitable agencies 
nave to be created. Hospitals provide treatment for polio, congenital deformities, fractures, 
bone disorders and other diseases, but there is a need to extend existing services and provide 
special institutions and care for disabled and crippled children. At present deficient children 
attend educational institutions together with normal children and seldom receive treatment and 
special training to enable them to overcome their handicaps. The subject needs to be studied 
carefully. The problem of juvenile delinquency has already received considerable attention 
and many of tlie States have special legislation. Juvenile delinquency may often be the result 
of poverty and many offences may be traced to the connivance or support of adults. 
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8. The youth constitute the most vital section of the community. In recent years, young 
people have haJ to face and have been increasingly conscious of problems such as inadequate 
educational facilities, unemployment, and lack of opportunity for social development, national 
service and leadership. The problems of health, education and employment of youth have 
been considered as aspects of national problems in these fields. Social welfare is primarily 
concerned witli the improvement of services provided for the benefit of youth by welfare 
agencies wth the object of promoting development of character and training for citizenship and 
for physical, intellectual and moral fitness. It is necessary to encourage initiative among youth 
so that through their own organisations, they can develop programmes of youth welfare and 
national service. Ways must also be found to give opportunities to youth for active participa- 
tion in constructive activity. Such training and experience will equip them for shouldering 
the responsibilities of leadership in dilferent spheres of national life. 

9. Traditionally, the family has been left largely to its own resources to deal with most 
of its problems, although in some cases it may be assisted by the larger community groups 
(such as caste) to which a family may belong. General problems relating to health, education 
and employment have been considered in the relevant seaions of this report. Questions relating 
to status and rights, property, inheritance, etc., arc the subject of social legislation. The 
gradual break-up of the joint family and the emergence of the small family has increased its 
economic problems and burdens. Family responsibilities have now to be borne at a compara- 
tively younger age by the head of the small family than happened in the joint family. This 
creates the need for greater guidance and assistance in dealing with family problems. The 
increasing complexity of the social situation and handicaps arising from physical disability, 
aUment or unemployment render it more difficult for the family to provide a sense of security 
to its members. This fact su^ests a number of problems which, along with other problems 
such as divorce, desertion, and treatment of mal-adjusied members of the family, need to be 
studied carefully if welfare agencies are to develop suitable methods of treatment for guiding 
and assisting those in need. 

10. There are a number of under-privileged communities such as the scheduled tribes, 
scheduled castes and other backward classes including criminal tribes. The problems of 
poverty, ill-health, and lack of opportunities for development affect them to a larger e.xtent than 
niany other sections of the society. The subject is considered in a separate chapter. 

11. Every community has its share of those who are physically handicapped such as the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and those who are crippled and infirm. Reliable statistics are not 
available about the extent of the population which suffers from such handicaps. A certain 
number of welfare agencies are already working in this field, but little information about 
their resources and their ability to deal with the problem is at present available. 

12. The main problems to be considered under the description of social vice are prosti- 
tution, crime and delinquency, alcoholism, gambling and beggary. These problems have exis- 
ted for a long period, although necessarily their nature and extent vary according to the 
prevailir^ social and economic conditions. Some of them have to be dealt with largely by 
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local communities, and the approach and treatment have to be varied from place to place. 
The character and magnitude of these problems of social defence have to be determined care- 
fully before the value and efficacy of the existing agencies and programmes could be assessed. 
Social legislation deals with many of the social evils with a view to controlling and even 
eradicating them, but its acnial implementation needs to be watched. Among the practical 
problems to be resolved are the demarcation of the relative roles of State and private agencies, 
determination of the machinery of enforcement, estimation of the resources required, exami- 
nation of methods, development of correa programmes, and creation of public opinion in 
favour of an objective and dispassionate approach to the problems of social vice. 


Agencies 

13. As the social structure becomes more complex, the State is called upon to play 
an increasing role in providing services for the welfare of the people. The Central Govern- 
ment, the various State Governments and local self-governing bodies, each in its own sphere, 
have to ensure that they have at least the minimum administrative machinery for dealing with 
social problems. What form this machinery takes will depend on their particular circumstances 
and requirements, but it is certain that without the necessarj’ machinery they will not be able 
to pursue their programmes. 

14. The functions of the social welfare machinery of the Central and State Go\’emments 
may, for instance, be 

(1) to study the need for and the efficacy of social legislation, 

(2) to execute programmes of social welfare, 

(3) to assist, both directly and through other agencies, the development of social 
services, the study of social problems, and the creation of trained personnel for 
social administration, 

(4) to assist specialised and private agencies through guidance, and financially, and 
to protea the interest of society by a measure of regulation and control, 

(5) to initiate pilot projects, or help field organisations to develop such projects, in 
order to demonstrate the efficacy of programmes, methods, leadership and 
organisation, 

(6) to promote initiative in and improvement of social services by supplying infor- 
mation, materials, publications, audio-visual aids, etc., and 

(7) to take over social services of vital importance initiated and organised by private 

agencies when these develop beyond their ability to manage. 

15. Local self-governing bodies can do much to co-ordinate welfare activities in their areas 
and promote co-operation between their departments and the work of private agencies. Local 
committees or councils of social service agencies could undertake activities such as the 
following depending upon the resources which are available or can be raised 

(a) taking effective measures to alleviate suffering, especially by providing emer- 
gency relief ; 
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(6) organising and assisting community centres ; 

(c) improving housing conditions, clearing slums and providing welfare services and 
special amenities for communities residing in slum areas ; 

(d) promoting child welfare activities ; 

(e) providing parks, playgrounds and other amenities for physical recreation and 
welfare ; 

(/) supporting private social service agencies and institutions for social education, 
women’s welfare, youth welfare, and welfare of handicapped persons and under- 
privileged communities ; and 

(g) creating public opinion and assisting the vigilance authorities in the control of 
social vice and beggary. 

16. The inter-relationship between the various activities has to be emphasised and the 
necessary co-ordination assured both in the Central Government and in the States. One 
aspea of this co-ordination would be to secure that legislation relating to social problems 
follows broadly similar principles. In cases where grants-in-aid are given by a State authority 
to a private agency, it is desirable to lay down general directions for improving the content of 
the programmes and their administration. A measure of supervision and inspection should 
also be provided in order to maintain standards of efficiency. 

17. A major responsibility for organising activities in different fields of social welfare, 
like the welfare of women and children, social education, community organisation, etc., falls 
naturally on private voluntary agencies. These private agencies have for long been working 
in their own humble way and without adequate State aid for the achievement of their objec- 
tives with their own leadership, organisation and resources. Any plan for the social and 
economic regeneration of the country should take into account the service rendered by these 
private agencies and the State should give them the maximum co-operation in strengthening 
their efforts. Public co-operation, through these voluntary social service organisations, is 
capable of yielding valuable results in canalising private effort for the promotion of social 
welfare. One of the most important tasks of the State is to conduct a survey of the nature, 
quality and extent of service rendered by voluntary agencies in different parts of the country, 
to assess the extent of financial and other aid that they are in need of in order to develop their 
programmes of work, and to co-ordinate their activities. A sum of Rs. 4 crores has been 
provided as grams-in-aid to voluntary social service organisations for strengthening, improving 
and extending the existing activities in the field of social welfare and for developing new 
programmes and carrying out pilot projects. It is envisaged that this fund of Rs. 4 crores 
should be administered by a board to be set up by the Central Government to which a great 
deal of administrative authority wiU be devolved. The board should be predominantly com- 
posed of non-officials who have actual experience of field work in promoting voluntarv 
welfare activities. 

18. It is necessary to co-ordinate the programmes of various agencies so as to guide 
fficm mto brrad streams and bring added strength and intensity of purpose to welfare activities, 
buch co-ordination calls for a common approach and a co-operative outlook on the part of 
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ihe organisers of voluntary social work. Furtherj it will be necessary to induce agencies to 
agree to subordinate thier individual interests to some extent and thus make collective effort 
possible not merely in the execution of programmes, but also in the economic and rational use 
of personnel. Such co-operation could also lead to joint effort in obtaining rsouices. 
Co ordination ncd not in\'olve on the part.of the co-operating organisations loss of individua- 
lity' or of fredom to organise and to carry out programmes. Co-ordination will have to be 
of nvo types. In the first place, there may befunctional co-ordination on the part of national 
organisations striving to achieve specific obejaives like physical fitness, child welfare, youth 
welfare, social education, community organisation, etc. Secondly, there may be effective 
co-ordination of effort on the part of agencies functioning in the same regional area or 
community, so that the various agenceis may serve each area through a common pool of 
activiiis 


Training for Social Work 


19. The contribution which social services make will depend to a considerable^extent 
upon personnel and leadership. A general understanding of the philosophy and history of 
social work, the structure and functions of society, the nature and extent of social problems, 
the methods and techniques of social work, and of the details of the programmes and how 
best their results may be assessed, will help improve the quality and efficacy of all services 
organised by State and private agencies. The training of social workers should of course 
include knowledge of conditions prevailing in fields in which they are to work, and social 
workers must possess the spirit of service and the character and energy to execute programmes 
despite handicaps and limitations and with such resources as may be readily avaUable. 


20. There are several schools of social work in India and the setting up of some other 
institutions on similar lines is being contemplated in some of the States. There are important 
problems involved in these institutions which require specially qualified and experienced 
personnel, careful selection of candidates for training, special training for fields in which there 
is scope for employment, and adequate opportunities for field-work experience. Trained socid 
workers are needed in large numbers for rural areas. It should be possible for the existing schools 
of social work to draw students from rural areas and to arrange for their training in the field 
in selected centres organised by rural welfare agencies. Universities and coUeges in or near 
rural areas could also develop training programmes for rural welfare. Agricultural colleges 
could introduce intensive social welfare courses and field-work programmes as pwt of thar 
curricula. Similar institutions with greater emphasis on social anthropology could be created 

in tribal areas. 


21 It is not possible for many voluntary organisations in the country to em'ploy highly 
trained personnel for their ordinary programmes and activities. It is, therefore, nec«^ 
to arrange for training at the community level for field tvorkers, instruaors 
The existing schools of social work, specialised social serv.ee agenc.es, soc,^ welf^e a^« 
functioning a. die national and State level should provide opportumt.es 

Armngements for ■ in-service' mining should also be made by die 

which have worked in the field of social welfare for many years. Further, arrangements 
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to be made for the training of voluntary workers who will be needed in large numbers during 
the coining years. It is especially desirable that voluntary administrative and field personnel 
should be given some elementary training in social work. 

22. The emergence of State social services and of large central organisations to deal with 
important social problems and the lack of opportunities for higher training in the social 
sciences witliin the country indicate the need in selected cases for training and study abroad 
in specialised fields. It is necessary that persons who go abroad for training should first have 
sufficient knowledge and e-xperience of Indian conditions and problems. 


SociAL Khsearch 

23. Scientific research into social problems and fields of social work is at present limited 
to a few universities and the schools of social work. A provision of Rs. 50 lakhs has been made 
in the Plan for research and investigations relating to social, economic and administrative 
problems of national development. Research studies now undertaken are not adequate or 
extensive enough for the purpose of getting a comprehensive knowledge of basic social 
problems. It is necessary to stress the need for ensuring that research personnel receive 
adequate training in methods and techniques. Secondly, it is important that the results of 
any research that is carried out should be made available to the public. The appropriate 
machinery for guiding research in the fields mentioned above is at present under consideration. 
In the field of social research, it will be necessary to give a broad direction concerning the 
subjects on which research should be undertaken, carry out some important research projects, 
directly co-ordinate the work of research agencies in so far as this may be necessary, and 
assist these agencies in improving the quality of their work and bringing the results of research 
to the attention of the public. Universities, schools of social work, social welfare agencies 
and special research organisations can co-operate in research projects and in field investiga- 
tions which could be of practical value in dealing with social problems. Assistance could 
also be given by way of literature and equipment needed for field research. 


Resources 

24. The total resources of the country being limited, it is essential to ensure that funds 
available for social welfare programmes on the part of State agencies as well as voluntary 
organisations are put to the best possible use. This is a problem to which the proposed social 
welfare board could give detailed attention. While the State may assist suitable voluntary 
agencies, the principle of self-help should be applied to social welfare, and the resources 
needed should, as far as possible, be obtained from the local communities. Social services 
are organised to carry out specific welfare activities. The total resources required by 
social service agencies in the country' are obtained from State grants, income from endowments, 
public collections and income from special activities and from membership fees. Due to the 
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prevailing economic conditions in the country, it is sometimes true that the public response is 
not as effective as it should be if the various organisations were to cany out their programmes 
efficiently. The appeal to the public is likely to yield greater results if care is taken to 
observe some elementary conditions such as the following:— 

(1) the right methods for collection of funds are adopted, 

(2) definite programmes of activities stating the manner in which funds are to be 
utilised by an agency are placed before the public, together with a psychological 
appeal, 

(3) the effon of collection is well-organised, 

(4) the appeal is addressed to as wide a section of the community as possible. 
Full use should be made of various modes of publicity and the public should 
feel that the cause is one worth supporting, and 

(5) correct reports and accounts are provided and the public convinced of the 
integrity and the bona-fides of the organisations and the organisers concerned. 

25. Funds available with endowments and trusts may be an important method of supple- 
menting resources which the State and private agencies can provide. We, therefore, recom- 
mend enquiries by States into this subjea which may offer a basis for legislation concerning the 
use for approved purposes of funds held by endowments and trusts. 


Social Legisution 

26. One of the important methods of bringing about progressive social change is soda! 
legislation. A good deal of legislation of basic importance has been enaaed during recent 
years. The existing legislation needs to be scrutinised more intensively, especially with a 
view to finding out to what extent it serves the present social and economic objectives of the 
nation and to ascertain how far it can deal adequately with current social problems. Some 
machinery is needed for reviewing existing legislation and suggesting possible modifications, 
and if necessary, the repeal of obsolete laws in order that all existing legislation may be 
brought into conformity with the requirements of the Constitution. Social legislation 
has at times to be punitive in order to protect society from anti-sodal elements; but wherever 
possible, the legislation should be preventive and protective, and where it deals with the 
offender, its approach should be to rehabilitate the individual after eradicating the contri- 
butory faaors to anti-social conduct. 

27. Social legislation cannot by itself deal with social problems in an effective manner 
unless it is backed by the force of public opinion. Social legislation has also suffered owing to 
incomplete enforcement. This is especially due to lack of adequate machinery for enforce- 

m-n, and also because of insufficient resources and personnel both with pubUc and private 

- cncies. Social legislation can be better enforced by associating social service agencies with 
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agencies set up by the State. As regional communities become organised for social action, 
voluntary co-operation of the community based on enlightened understanding will go a long 
way in facilitating the enforcement of the law. 


28. A critical survey of the prevailing legislation will suggest how far the legislative 
provisions are inadequate, to what c.xtcnt enforcement must be strengthened and the directions 
in which new legislation is needed. The proposed social welfare board or social research 
organisation, or any other appropriate agency may undertake a comprehensive survey to 
smdy the problem of social legislation. Legislation relating to the prevention of child 
marriages and the prevention of immoral traffic, certain housing and public health laws, 
laws affecting tribal areas and communities as also certain criminal laws constitute examples 
of social legislation which needs to be revised in the light of the existing needs and conditions. 
Among the laws which have to be enforced more effectively than they are at present are 
those relating to offences on the part of children, prevention of beggary and the control of 
prostitution. New legislation is required for the effective operation of social services in 
various fields. The registration of social service agencies with a view to inspection and 
sanction of grants-in-aid is one of the primary needs. 


Women’s Welfare 

29. In order that the woman may be allowed to fulfil her legitimate role in the family and 
the community, adequate services need to be promoted for her welfare. The position and 
functions of the woman differ to a great extent in different communities, and, therefore, 
community welfare agencies will have to work out tlicir programmes and activities according to 
the spe<tific requirments of the areas in which they work. 


Important problems relating to the status and rights of woman have to be dealt with by 
legislation. Special organisations on the part of the Central or State Governments for 
promoting the welfare of women have not yet been developed to any great extent. State 
programmes for the welfare of women have been mainly confined to the Ministries of Health, 
but Madras and Uttar Pradesh have given a lead by creating special departments to promote 
the welfare of women . Well-organised social service departments are needed in the States if 
they are to initiate more comprehensive programmes of woman and child welfare and achieve 
better co-ordination between the efforts of public and private agencies. The major burden of 
ozonising activities for the benefit of the vast female population has to be borne by private 
agencies which have already done considerable work for the promotion of women’s welfare. 
The All-India Women’s Conference has 37 branches and about 300 ‘sub-branches’ in the 
country. The National Council of Women in India has 12 major brandies, and the Girl 
Guides Association, the National Y.W.C.A., the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
the Trained Nurses’ Association in India, are affiliated to it. The Kasturba Gandhi 
ational Memorial Trust does extensive work for the welfare of women and children in rural 
areas and has representatives to carry out activities in eighteen Slates. There are numerous 
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small organisations all over the country which have done valuable work for women. These 
organisations provide dispensaries and maternity centres, homes for destitute children and 
shelter homes for women. They also organise programmes for education, recreation and 
training in handicrafts- 


30. Organised efforts are needed to stimulate activities at the community level, both 
in rural and urban areas. This should be done by community centres, social education 
agencies, and agencies working for the welfare of under-employed groups, by organising 
groups of women who could come together for activities such as recreation, education, 
arts and crafts, and co-operative participation in social and economic activities of the whole 
country. Groups could also be organised as “ mothers’ clubs or unions ” in all ante-natal 
and post-natal clinics, milk centres, co-operatives, and as a part of trade union activities. 
Such groups could especially be organised in slum areas and backward areas and amongst 
working women and women of backward classes in general. A large number of voluntary 
workers will be required for such groups, and these could be recruited by women’s welfare 
organisations. Girl guides and girl students in high schools and universities could assist 
in these activities as part of a programme organised on a national basis. The existing 
women’s organisations in the country could be strengthened if their membership 
and activities are extended, and if they organise programmes for creating womens 
organisations in towns and in the larger villages. Such local organisations need trained 
workers, guidance and assistance which could be given by leading women’s organisations 
through travelling workers, training camps, instructional manuals, and other literature. 


31. For various reasons the available statistics on commercial vice are Umited and 
unreliable. India is a signatory to the international agreement for the suppression of traffic 
in persons and of prostitution which was reached in 1950. However, clandestine prosutution 
and even brothels continue to exist in the country together with tolerated ar^ m some 
of the cities. Clandestine prostitution exists in many forms and the danger ofthe evUis 
augmented when the woman is not assured economic security by the famUy or the commun. y, 
or when she is psychologicaUy maladjusted in terms of her sexual and material ^ 

her economic activities do not permit a normal family life. This krad of 
further promoted by activities of persons who organise traffic m women “d ^ 
Immoral tmfficking sometimes takes piace as between backward and poor ru^ a^ ™ . 

one hand, and the mote prosperous urban areas on the other. Intet-ptovmaal 

also not unknown. 

« Certain social evils are products of inherent maladjustments in the ^odal '.rder and 
their complete eradication needs basic social adjustments. It is reahsed that ad|U 
:;:rPoSbl= when sodal justice . more effective, there - 

concentration of wealth, exploiution is eradicated, basic 

social morality is established by weU-ad,usted Hem : 

community level. The following measures are suggested for dealmg,with p 
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(1) an advisory committee should be set up by the Central Government to make 
proposals and review progress in respect of law and policy in different Stales relating to 
the prevention and treatment of social vice ; 

(2) enforcement of the hw should be more effectively carried out ; measures to enforce 
the law may include, wherever necessary, the creation of a separate vigilance branch within the 

Dolice force ; 

(3) whenever it is found dilRcult to eradicate the tolerated areas, adequate arrangements 
should be made for medical assistance and facilities for the treatment of venereal diseases ; 

(4) wherever it is found that clandestine prostitution is in existence, efforts should be made 
to eradicate soliciting ; 

(5) institutions for the protection, care, shelter and rehabilitation of fallen women do 
not exist in sufficient number, and cases of neglect arc frequent. There is a need for more 
institutions organised by local self-governing bodies and private social service agencies and 
provision for regulation, inspection and control of homes which should be under the manage- 
ment of trained personnel. Such homes should provide shelter, medical aid and assistance for 

marriage ; and 

(6) there is a need to strengthen existing specialised and private agencies like the vigilance 
associations and societies for the prevention of traffic in women. 


Child Welfare 

33. The child, being always dependent, has to be provided for by its parents and the 
famil y, the Community and the Suie. Considering the size of the population in\’olved and the 
nature and complexity of the problem, the total responsibility of welfare has to be borne 
cumulatively by the family, the regional community, and the State at three different 
levels. The problem of survival and the high incidence of infant mortality and birthrate has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Health. The problem of education is dealt with likewise 
in another chapter. However, certain aspects of the problem of health, growth and care of the 
child need the attention of social welfare agencies. 


34. In a country where poverty is extensive, there is need to supplement the diet of 
children. Effective ways have to be devised by the State and private agencies to see that the 
necessary nourishment is received at least by under-nourished children in schools and in 
established institutions. To augment State resources, an effort should be made by each 
local community to assist educational institutions and child welfare organisations in 
supplementing the diet of the child in some way. At present, skimmed milk powder, cases of 
baby foods, semolina, vitamin tablets, pabulum cereals, codliver oil, etc., are received as gifts 
from various sources. Efforts to organise collections in kind at the community level could be 
supplemented by grants-in-aid from charity trusts and local self-governing bodies. It is 
desirable that State organisations, the Red Cross, the Indian Councilof Child Welfare and 
26 P.C. 
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Other important national and State organisations for child welfare should co-ordinate their 
efforts both for the collection and distribution of supplementary foods for children. The five 
most suitable agencies for the distribution of free foods to children at the community level 
are (i) milk centres (2) maternity and child welfare centres (3) community centres 
(4) day nurseries and schools, and (5) play centres. 

35. Feeble-mindedness — The attention of the educational authorities is naturallj’ 
concentrated in the early stages on formal education. The problem of feeble-mindedness is 
gradually beginning to receive the attention of psychologists and educationists in the country. 
Uptil now there are no adequate institutions in the country for the care and treatment of 
feeble-minded children. A beginning has been made in dealing with this problem by the 
Societ}’ for the Care, Treatment, and Training of Children in Need of Special Care. A few 
pilot projects in selected areas could be developed by specialised agencies for child welfare. 
One of the major handicaps in this respect is the absence of a sufficient number of trained 
psychologists and psychiatrists and teachers specially trained to deal with mentally backward 
children. Provision should be made for training personnel as early as possible. 

36. Child guidance clinics— Tht first child guidance clinic was organised in India 
in 1936. Since then a small number of child guidance clinics have been brought into 
existence in some of the larger cities. It is desirable that at least one child guidance clinic 
should be brought into existence in every State and, wherever possible, such clinics should be 
organised by municipalities. The organisation of this important service is also likely to be 
handicapped due to want of psychiatrists and child psychologists. It is essential to train a 
number of psychologists and case workers in the schools of social work in order to provide 
trained personnel for dealing with problem children. 

37. Creches — An important service which has already made considerable headway in 
India for the welfare of children is the organisation of creches, day nurseries and other types of 
pre-schools. In large factories in major cities, already a number of creches are organised with 
a reasonable standard of efficiency in the interest of children whose mothers work in the 
factories. In 1950, Bombay had 177 creches with about 3,000 chUdren, Madras had 93 with 
about 2,334 children, Bihar had 26 with 796 children, Madhya Pradesh had 16 with 360 
children and Unar Pradesh had 7 with 126 children. These figures reveal that only a ve^ 
smaU percentage of children of working mothers take advantage of these creches, specially 
because it is the tradition in India for children to be looked after by other women members 
of the family. As it is now compulsory under the Faaories Act of 1948 to provide a creche 
in factories employing 250 or more women special efforts may be made by factory owners 
to induce mothers to send their children to the creches. 

38. Play aciivities—Play is a vital need in the life of the child ; and its playlife in the 
home, school and communit>’ environments consists of playthings, companionship, and p y 
ground activities. Local self-governing bodies as weU as the community should provide p ay- 
space for children either as a reserved part of a community playground, or as a separa^P*^^' 
ground equipped with suitable accessories for play. Only a small number of fairly weU- 
cquipped playgrounds are in existence in the country ; and their number needs to be very 
cLiderably increased in urban as weU as rural areas. Proper maintenance and management of 
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playgrounds are essential in order 10 provide necessary guidance, supervision, and protection 
to children during play hours. Such a playground service could be provided by voluntary 
welfare agencies and youth and students’ organisations. 

39, Childreti's centre — In order to extend the scope of children’s recreations, the 
programmes for children’s centres arc now being expanded so that they can be equipped 
with playgrounds, indoor space for a children’s library, a dramatic hall, and facilities for 



where it is not possible to organise a child guidance clinic. 


40. Handicapped children — One of the most dilliculi problems which deserves urgent 
consideration is the problem of lone, orphaned, neglected, deserted and destitute children. It 
is necessary to develop special institutions, children’s villages, boys’ towns and similar organisa- 
tions where a large number of such children could be given protection, shelter, care, education 
and training till they are rehabilitated and can function in a normal way. At present, such 
institutions are mainly organised by private agencies, and especially by children’s aid societies. 
Most of these institutions deal with a very small number of children, and it is desirable 
to initiate a number of pilot projects where a large number of children could be brought 
together under the care of specialised social welfare agencies in the various States. 

41. The practice of adoption has existed in India for centuries. Such religious adoptions 
are not legally controlled. Besides, this benefit is invariably given to the boy. In some cases 
the orphaned child is institutionalised, or becomes a beggar, or becomes a victim of illegal 
trafficking and exploitation. Orphanages exist all over the country, both in urban and 
rural areas. The need to ensure registration, supervision and control of these institutions 
is now realised, and legislation and machinery ofenforcement have to be devised to protect 
children in institutions organised by private agencies. Such institutions, with the support 
of the Government, should be able to provide a reasonable opportunity for growth, 
development and rehabilitation of all the inmates. 


42. Juvenile delinquency— Ths complexities of the problem of delinquency and the 
inadequacy of resources, institutions, and personnel have come in the way of a study of the 
nature and extent of the problem. At present, only a small number of delinquent children 
are dealt with, and the treatment given to them does not provide for fuU rehabilitation. The 

e.xtensive because of the prevailing general conditions in which 
ten are brought up. Poverty, neglect, slum life -and frustration may lead to acts of 

treatment often reveals the delinquency of the parent, experience of 
ty at home, and encouragement of delinquent acts by elders. 

^ 43- In some States progre.ssive legislation for dealing with delinquency already exists • 
leaser’ Education has drafted mode! 
dlnn!" ChUdren’s Acts deal with neglected. 

viciimLsM uncontroUable and delinquent children and 
and exploited children. In some cases the provisions of the Children’s Act are in 
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conflia with Wards and Guardians Acts. All existing legislation and treatment should be 
reviewed from the standpoint of a more comprehensive approach towards the problem. 

44. The weakest link in the treatment of the problem is the absence of one suitable agency 
for the enforcement of the legislation, the absence of an adequate police force, and inadequacy 
of court facilities, children’s institutions, and probation officers. It is necessary to set up 
juvenile aid committees in cities, consisting of a small number of selected and specially trained 
police officials who will examine cases of delinquents, and deal with cases of minor delinquen- 
cies without reference to couns. The inadequacy of existing certified schools and fit-persons 
institutions is well known, and in order to provide the right conditions, a beginning has been 
made in some States to create children’s villages, boys’ towns and other institutions with 
proper conditions of rehabilitation. Pilot projeas for this purpose are contemplated in 
certain States where the incidence of delinquency is high. Institutions like juvenile reforma- 
tories exist in the country, and these need to be adapted and re-organised to suit the present 
objectives. The practice of providing even temporary habitation and shelter to juveniles in 
correctional institutions where adult under-trials and prisoners live should be discontinued. 

45. The general improvement of child welfare services in India requires greater co- 
ordination and better leadership for the several hundred child welfare organisations that exist 
in India. The child welfare movement, under the guidance of the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare needs to be encouraged and strengthened ; and it should be made more represen- 
tative of children’s organisations in the country. There should be a strong national 
headquarters to carry out the objectives of the movement, and maintain and improve standards 
of child welfare. It is proposed to create a national centre of child welfare in a central place, 
with similar organisations in some of the States. The national centre will become the 
experimental station, training centre, a seat of pilot projects and clearing house for informa- 
tion and material on child welfare. 

46. Children's organisations — Though comparatively small in size, organisations for 
children have come into existence in different parts of India for providing recreation for 
children. The 3 alkan~ji-Bari is a developing organisation and its main value lies in 
bringing together children from all over India in camps and national festivals. The Bachon-)d~ 
Biradari and Kishore Dal are similar organisations in the north. Such organisations deserve 
the support of local self-governing bodies and child welfare agencies. The junior sections 0 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides organisations have been long engaged in giving 
valuable training to children outside the educational institutions. These organisauons help 
to develop children for a fitting role in the youth movement. 


Family Welfare 

47 There are a few agencies dealing exclusively vnth the problems of the family in 
India and they cater mainly to local needs. Sectional groups assist their members with small 
doles’ and provide heln in education, medical assistance and housing accommodation. 
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RecenUy, some famUy wellare agencies have come into existence in Madras, Bombay 
nH Other olaces. The case work method is being used to assist families in rur a 
weU as urban slum areas. This is a small begimiing which shows a new approach to famUy 
nroblems The organisatioits of extensive community welfare programmes m urban and rural 
Las creates the possibility of organising family welfare services on a small scale, mcluding 
esoeciaUy a family counselling service. As more caso^vorkers become trained in the various 
scLls of social work, it will be possible to undertake a survey of family inal-ad)ustments 
and handicaps in selected community areas and to assist families in dealing with their 

gnomic and pathological problems. 


48. The programme of social education ought to make a valuable contribution towards 
the promotion of family welfare. There is need to give general infonnation to adults about 
subjects like family relationships, family planning, marital hygiene, domestic economy, mother- 
craft and homecraft. This information could be supplemented by a programme of audio- 
visual aids dealing with aU aspects of fanuly Ufe. Family welfare agencies should be able to 
publish Uterature giving specific information about the treatment of famUy problems. 

The Central as weU as State Governments may assist private organisations, trusts and 
ftinds in creating and running institutions or centres for the development of smaU-scalc indus- 
tries, crafts and handicrafts. Such institutions wUl provide avenues of employment and 
training and help families in avoiding destitution or in supplementing small family incomes. 


Youth Welfare 

49. Youth is the stage in Ufe when, through training and development, immaturity 
approaches maturity for work, marriage, social participation and cultural attainment. The 
period of youth should stand for growth, development, preparation, action and leadership. 
Youth matures quickly in an atmosphere in which there is freedom, activity, recognition and 
opportunity. The Ufe of youth should not be over-occupied with training and education, 
but there should be opportunity for self-expression, comradeship, community Ufe, and 
national service. 

50. The youth movement includes two kinds of organisations, namely, those which work 
for the welfare of youth, and those composed of the youth themselves. In varying degrees, 
youth organisations are interested in or are influenced by poUtical emphasis. In order that 
youth organisations should grow and make an effective and continuing contribution to national 
Ufe, their endeavour should be to give their main attention to activities which would promote 
youth welfare. Besides, the strength of the national youth movement can only be built up as a 
result of unity in action and comradeship amongst those who work for youth welfare in any 
of its aspeas. 

51. The objectives of the youth movement may be classified to cover two separate aspects 
ofthe movement : (i) those that contribute towards self-preparation, personaUty develop- 
Qtent, character formation and citizenship ; and (2) those that lead to organised action in 
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Che service of the community and the nation. Youth has with courage opposed conventional- 
ism and unhelpful traditions, but the immediate task before youth in India is to organise and 
work hard to carry out constructive tasks in the national programme. There is need to 
co-ordinate the work of all youth organisations into a single powerful youth movement, func- 
tioning through a national council of affiliated youth organisations. Such an organisation, 
whilst permitting its members to workTor their own objectives and carry out their programme 
independently, will work to build up the individual and collective strength of all youth organi- 
sations. The national youth movement has to create a national headquarters with young men 
and women of vision and ability who should be trained youth organisers, aware of the prob- 
lems of youth, and trained to develop group work, recreational activities and national service 
programmes which can be quickly canalised into various fields of service. Assistance may be 
given by the State to the e-^isting youth and other organisations to create and strengthen the 
youth movement. 

52. Special measures are needed to strengthen the scout movement. The Bharat Scouts 
and Guides organisation had 1,73,902 cubs, 2,65,296 scouts and about 50,000 bulbuls and guides 
on its rolls in 1951. The movement has 21,393 trained and warranted scouters and 3,997 
helpers. The scout movement has to play a vital role in serving the younger generation and 
in organising them for the active service of the country. Not only has the movement to be 
extended to villages, but the quality of its service has to be developed. For this purpose the 
national as well as State headquarters have to be strengthened and adequately equipped for 
creating and training a larger number of scouters and promote efficient guidance and super- 
vision to its units. The scout movement should receive the support of the States, the 
local self-governing bodies as well as the community. There should also be co-ordination 
of activities between the scout movement and the other youth and children’s organisations. 
The youth and student organisations should be able to provide an increasing number of scouters 
who will be required to extend the work of the movement in the near future. The National 
Cadet Corps is another movement for youth which functions in the universities for the promo- 
tion of physical fitness, discipline, character and the general fitness of youth for defence, 
national service and personal welfare. The membership of the National Cadet Corps is volun- 
tary, but universities and educational authorities should encourage youth to take advantage of 
this organisation, and membership of the National Cadet Corps should be considered an added 
qualification for the purpose of employment. 

53. Youth needs guidance, advice and help with regard to personality problems, sex 
difficulties, and situations in home and community life. The organisation of community 
centres in urban and rural areas m\\ make “youth counselling^’ possible, provided there 
are mature persons who are given a brief training on youth problems, and who are willing 
to undertake counselling on a voluntary basis. It is possible to introduce “ youth counseUmg 
as one ofthe activities in educational institutions as well as in youth organisations and tra e 
unions, and it could also form part of the labour welfare programmes in factories. 

54. Opportunity for physical aaivities, group companionship, arts, hobbies, and 
contact with Nature can be given through organised programmes of local boys 
and girls’ dubs, inventors’ clubs, young farmers’ clubs, hobby dubs, e c. 
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dd not require lai^e resources, anJ the younger folk themselves can contribute and find the 
necessary funds to run their own organisations as independent programmes or as part ot 
community centres or as extra-curricular activities in educational institutions. An 
imponant contribution towards the development of youth is made by youth camping and 
travelling programmes. A beginning has been made in India with a Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, which is part of an international organisation. The movement needs organisers, 
and houses with caretakers, which could be used as hostels. University hostels, dharamsluilas, 
houses which can be spared, hutments on camp sites, and houses near holiday resorts should 
be made available to youth travellers with minimum equipment and boarding and lodging 
facilities at lowest cost. The Government can help the youth movement by allowing special 
reduced rates on railways, steamships, and State and municipal motor services to members 
of approved youth organisations. Whenever merit awards are given to youth in universities, 
and spons, cultural and other organisations, it should be possible to give travel prizes and 
journey scholarships. 

55. Youth and national service— Youth have made a vital contribution to the struggle for 
freedom, and they must be given the opportunity to give their contributions to constructive 
activities and programmes of economic development and social welfare. Reference has been 
made in the chapter on ‘ Education ’ to the contribution students will be called upon 
to make towards national service. An amount of Rs. one crore has been provided for a 
comprehensive programme of youth camps, labour service for students, etc. The progiamme 
will have to be worked out in collaboration with universities and other educational 
institutions as well as youth and student organisations. Youth participation in constructive 
activities should be based on personal inclination and interests, and youth should be encouraged 
to become members of organisations that carry out specific activities amongst tlic people or 
there could be special youth groups for carrying out specific programmes. It is also possible for 
educational institutions to organise “ service clubs ” as one of the extra-curricular activities. 
The enthusiastic participation of youth is required in programmes and activities for 
promoting physical fitness and community recreation, social education, child welfare and 
youth oiganisation. Youth could also render valuable help to institutes organised to render 
different types of service to the needy, handicapped and mal-adjusted members of society. 


National Physical Fitness 

56. The chapter on Health has dealt with the problems of ill health and disease in India. 
The subjea of national fitness deals with the maintenance and improvement of health of every 
citizen in order to develop efficiency. In the absence of legislation in the form of a National 
Fitness Act, it is necessary that physical fitness programmes are promoted by the States, as 
well as by the aimmunity. 

It is possible for a nation to attain by organised effort and education certain physical 
quabiies, abUlties and skills so as to be able to perform the normal functions of life, 
be prepared for the protection of home and nation in times of external aggression and 
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danger, and contribute towards national efficienq’ for economic production. A physiw- 
fitness standard for the ndividual should include the three faaors of agility, strength and 
endurance which are the basis of ail physical qualities and skills. In order to achieve the above, 
a national standard of physical achievement for all adults has to be laid down. 


57. In a country like India, with numerous climatic, regional and racial differences, 
a universally applicable national standard may be difficult to attain and allowance will have 
to be made for sex differences, the racial factor, tj-pes of physical region, climatic conditions, 
standard and content of nutrition, and prevailing averages of height and weight for specific 
racial groups. The standards to be achieved may be laid down by a committee of health 
and education experts and other social scientists after consulting authorities and ascertaining 
conditions in different parts of the country. It is possible for every individual to strive to 
attain this standard individually ; but the State, educational authorities and private social 
welfare and especially physical welfare agencies should attempt to provide facilities and 
opportunities'to assist the individual to attain this standard. The community projea authori- 
ties, the Bharat Sewak Samaj, all sports and play-ground organisations and universities should 
aim at reaching the proposed national standards. 


58. The maintenance and promotion of national physical fitness requires the proper 
management of housing and sanitation, the care of diet, the need for relaxation and rest, the 
promotion of play-ground, sports, physical culture and camping movements, execution of 
intensive programmes of child welfare, the protection of the health of working men and women, 
and the adoption of preventive measures against diseases and psychological disorders like 
neurosis. 


59. Plaj-ground programmes are naturally spread over in different areas. Regional 
co-ordination of all agencies and activities will promote the growth of leadership, the training 
of personnel^ and the development as weU as the economic use of resources. National 
organisations for physical education, sports, recreations, etc., should be strengthened, so that 
they can guide and assist the buUding up of play-ground activities, athletics, community 
recreation and yogic exercises. As play-ground activities are to be developed through communi^ 
programmes, and as youth activities are also to be promoted extensively, there will 
increasing demand for leadership in these fields. It is suggested that one of the existing 
training institutes for physical education should be converted into a national insutute. 


60. As national fitness progtammes involve activities for Urge numbers of persons the 
problem of resources becomes the greatest handicap in the promotion of the “''ernenn K « 
mperative that some kind of pUy-ground should be avaiUble for the f 
cenVte, school and youth organisation. Eqmpment is aUo needed f- 
programmes. When developing pUy-ground programmes, it is necessary P 
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four important objectives of recreaiion, education, leadership training, and social participa- 
tion. India has yet to make much headway in the field of sports and steady support and 
encouragement are needed. 

61. India has a rich gamolore with a variety of games adapted to age and sex groups 
and to local physical conditions and cultural patterns. There is a need to survey play activities 
in different areas, prepare a manual of instructions tor specially selected games, and enrich the 
gamelore of the whole country by organised publicity through documentary films 
demonstrating each game. Indian gymnastic programmes have considerable appeal in urban 
as well as rural areas. Community programmes should help the revival and extension of such 
activities in every part of the country. 

Crime and Correctional Ad-shnistration 

62. Research in the problem of crime in India has not yet made sufficient advance. The 
immediate task is to change or modify existing policies and programmes in order to adjust them 
to new objectives which seek to protect the interest of society and achieve a total 
rehabilitation of the offender. Crime is stimulated by conditions prevailing in society and it is 
due to personal and psychological faaors. Economic conditions have always been a factor 
contributing to crime. Intensive surveys to study the causes, nature and e.xteni of crime 
should be undertaken by research organisations, universities and other private agencies. The 
treatment of the crime problem is intimately related to the nature of legislation, and the 
approach of the judiciary to crime. So far there has been no basic approach towards the 
various problems of correctional administration, but a number of useful steps have been 
recently taken by States and there is a growing interest in the reform of penal administration. 

63. The problem of correctional administration has to be dealt with in three stages : the 
pre-committal stage ; the administration of correctional institutions ; and probation and 
after-care. The principle that no person should be considered an offender till he is proved 
guilty should govern the treatment of accused and under-trial persons. The administration 
of police lock-ups and jails needs to be reviewed in the interest of the proper treatment of the 
inmates of the lock-ups. Special care must be taken when first offenders are committed to jails, 
so that no serious psychological harm is done to them. The administration of correctional 
institutions is governed by jail manuals. A recent conference of State Inspeciors-General of 
Prisons has proposed the appointment of a committee to suggest the basis on which jail 
manuals may be revised to suit the new objectives, methods and programmes of correctional 
institutions, remove che inflexibility of rules, and permit greater freedom to the authorities 
on the spot to interpret sympathetically che rules so as to serve the objects of rehabilitation . 
Changes in the jail manuals will naturally require a revision of the Prison and Prisoners’ 
Act which would need to be modified to meet changes in correctional administration. 

64. The need to utilise prisons as agencies for the rehabilitation of prisoners is generally 
accepted. Modem principles of penology require that each prisoner is to be dealt with as 
an individual, and corrective handling should be so devised as to be in consonance with his 
abilities, aptitudes, back-ground and also with the paramount purpose of enabling him 
to earn his living honestly as a law-abiding member of sociecy. While this must be the ideal 
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anJ all plans must be directed to this end, the possibility of utilising the manpower resources 
represemed b)' prisoners on pro,ects of socially constructive charaaer should be fully explored. 
Central prisons and district jails should receive the assistance of Departments such as those 
concerned with industries, agriculture and irrigation, so that the maximum advantage can be 
taken 01 the labour a\-ailable in correctional institutions. A probation and after-care service is 
likely to minimise the cost of maintenance, as prisoners will not be called upon to serve long 
sentences dunng which the}' will be maintained by State Governments. As life in prison has 
to be organised so that the inmates live as a community and as the method of case work is to 
be increasingly used to deal with individual cases in correctional institutions, welfare officers 
should be progressi\ely employed in central prisons and first grade distria jails. Officials 
ol correaional institutions should be given special training both before employment and during 
service. 

65. Prisons and jails may need to be reconditioned so as to provide arrangements to suit 
different classes of prisoners. Separate correctional institutions may be provided for female 
convicts. It should also be possible to develop open and close farm workshop prisons, 
agricultural colonies, and work camps at important work projects. The provision for Borstals, 
both open and closed, will also need to be expanded. It will be necessary to bring about 
greater uniformity in legislation applicable to first offenders and others charged more than 
once for minor offences. The appointment of probation officers and the release of prisoners on 
parole should remove a great deal of congestion from correctional institutions, reduce the cost 
of prison admirusiraiion, and enable many prisoners to live as normal citizens after they have 
sers'ed their sentences. The work of private agencies like prisoners’ aid societies and district 
probation and after-care associations has suffered on account of limited resources. It is 
desirable to entrust after-care work to probation officers, and a beginning may be made by 
organising after-care departments in central prisons and first grade district jails to deal with 
problems relating to work and employment, housing, health and family relationship. New 
developments in the administration and programmes of correctional institutions require the 
guidance and advice of experienced personnel working together in a central organisation, Such 
an organisation can assist programmes in the States, undertake experimental work and pilot 
projects, and funedon as a centre of information and publicity on all matters reladng to 
correctional administrauon. Recognising the need for such a central organisadon, the recent 
conference of Inspectors-General of Prisons recommended that a nadonal bureau ofcorrecdonal 
insdtutions may be established in the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Welfare of the Physically Handicapped 

66. The physically handicapped person, if he is not able to receive medical attention, 
or when such attendon is found to be of no avail, has to depend upon his family for main- 
tenance and shelter. Absence of family support leads to beggary, or dependence upon public 
charity. Inadequate medical treatment, absence of vocadonal training, and lack of opportuniues 
for social adjustment of the persons to the environment has contributed to the sufferings of 
a large number of persons who ought to receive the intelligent assistance of the community, 
and if possible an effeedve assistance from the State. Physically handicapped persons are 
classified as (i) those lacking in one or more physical senses, i.e., blindness and deafiiess, or 
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Cumbinations ; (2) those suffering from movement difficulties ; i.e., orthopedic, malnuirities 
and cardiacs ; and (3) lepers, epileptics, mchitics, and dumb persons. The total nuni'ier 
of afflicted persons in India has hardly ever been correctly estimated. This is due to defective 
enumeration, lack of definitions, and the desire of persons to avoid publicity to their handicaps. 
To obtain better estimates of afflicted persons, sample surveys in selected urban and 
rural areas arc needed. Some provision for physically handicapped persons exists in several 
States. Voluntary associations which are already working the welfare programmes for tliis 
class of persons need to be encouraged and assisted. 

# 

Community Approach in Social Welfare 


67. The field of social welfare will expand in the measure in which local communities 
accept responsibility for solving their own problems. The State has undoubtedly a vital role 
to play and, as its functions develop, an increasing field of social work becomes linked in one 
ivay or the other with programmes initiated or supported on behalf of the State. Community 
welfare programmes embody four inter-linked ideas, namely (i) self-help and mutual 
service, (2) maximum use and development of local resources through organised community 
life, (3) economic betterment and cultural development through social participation in 
co-operative effort, and (4) achievement of community objectives through the minimum 
amount of assistance from the State. 


68. These ideas are applied in different fields of social welfare. According to its circum- 
stances and problems and its size and resources, each community sets before itself its 
principal objectives and organises the effort for their achievement. The community approach 
finds perhaps its most striking sphere of action in the community development programme 
included in the Five Year Plan. This programme is mainly rural at present but in some 
States it has a large urban component as well. The rural community development programme 
has already been described in an earlier chapter. The programme concentrates on certain 
strategic features of village life, but has within it the element of growth, so that its essential 
aim IS to transform not only the technical environment in the village, but also the social and 
economic relauons and attitudes within the village community. There is no section of the 
community which stands outside the influence of the programme. 


have w' programmes hold high promise in urban areas as weU. Cities and towns 

have to be d vided into manageable units and the more backward areas, in particular the 

— ™ 

touchinguponeveryasperof co-operative effort. Innumerable problems, 

membefs, ft present r:"^ ^ n~^ - more especiaUy affecting its weaker 

part oflocal urban groups in the Organised commumty action on the 

make a vit^ contHbution towards raising the level and enr'JntThe 
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WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES 

Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes 

The EVOLUTION of the social structurekduring centuries of feudalism m regions which were 
not then developed by communications led to the existence of large communities which 
suffered handicaps and disabilities imposed by other economically and culturally dominant 
groups. The chief amongst the underprivileged or specially handicapped groups are the 
Harijans, i.e., the scheduled castes, the tribal population, groups which were hitherto known as 
criminal tribes, and other groups who can be considered to constitute the weaker section 
of the population and who are socially, economically, and educationally backward. 

2. The term ‘ backward class ’ is difficult to define. Backwardness is expressed in 
lack of adequate opportunity for group and individual self-development, especially in economic 
life and in matters of health, housing and education. It is measured in terms of low levels of 
income, the extent of illiteracy, and the low standard of life demonstrated by living condi- 
tions. 


3. The present population of the 779 scheduled castes in India is 498 ’37 l^khs*. This 
figure does not include backtvard groups which are not mentioned in the schedule. Such 
groups are known as “ other backward classes ” and their population, according to the 
Ministry of Education Scholarship Board, was 546 lakhs in 1951. Article 340 of the Constitution 
has empowered the President to appoint a Commission to determine the conditions of backward 
groups not included in the schedule of castes who could be considered to be socially, econo- 
mically and educationally backward. This Commission, known as the Backward Class 
Commission, wiU shortly be appointed, and one of its functions will be to prepare a schedule 
of other baclavard classes for the approval of the President. 


4. The country has now passed the stage of discussing the problem of the ongin or 
sanctity of the institution of untouchabilily. That the stigma of untouchability should be 
totally and unreservedly eradicated has now been accepted by the whole country. According 
to Article 17 of Part III of the Constitution “ untouchability is abolished and its practice m any 
form is forbidden ”. But untouchability, being an age-old institution, has taken roots in t e 
psychology and social structure of certain communities. Its eradication is incomplete so ong 
as it receives a mental recognition and persists indirectly in some form in the social struewe. 
A fourfold programme is, therefore, necessary, viz., (0 removal of untouchabOity y * 
(2) removal by persuasive and educative processes through soaal educauon ; (3) P 
tice of democratic behaviour in social and recreational life ; and (4) opportunmes afio^ 


The Scholarship Board of the Minbtry of Education has shown the population of Scheduled 
lakhs in 1951. 
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hv the State and private agencies for self-development and expression and for the betterment 
o h^th educ^tiL. economic life, and living conditions. Improved hvmg cond.uons 
l^ot; 1 participation in a society with extensive economic mterdependence and 
facilities for communication, movement, and contact. wiU m due course of time lead 
total integration of these groups with the rest of the country. 

< Welfare services for scheduled castes are included in the special programme for the 
welfare of the backward classes. Education is the most urgent need of these ^ontmunmes 
and extensive measures for increasing educational facilities have been taken by the Smte. In 
some of the Part A and B States these concessions extend right up to the university stage. 

Emphasis is placed in almost all cases on vocational or technical traimng The concessions 

usually take the form of free tuition, stipends, scholarships, provision of books, smuo^i 7 
and other equipment. In cenain cases the aid extends to clothing and mid-day meals. The 
opening of primary schools in areas where scheduled castes Uve in large numbers and the 
running of hostels for their benefit in district towns and educational centres are the other 

two usual activities. For vocational training there are peripatetic parties of instructors in 

Bombay and West Bengal and also the established technical and vocational training centres of 
the Bakshi-ke-Talab in Uttar Pradesh. The trainees, who are almost always stipend 
holders, also receive loans and subsidies to enable them to settle down in their respeaive 
trades. A total amount of about Rs. 3 crores has been provided in the Five Year Plan of 
the Stale Governments for the education of the ‘backward classes . 

6. For those residing in rural areas there is a provision for the allotment of waste land. 
This is usually accompanied by the grant of a taccavi loan for the purchase of agricultural 
implements and bullocks. 


7. A certain percentage of Government positions are reserved for all scheduled caste 

candidates, and in almost all these cases the standards of age, qualifications or experience are 

also relaxed. A mioimum number of vacancies are reserved for them ; there is, however, 

no bar to their recruitment and employment in larger numbers. 

% 


8. The State Governments have provided a sum of Rs. 10 crores for the benefit of sche- 
duled castes during the period of the Plan. The Central Government have also provided a 
further sum of rupees four crores for expenditure during the remaining period of the Plan. 
The general aim is to follow intensive programmes rather than to dissipate the limited resour- 
ces on loosely conducted activities over a wide area. Provision is made for the more liberal 
disbursement of money under different heads to institutions working in this field, and an effort 
is being made to improve efficiency by channelling expenditure through effective and well - 
supervised organisations. Since most of the Harijans Uve in isolated colonies, they offer good 
scope for the organisation of community centres. Measures for achieving the welfare of the 
scheduled castes are circumscribed by the amount of available resources. The pace of 
improvement is, however, being accelerated, and stiU more progress is expected as larger 
resources are devoted to this work. 
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9. Tlie chief voluntar)' agency for the welfare of Harijans is the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

h has 35 State branches and 325 distria committees. Its activities are directed towards 
the all-sided welfare of Harijan communities. 

The Scheduled Tribes 

10. The tribal population in India is accepted to be the oldest population of the land. The 
communities have lived for centuries in the forest and hilly regions, and at present they are found 
in a wide central belt beginning with the AravaUi Hills in the West and extending into parts 
of Hombay State, Madliya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and Assam. There are tribes 
in the north in the southern ranges of the Himalayas, and also in the south in the western 
Ghats and eastern Ghats and in the Vindhya and Satpura mountains. 

11. The schedule of the tribes entitled to the special rights conferred on scheduled tribes 
by the Constitution was issued by the President in March 1950. The population of the 245 
tribes included in this schedule was in 1950 lyS'ys Iskhs, which is about 5 per cent of the 
entire population . 

12. Heretofore the problems of the tribal people have been approached from different 
angles according to the interests of the persons dealing with them. Amongst these have been 
anthropologists, administrators, missionaries, social workers and politicians. There developed 
one school of thought which held that the tribal population should be permitted to live in 
isolation from other more organised groups, without even the interference of the political admi- 
nistration. There may be a good deal of justification for such a policy of non-interference; 
but it is not easily practicable when tribal life has been influenced by social forces from with- 
out, and tribal communities have reached a certain degree of acculturisation accompanied by 
the penetration of communications into the tribal areas and of social services for the better- 
ment of their lives. 

13. The conditions are now generally such that there has to be a positive policy of assisting 
the tribal people to develop their natural resources and to evolve a productive economic life 
wherein they will enjoy the fruits of their labour and will not be exploited by more organised 
economic forces from outside. So far as their religious and social life is concerned, it is not 
desirable to bring about changes except at the initiative of the tribal people themselves and 
with their willing consent. It is accepted that there are many healthy features of tribal life, 
which should be not only retained but developed. The qualities of their dialects, and the rich 
content of their arts and crafts also need to be appreciated and preserved. 

• yoic.— The percentage of the tribal population to the total population in the dilTeient States (after partition 
and merger) is as follows 

Part A States: Assam— 33 <), Bihar Bombay-v a. Madhya Pradesh— 22-6. Madras— i i, 

Orissa— 25 4. Punjab- Nil, Uttar Pradesh— 0-5, West Bengal — 6'5. 

Pan B States: Hyderabad— 41. Jammu and Kashmir— 0-7. Madhya Bharat— 15 ' 4 - Mysore— 01, 
Pepsu- Nil. Rajasthan -ii' 7 . Saurashtra -0'06, Travancore-Cochin— i ’8. 

Part C States : Ajmer— 15 6. Bhopal-9 0, Coorg— ii-6. Delhi— Nil, Himachal Pradesh— Nil, 
Kutch— 0*3 Manipur— 29*8 Tripura— 6*4# Vindhya Pradcsb-^S 'i 
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14. Article 275 of the Constitution requires that a special financial grant should be 
provided for programmes for the social and economic welfare of the tribal population living 
in scheduled areas. Under this Article the Central Government have made a provision of 
Rs. 12 crores for the period of the Plan, but detailed schemes have not yet been fully worked 
out. The various Slates have provided another Rs. 1 1 crores for the development of tribal 
areas. Their programmes include schemes for the building of roads, the improvement of water 
supply, the provision of irrigation, the development of agriculture, animal husbandry and 
cottage industries, and for increased educational and medical facilities. 

15. The North East Frontier Agency is populated by a large section of the tribal popula- 
tion and their economic and cultural development has to be brought in line with the progress 
made in the rest of the countrj'. A sum of Rs. 3 crores has been provided for the physical, 
economic and social development of this area and its tribal inhabitants and a Five Year Plan 
has been drawn up. 


Development of the Economic Life of Scheduled Tribes 

16. Communicaiiotis^Tht problems of different tribes may vary in different regions ; 
but priority has to be given to the ma.ximum development of their economic life. Most of the 
tribal areas have been neglected so far as roads and communications are concerned. The 
importance of communications has now been recognised and a sum of over Rs. 2 crores is 
provided in the State Plans for developing the roads in the tribal areas. This amount is separate 
from the road grants available from the Central and the State Governments. Great care has 
to be taken however to see that communications are not prematurely developed so as to 
permit economic exploitation by outside and more advanced communities. 


17. Water mpp/y— Tribal areas are mostly hilly and rocky and, therefore, there is a 
considerable shortage of water. In areas which are covered by thick jungles, the water 
becomes at times unfit for drinking and for cultivation owing to the accumulation of decayed 

leaves. Special efforts are therefore being direaed towards the construction of wells and the 
improvement of irrigation facilities. 


l i Forest economy in , he past was able to develop or exploit the 

phystcal tegton wnhout control or hindtttnce. Uter on, there was in many pans of the 
conn ty an tntensive and yet unsystematic exploitation of the physical region inhabited by the 
tnbes, wtth very tale constdemUon for their economic welfare. It is desirable that tribal 

connnnmues should be made the primary agents for the cate and development of the forests 

and Ae explo.tauon of forest resources. Forest schools should be started to bring the young 

tnbals up to love, ^ for, and work systematicaUy for the enrichment of the foLs Lch 

Will mean in turn the betterment of their own lives. " 

accorUirp-Lt:^ri2 -• 

agricultural iniUadve. Though ade<,uL .cts'and rti:dr:^ltt^^^^ 
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tribal areas consists generally of poor, rocky and barren soils on which in most cases only 
coarse cereals, pulses and roots are cultivated. The problem of land ownership has become 
increasingly difficult during the last few decades. Many tribal groups became landowning 
communities, but in times of famine and economic difficulty, their lands passed to absentee 
landlords. The problem of land restoration and distribution is linked up with the larger 
problem of land reform affecting all agriculturists, but the tribal population could be induced 
and assisted to move to large uncultivated aress which are suited tp their modes of living. 


20. The tribal communities in hilly regions have long been accustomed to the system of 
shifting cultivation. Though in parts of the country they have already adopted more settled 
methods of agriculture and have taken to terrace cultivation using the normal village 
implements, there are areas where the system of shifting cultivation still prevails, The 
introduction of improved methods of agriculture has to be attempted after a study of local 
conditions and with due regard for the level of understanding of the tribal communities 
concerned. 


21. People in the tribal areas are illiterate, but in spite of this and the many other 
difficulties in the way of the co-operative movement, a large number of co-operatives worked 
by social workers on behalf of the tribals have come into existence in several States. 
Co-operative activities should be developed in a planned manner throughout the tribal areas so 
that their benefits may not only be reaped by the cultivator but also by other sections of the 
people. Various States have created new organisations to help the agriculturists in the tribal 
areas. The Grain Banks or Beej Kosh in Bombay, the Grain Golas in Bihar and other 
States help the people with seed? and with the storage of crops so as to build up food resources, 
and also give guidance for the improvement of agriculture. 


22. The community development projects will now be able to accelerate the speed of 
agricultural development in the tribal areas. The following areas which have been selected for 
community development include tribal communities : 


Assam (Cachar Distria) • 

(Darrang District) . • ' • 

(Tribal Areas in Assam) . 

Bihar (Santal Pargana Distria) . 
Orissa (Kala Handi Distria) 

Madhya Pradesh (Bastar District) . 
Tripura (Nuian Haveli) 


One development block. 
One development block. 
Two development blocks. 
One development block. 
One development block. 
One development block. 
One development block. 


23 Arts and Cra/rs-Tribal communities are invariably accustomed to nwre ^e 

,vpc of economic activity. Their free life, initiative, dexterity and des.re “^“flment, 

domestic, religious and social Ufe lead them to explott the j „„ 

and thus they are the creators of a large number of intercstmg , ufe. 

so much to supplement their income as to supply them wtth some of the necesstnes 
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They are noi, however, yei fuUy consdom of the richnws ol ihcir environments and they 

require to be helped to exploit tommcrdally the day, stone, animal, bud, insect and plant We 
of the forests, using their skills in organised co-operatives and exporting their products to the 

markets of the land. 


24 The physical environment stimulates arts and skills which are peculiar to the 
culture of each tribal community. Their principal form of arustic expression is dancing which 
has become the inspiration of professional dancers in rural and urban areas. 1 ho cultural 
life of the tribes should not be interfered with ; on the contrary they should be given 
encouragement and opportunity to develop their tribal cultures. 


25. Health and The deficiency of health services in the rural areas is well 

known, and the tribal areas, which are lacking in communications and where the population is 
scattered over vast distances, have hardly been provided with any medical assistance up till 
now. Some of the diseases prevalent in tribal areas are malaria, yaws, scabies, venereal diseases, 
small-pox, leprosy, tuberculosis, trachoma, glaucoma, and elephantiasis. Unhygienic condi- 
tions, malnutrition, bad water, lack of protection against the climate, and in some cases harmful 
social customs and practices are among the causes of the widespread prevalence of disease. 


26. Throughout most of the tribal areas the belief in ‘possession’ and in the demoni- 
acal causation of disease still prevails. But a patient programme of health education, with the 
assistanceofmobiledispensaries.andthegradualintroductionofregular medical services will 
introduce to the people the advantages of scientific methods in dealing with problems of health 
and disease. 


27. There is a need for comprehensive health surveys in selected areas covering diet, 
beliefs and health practices, the etiology, prognosis and incidence of various diseases, and 
herbal medicines and other tribal ways of healing. It may be advantageous to develop 
such of the medicines and healing practices as are found to have some scientific basis or thera- 
peutic value. 


28. Education — ^Article 46 of the Constitution requires that special attention should be 
^en to the education of the children of scheduled tribes. It will, however, have to be 
conceded that the usual formal system of education is not likely to prove suitable to the 
tribal communities. It is desirable that the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and the Department of Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the various States should 
deal with the problem of the education of tribal children for some time before the Departments 

of Education take over the management ofinstitutions in tribal areas. Students in tribal areas 

wiU receive a primary-cwn-basic education for eight years and basic education wiU receive the 
main attention of the Department of Scheduled Castes and Tribes during the next five years 

The programme of basic schools Avill have to be adjusted to the needs of forest, pastoral and 

agricultural communities of a very simple type. 

29. The problem of which language should be the medium of instruction in tribal areas 
has already received consideration not only in the Planning Commission, but by the various 
agencies which are working for tribal welfare. It is generally accepted that the medium of 
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instruction in the basic schools should be the mother tongue of the child. The regional 

language will be introduced at the beginning of the upper primary level, and this will be the 
State language. 

30. State programmes of tribal education include the creation of residential education 
ashrams, vocational and technical training schools, and hostels for tribal students. 

31. Leadership and personnel — It is desirable that there should be provision for special 
courses on tribal welfare, including field work e.xperience, in the training institute of the 
Indian Administrative Ser\’ice, as well as in such schools of social work as can afford it. 
There is also a need to train community organisers and other types of social workers from 
amongst the educated youth of the tribal communities. 


Criminal Tribes 

32. The criminal tribes are made up of a few pastoral communities which could not 
adjust themselves to the economy of settled life ; small sections of forest tribes which broke 
away from larger tribes because they could not adjust themselves to economies resulting from 
the forest and land policies of successive governments; and certain groups which were tempera- 
mentally and psychologically unable to adjust themselves to a law-and-order society and 
found it profitable to take advantage of concentrated properties in settled economies rather than 
to earn their livelihood by productive labour. 

33. These nomadic communities preferred to continue their nomadic habits in urban 
areas where they would not find themselves bound by the need of working on land or by the 
laws governing the possession of land. Many of them developed peculiar concepts of 
property and practised anti-social activities. But not all the persons in these communities 
were criminal and unwilling to adopt normal vocations and occupations. Many members of 
these communities have shown an inclination to become small traders and shopkeepers, and 
they possess skills which can be used to develop various crafts. With some persuasion they 
can, if given aid, become agriculturists. 

34. On the whole most of these communities have now settled down and only small 
sections of them follow their old predatory habits. There may be some groups who 
sometimes take to anti-social activities due to economic conditions or the opportumties offe^ 
by their environment. Certain groups still prefer to move from place to place, improvismg 
shelter and finding ways of Hving without having to settle down in any particular area. The 
last estimate of persons belonging to criminal tribes gave their number as 2,268,348 and there 
were 198 tribes enumerated as “criminal”. 

35 The Indian Constitution has accepted the principle that no man can be consid^ 
guilty unless he is proved to be so in a court of law. Accordingly the Criimnal Tnbes AcB 
have been repealed and with effect from 30th August 1952 have ceased to be in force in a^ 
pf the States. With the repeal of these Acts the problem of the criminal tribes has to oc 
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dealt with according to new programmes and policies. The original objective was to 
safeguard the interest of the larger society, and this was done without much consideration 
for basic principles of jurisprudence. Even if criminality was a fact, adequate efforts 
were not made to rehabilitate the individual and the group and to adjust the community 
economically to the environment. The new policy will be to treat all such communities 
as backward classes. Special efforts will be made by the States to rehabilitate the communities 
economically. Individual acts of criminality will be dealt with according to the ordinary law. 

36. There are two major solutions to the problem of such groups. The first is to 
achieve their economic rehabilitation ; and the second is to apply to the children of these 
communities a well thought out scheme of education which will gradually wean them from 
their present practices. The members of these communities possess vitality, energy, resource- 
fulness and skill. Rather than paying anention to their known evil habits and weaknesses, ’ 
it should be possible to concentrate on the positive qualities disposing them to engage them- 
selves in creative activities in which there is the element of adventure, romance and achievement. 
It has been difficult to find economic opportunities for them outside the ordinary spheres of 
agriculture and handicrafts, but certain selected crafts have been found capable of engaging their 
interest and skill. The experiment should be made of settling these communities in new 
areas which need to be developed, and where they will be put under leadership which is able 
to understand their temperament and problems. A suitable method of dealing with criminal 
tribes settlements, wherever they exist, would be to convert them into Community Centres 
under a trained Community Director. 

37. It is likely that some members of groups previously styled criminal tribes may still 
prove to be uncontrollable and be responsible for anti-social acts. In such circumstances 
the Probation of Habitual Offenders Aa should be applied to them in selected areas. Under 
iK provisions it should be possible to intern them within their homes and to release them on 
licence after a defined period not exceeding three years or help them to settle peacefully in an 
area and occupations suitable to them. 



CHAPTER XJ(XV 1 I 1 


REHABILITATION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 

Within a few months of the Partition of the country in August, 1947 nearly 5 million 
Hindus and Sikhs living in West Pakistan had to leave their homes. Under somewhat different 
conditions i -5 million displaced persons migrated from East Pakistan. The disturbances in 
East Pakistan early in 1950 brought another milli on or so. According to the 1951 Census, 
about 7*5 million persons had moved into India in search of permanent homes, 49 million 
from West Pakistan and about 2 6 million lakhs from East Pakistan. 

2. The displaced persons from West Pakistan are dispersed over the Punjab, PEPSU, 
Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, Saurashtra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Ajmer, Bhopal 
and Rajasthan, The}' are more or less evenly divided as between urban and rural avocations, 

3. Although 2 -6 million Hindus had moved into India from East Pakistan by the beginning 
of 1951, there are still seven or eight million Hindus living there. The influx continues ; 
sometimes it slows down and sometimes, as during recent months, it assumes serious propor- 
tions. There are at present over 2 • i million displaced persons in West Bengal and of them, 
I • 4 million are in Calcutta and the two neighbouring districts of Nadia and 24-Parganas. The 
economy of West Bengal has thus been subjected to very serious strain. It is estimated that 92 
per cent, or about 2-4 million of these displaced persons derived their livelihood from agricul- 
ture or ancillary occupations. 


Rural Rehabilitation 

4. In some States of India, namely the Punjab, PEPSU, Rajasthan and Delhi, large areas 
of agricultural land were left vacant by the Muslim evacuees. The Government of India 
utilised these lands and explored other avenues for rural rehabilitation of displaced persons 
from West Pakistan. Three distinct policies were followed 

(i) quasi-permanent allotment of evacuee agricultural land in the Punjab and PEPSU, 
(lY) aUotment of evacuee agricultural land on a temporary basis in other pans of India, 
especially the Slates of Delhi and Rajasthan; 

(nV) settiement ofculiurable wastelands reclaimed by the various State Governments 

or the Central Traaor Organisation. 

The first policy constituted the single largest measure of rehabilitation and was ^ed out 
in respect of displaced land-owners from West Puniab and of Punjabi extraction from other 
parts of West Pakistan. These peraons had left behind 6■^ million acres, whereas the aia 
abandoned by Muslim evacuees in the Punjab and PEPSU was 4*7 tnilhon acres, 
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tenns of ‘standard acres’ (into which differences in qualities of land and differences of rights 
were reduced) 3 9 and 2-4 million respectively. This gap of nearly 1-5 million ‘standard 
acres’ was madeup by applying graded cuts on a slab system. A cut of 25 per cent, was 
imposed on holdings upto 10 acres. Higher cuts were applied to the larger holdings and 
the highest cut was at the rate of 95 P^r cent- m the case of holdings over 1,000 acres. An 

owner of 10 ‘standard’ acres received an allotment of 7I acrcs.ofioo acres 5 ij acres, of 500 

acres 126^ acres, of 1000 acres 176J acres and of 5000 acres 376! acres. The allotment was 
on a quasi-permanent basis. In all. 2 4 million ‘standard acres’ were aUoited to about 
Haifa million families. About 93 per cent, of the allotted area has been taken possession 
of by the allottees. The allotments of those who failed to take possession of their lands were 
cancelled and the lands so vacated were rcallotted to displaced persons whose claims had not 
been met so far. 

5. In addition to displaced persons who received quasi-permanent allotments of land, 
Jiere were about 76,000 agriculturist families who had either been working as tenants of 
Muslim evacuees or had been settled temporarily on evacuee land immediately after the Partition 
although they had left no land as owners in West Pakistan. Over 33,000 of them have already 
been satisfaaorily settled as tenants-at-will and through new tenancy legislation and otherwise 
the Punjab and PEPSU Governments have taken it upon themselves to see that the remaining 
tenant families are also absorbed within the rural economy. 

6. The second and third policies were confined primarily to displaced agriculturists from 
West Pakistan who had lands outside West Punjab or were not of Punjabi origin. The area 
allotted to a family depended on its size. From 10 to 15 acres w'ere allotted to each family 
in Alwar and Bharatpur, 16 to 24 acres of irrigated land and 16 to 32 acres of unirrigated land in 
Bikaner, 5 to 10 acres in Delhi and 10 acres in the Ganga Khadar and the Naini Tal Tarai ur'as 
of Uttar Pradesh. In all, 57,500 families have been settled on 7 4 lakh acres. Of them ;s 
many as 44,000 families have been settled in Rajasthan alone, especially in the districts of Alw. 
Bharatpur and Shri Ganganagar in Bikaner, all of which now form part of Rajasthan. 

7. Early in 1951, allotments of land were offered to 12,645 families of non-Punjabi 

displaced agriculturists. Of these only about 4,000 families actually moved to the land. It 

would appear that many of the families for whom allotments were proposed had found some 

means of livelihood in areas in which they were residing and were consequently unwilling to 
resettle on unirrigated land. 

8. The vast majority of displaced agriculturists from West Pakistan may, therefore, be 
regarded as having been resettled. Upto the end of the year 1951-52, about Rs. S crores had 
been given as loans for the purchase of buUocks, fodder, seeds and other agricultural equipment, 
repair and construction ofhouses and wells, etc., and for the maintenance of families for the 
initial period of six months following allotment of land. 

9. In respect of displaced persons from East Pakistan, it is estimated that about 330,000 
out of 470,000 rural famiUes have already been settled in the Eastern States on land and in 
occupations ancillary to agriculture. They have been so far given financial assistance e.xcceding 
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Rs. 8 crores. It is proposed to settle 50,000 families during 1952-53 and 25,000 during 1953-54 
in rural areas at a further expenditure of Rs. to* 10 crores. But for the recent influx, the rural 
resettlement of displaced persons from East Pakistan would have been practically completed by 
the end of 1953-54. 


Urban Resettlement 


10. The problem of urban resettlement has been one of great complexity, chiefly because of 
the essential differences in the economic pattern of the incoming and outgoing population. 
This difference has been the more marked in the case of displaced persons from West 
Pakistan. While the Muslim migrant from the Punjab, PEPSU, Delhi, etc., was often a 

labourer or an artisan, with a comparatively low standard of life, the incoming non-Muslim 

was frequently an industrialist, a businessman, a petty shopkeeper or one belonging to the 
white-collar professions and used to much better conditions of Uving. Secondly, as the urban 
economy in India, as in any other under-developed country, does not offer scope for quick 
expansion, the absorption of new elements on any scale presents considerable difficulty, 


11 Accommodation was needed in urban areas for about 2-5 million displaced persons 
from West Pakistan. The Government embarked upon an extensive building programme and 
upio March, 1952, 150,000 houses and tenements had been built at a cost of Rs. 38 crores. It 
is proposed to bmld another 50,000 houses at a cost of about Rs. 21 crores in the course of ffie 
next two years. This programme, when completed, wiU have provided accommodauon for 
about a milUon displaced persons. About i -5 milUon persons have already found accommoda- 
tion in evacuee houses. Thus, making aUowances for those families who have bren able to 
nrake their own arrangements or who may do so in future, it may be said that the housing 
problem of the displaced persons from West Pakistan will have been subsianuaUy solved by the 

end of I 953 - 54 - 

While buUding activity on private account was promoted by “8 *“ 

»d buii^g .cans “n Lertaben 

Ca^enX l^Govemment or through special agencies, such « the 

aepanmenuuy y Roards and the Sindhu Resettlement Corporauon. Most of the 

and H-tmapur Devel^men^ Bom^a^nd^Sm 

Ifrcti^ of these towns is to be^om^^ “"tS-.- 

to themselves. They are based 

X»»p:na«ope.ativeb.is. If successhri, they will be a stepping amne 

for further planning and development on a national scale. 
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13. It is expected that no additional construction will be necessary for displaced persons 
from West Pakistan after 1953 - 54 . but a sum of Rs. 4 crorcs wUl be required for completing 
the development schemes in hand and paying compensation for lands and barracks acquired for 
housing colonies or new townships. 

14. In the Eastern States, on the other hand, emphasis was laid right from the beginning 
on private initiative and displaced persons were given developed plots and urban loans on a 
fairly large scale. The Government undertook only a limited building programme. How- 
ever, up to the end of 1951-52, about 9,000 houses and tenements were built by the State 
Governments of West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa and two new townships have been 
established at Fulia and Habra Baigachi. As conditions in the Eastern States are still fluid 
it is difficult to estimate the total number of persons for whom housing will eventually have 
to be provided. Nevertheless, it is proposed to build 95,000 units, in the next two years, 25 
per cent of which will be built directly by the Government and the rest by displaced persons 
with assistance from the Government. Uptil the end of March, 1952, the total financial 
outlay by the Government on housing in the Eastern States was Rs. 8-8 crores. 

15. Gainful employment of displaced persons has been largely achieved by providing 
service under the Government and imparting technical and vocational training to those fit for 
it, by allotment and construction of business premises and industrial undertakings, by grant 
of loans for small as well as large-scale businesses and by grant of financial assistance for 
school and college education covering arts, science and technical courses. 


(0 Employment — to the middle of 1952, the employment, exchanges found 
employment for 1,63,000 displaced persons from West Pakistan and 31,000 from 
East Pakistan. In addition, the Ministry of Home Affairs set up a special Trans- 
fer Bureau for the same purpose and the Ministry of Railways also reserved 
15,000 vacancies for displaced peisons. It is estimated that over 80,000 persons 
thus received employment, although some of them had been sponsored by the 

employment exchanges as well and might have been shown in their returns 
also. 


(»■) Teckmed and vocational training— k large proportion of displaced persons 
from mwns had been occupied in distributive trades before migration and, there- 
fore, It was felt necessary to train the younger generation among them for 
producuve work. For that purpose arrangements were made to impart to 
them traimng m suitable vocations and crafts. The Rehabilitation Ministers’ 
inference m December 1950, recommended that 80,000 displaced persons 
should be trained. That target is being gradually achieved. By the end of 
March, 1952, about 52,000 persons had completed their training and 12 000 
more are exacted to be trained during the current financial year. It has*not 
been possible to fi.x a similar target for displaced persons from East Pakistan 

1952. 8.^ displaced persons had been trained and it is hoped that i2,oo<^ 
de« no. 
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(Hi) £<fwcaf«o«— Steps have been taken lo extend the educational facilities in the country 
by opening new schools and colleges and increasing the capacity of existing 
institutions. Under the new policy introduced in July 1951, freeship concessions 
have been extended up to the high school standard and cash grants for books 
and stationery are given to deserving students. Stipends are also given to good 
students in colleges for training in arts, science and technical courses. 

On vocational and technical training and on education of displaced persons from West 
Pakistan Rs. 7-39 crorcs had been spent up to the end of march, 1952, and a further expendi- 
ture of Rs. 2-55 crores is proposed during 1952-53 and of Rs. 1-9 crores during 1953-54. 
The corresponding figures for displaced persons from East Pakistan are Rs. 4-05, 0-98 and 
I -56 crores respectively. 


Other Rehabuitation Measures 


16. The Government have also endeavoured to assist displaced artisans, business and 
professional men by granting them small loans upto Rs. 5,000 each. The amounts already 
advanced and proposed to be advanced in the next two years are shown below : 

fRupees crores) 

Up to March 

1952 1952-53 1953-54 

Displaced persons from West Pakistan 10*38 0 50 0*50 

Displaced persons from East Pakistan. 4’24 2 86 2 86 


Altogether, 1,58,000 displaced persons from West Pakistan and 44,000 from East 
Pakistan had received loans upto the end of March, 1952, and it is estimated that about 15,300 
and H.5C0 families will receive loans in 1952-53 and 1953-54 respectively. Many of the 
displaced persons who have received leans from the Government have also filed claims under 
the Displaced Persons Claims Act, 1950, and most of such claims have already been verified. 
As a prelude to the grant of such compensauon as may be possible on the basis of these claims, 
it has been decided that the recovery of a loan from a borrower may be postponed up to one- 
tenth of the total value of his verified claim. To ensure better use of sums advanced by the 
Government, it has now been decided that hereafter such loans wiU be given only to displaced 
persons who have either received technical and vocational training under any of the schemes 
of the Government and wish to set up industry of their own or who have settled m the new 

townships. 


, 7 For the larger businesses, tons are advanced to displaced persons by a spetni agen^ 
set up by the Govemtnent, namely, the Rehabilitauon Finance Administration Upto the 
aist March, tpsa, the Administration had sanctioned Rs. 8 25 crorcs in favour of 9,621 persons 
of which Rs. 417 crore.s were actually disbursed. During 1952-53 the Admmtstrauon expects 

to disburse Rs. 2*05 crores and during 1953-54 Rs 3 crores. 
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i8. Financial assistance on this scale has helped to bring back into activity about 27,000 
evacuee shops and 2,000 evacuee industrial establishments which have been allotted to suitable 
displaced persons. Apart from this, 28,000 new shops and several new markets have been 
built in various towns. Industries are being developed in the new townships in order to provide 
further scope for employment and for individual enterprise. 


19. There are 74,000 displaced persons — about 38,000 from West Pakistan and about 
36,000 from East Pakistan — who are being looked after by the Government as a pennanem 
measure. They consist of destitute, old and infirm persons and their dependents and un- 
attached women and their children. The majority of them are being maintained and looked 
after in Homes or infirmaries specially established for them. It is proposed that eventually 
the Government will not, save in exceptional cases, look after and maintain anyone outside 
a Home or an Infirmary. In such Homes and Infirmaries work and training are provided 
to the old and infirm and to women according to their physical condition and aptitude. 
Education is given to the children. Some of the Homes have been entrusted to non-official 
organisations with a view to securing the largest measure of co-operation from the public 
Wellknown institutions— the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust, the Trust for Sindhi 
Women and Children, the Arya Pradeshik Praiinidhi Sabha, the Rama Krishna Mission and 
others— are assisting the Government in the field of rehabiUtation. A Central Advisory 
Board has been set up to advise the Government on all matters pertaining to the well-being 
of displaced persons described in this paragraph. 


20. There were numerous displaced persons who depended upon their income from 
immovable property in West Pakistan and who had no means of livelihood in India and wlto, 
at ffie same time, by reason of old age, infirmity and other causes were unable to make a 
h^rng for themselves. It was decided, as a temporary measure, to grant them maintenance 
^owanc« according to a prescribed scale, subject to a maximum of Rs. 100/- per month. 
Und» this scheme, aUowances are bemg given to 16,000 persons every month and so far Rs 
50 lakhs have been spent on such allowances. The scheme is likely to continue until such lime 


21. A special Board has been set up for the rehabilitation of displaced Harijans and 

rriLf. 7 " 8.8« * ,a“d 

H h extent of . 123 houses and tenements 


Expenditure on Rehabilitation 

22. Up to the 3 lst .March, ,952 the Government had incurred a total expenditure of 

£ — tr- 1- ~ 
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during I 953 ’ 54 ' table below gives the rehabilitation expenditure during the three years 
from 1951-52 to 1953-54 


(Rupees crores) 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 Total 

Rural resettlement .... 

3*88 

4-04 

2*8o 10-72 

Urban housing. 

i6‘ii 

14*34 

12-00 42-45 

Urban loans (other than R.F.A.) 

Loans by Rehabilitation Finance Adm- 

2'42 

3*37 

3-50 9-29 

inistration .... 

r88 

2*05 

3-00 6*93 

Technical training, education and other 




schemes 

4*88 

4-01 

6-70 15-59 

Total 

29- 17 

27-81 

28-00 84-98 

23. It is hoped that the bulk of the problem of rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
West Pakistan will be over by the end of 1953-54. Besides meeting commitments already 

accepted, only a few outstanding matters will 

need attention. For this purpose Rs. 6-20 

crores will be required as shown below : — 


J 

(Rupees crores) 


1954-55 

1955-56 

Total: 1954-56 

Housing 

4*00 

# # 

4-00 

Urban loans 

0*50 

0*50 

1*00 

Vocational and technical training 

0*25 

0*25 

•50 

Education 

0*35 

0-35 

•70 

Total 

5*10 

no 

6-20 


24. The situation in the Eastern States, on the other hand, fluctuates fitfully and it is not 
possible to forecast the likely expenditure on displaced persons from East Pakistan beyond 
1953-54- If conditions remain nonnal, the present scale of annual expenditure which is 
of the order of about Rs. 1 1 crores (this is approximately the average of the estimated expendi- 
ture for 1952-53 and 1953-54) will have to be maintained. If conditions in East Pakistan 
worsen, the magnitude of the problem and therefore of the effort, will be correspondingly 

greater. 


Compensation for Dispucbd Persons 

2, There hes been so far no agreement between India and Pakistan on the dis^ of 
evac!« property in the two countries. Owing to the urgency of the problem of rehabdrtanon 
and the facf that evacuee properties, particularly in urban areas, tend to detenorate, ce^ 
steps in the direction of giving a measure of compensation to displa«d persons h^e 
The Li-permanent allotment of land in the Puniab and Pepsu has already 
In other parts of India, the problem of giving some kind of compensanon for ' 

LtdsL behind by land holders of Sind, N.-W.F.P., Bahawalpur and Baluchistan st.ll remams 
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to be tackled. The problem of urban properties is more complicated. In framing any scheme 
for their distribution it is important not to cause any large-scale dislocation. A large proportion 
of displaced persons from West Pakistan have now established themselves in larger or smaller 
measure in places where they have been living and if they are dislocated they will have to be 
found a new habitation as also new means of livelihood. Many urban propcnies are in the 
occupation of displaced persons who have no claims to compensation. Tentative proposals 
for the disposal of evacuee properties and grant of compensation have been recently worked 
out, but final decisions have not yet been taken. 


Rehabilitation and Development 

26. The rehabilitation of 7 -5 million displaced persons presents numerous special problems 
but viewed broadly, it has to be regarded as an essential aspect of the dev-elopment of the 
economy of the country as a whole. The expansion of the national economy by itself provides 
numerous opponunities for the rehabilitation of displaced persons possessing initiative and 
enterprise. The programme of rehabilitation is an integral part of the Five Year Plan, although 
It necessarily has to be kept under constant review, in particular, for meeting the exigencies 
of the changing situation in respect of displaced persons from East Pakistan. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of finding employmeni for^ allihe able-bodied persons willing lo work is a 
problem common to all countries — advanced as well as industrially backward, — although the 
causes and the extent of such unemployment may differ from country to country. Three 
main types of unemployment, distinguished according to causes, are : (i) unemployment 
arising from deficiency in aggregate demand ; (2) unemployment arising from shortage 
of capital equipment or other complementary resources; and (3) frictional unemployment. 
The first type is mainly cyclical in character and has been recurring in all advanced count- 
ries from time to time. The second is found mainly in under-developed countries, while 
the third may occur in any type of economy. The goal of social policy in all countries, 
especially in the advanced ones, has been to achieve full employment by directing invest- 
ments along certain channels chiefly and by encouraging capital formation. 


2. In India, in common with other under-de\’eloped countries, production is carried 
on with insufficient amount of real capital per head of the population. In almost ail processes 
of production and distribution, the techniques are relatively backward leading to various 
forms of unemployment, seasonal unemployment in agriculture, and disguised or even mani- 
fest unemployment in certain industries and services. It, perhaps, appears strange that an 
under-developed economy, in which there is shortage of goods and services, should at the 
same time have insufficient employment opportunities, resulting in a surplus labour force. 
The consequent social and economic injury cannot be exaggerated. The problem is one 
of devising ways and means of utiUsing the labour power for productive purposes so as 
to increase the volume of goods and services available in the country and to raise living 
standards all round. In formulating a solution, however, the basic fact of the shortage of 
land and capital equipment has always to be kept in view. 


3 To assess the magnitude of the problem in quantitative terms with the existing 
data on the subject is an almost impossible task. There have been no attempts so 
far for coUecting statistical material on employment and unemployment ; the only pubUsh- 
ed figures at present available are the registrations and placements of employment exchange. 
These figures cannot, however, give an idea of the total volume of unemployment. Firstly, 
employment exchanges are confined to industrial towns and the figures of registrations an 
placements which they compile are restricted mostly to the indns.rial ^d 
Secondly even in the industrial sector, there is neither compulsion for the unemployed 
register with the exchanges, nor is there any obligation on the part of the employer to ^t 
labour only through these exchanges. Even the information regardmg ^ 

the industrial workers is thus inadequate. Thirdly, in the nature of the <^e emptoym® 
exchange statistics cannot indicate the amount of disguised unemployment which « otherwise 
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believed 10 exist. This means that the extent to which qualified P'-'rsons have to accept 
work which docs not give them the income whicli persons with similar qualifications get 
elsewhere camiot be assessed from these data. 'I'hcrc is also to some extent registration 
of persons who are already in employment and who desire to seek better jobs. This 
tendency is reported to exist in the more qualified section of registrants, but to the extent 
a region maintains these persons on the register of employment seekers, there is an over- 
estimate of the number unemployed. In spite of these serious limitations, the following 
table containing occupational distribution of the applicants on the live register of the 
employment exchanges, does, to some extent, confirm the popular belief that unemployment 
is on the increase. This increase is mostly among the unskilled and clerical categories 


Occupational Distribution of Applicants on Live Register 


Month 

Number on live register of applicants for employment 


Technical 

Clerical 

Unskilled 

Total 

Dec. 1947 . 

42,194 

44,468 

84,942 

1, 71.604 

Dec. 194$ ■ 

35,012 

62,320 

86,546 

1,83.878 

Dec. 1949 . 

41.115 

63.519 

1.27,676 

2,32,310 

Dec. 1950 . 

45,623 

77.745 

1,64,108 

2,87476 

Dec. 1951 . 

41,469 

85.057 

1,62,445 

2,88,971 

March 1952 

43.947 

88,566 

1,68,682 

3 . 01,195 

June 1952 . 

47,868 

1,10,920 

1,76,864 

3.35.652 

Oct. 1952 . 

49.879 

1,20,221 

1.94.579 

3.64,679 


4. In this country the problem of unemployment and under-employment seems to have 
been there for a long time. Its awareness is manifest in the fact that the nationalist move- 
ment in the earlier decades of this century laid a great emphasis on propagating the 
‘ swadeshi ’ idea and the promotion of khadi and other village industrie.s. The two wars to 
some extent obscured the issue during their duration and for a short period thereafter. The 
main factor which have aggravated the problem are the following 

(а) the rapid growth of population ; 

(б) the disappearance of the old rural industries which provided part time employ- 
ment to a large number of persons in the rural areas ; 

(c) inadequate development of the non-agriculniral sector from the point of view of 

employment (in spite of the considerable development during the last fort>' years, 

the shift of occupation from agricultural to non-agricultural sector since 191 1 is 
only about 3%) ; 

(d) the large displacement of population as a result of panition. 


raise ™ '“'Ptoymen. opportuniUes and .0 

raise the standard of Irving of the masses. Among the measures intended to be taken to 

o^^ ofr consideration is given to the rural sector on 

account of the magmtude and seriousness of the problem there. Moreover, offer of better 
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employment opportunities in the rural seaor will have a salutary effea on the unemployiiiem 
situation in the urban seaor. The extent of unemplo>’ment in rural areas is, however, 
difficult to estimate. Some authorities put the figure at 30% ; but in addition to this, there 
is chronic under-employment. The quantitative estimates of this are even more difficult 
to work out. The reports of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry of the Government of India 
when published may throw some light on this subjea. 

6. Of the various measures proposed to be taken in the Plan to reduce the incidence of 
rural unemployment mention may be made of the major and minor irrigation works. 
These are expected to irrigate over 19 million aaes. There are large scale land reclama- 
tion schemes which will, to some extent, help to relieve the pressure on the existing 
land resources. The large-scale unemployment and under-employment in rural areas can, 
however, be tackled only by providing the village community with other avenues of 
employment in addition to agriculture. TJie revival and development of rural industries have 
therefore found a central place in the rural development programmes. These industries 
have been considered both economically and socially desirable because the requirements of 
capital and skill are low. For the same amount of capital mvestment, these industries 
provide more employment than large scale industries. The Plan has, therefore, made 
provision for development of 12 village industries. The experience gained as a result of the 
development of these industries should be valuable in reviving and developing other village 
industries. EquaUy important is the revival of old handicrafts, the principal feature of which 
is skilled craftsmanship. The Plan makes various suggestions for the rehabilitation of these 
handicrafts. The financial provision for village industries and handicrafts for the period of 
the Plan is Rs. 15 crores. The cess proposed to be levied on large-scale industries to 
provide finance for the development of small scale industries will encourage the starting of 
more small scale industries and thus provide additional employment. Two other steps, 
which might help in reducing the pressure on employment in rural areas, are : (a) the 
extension of mixed farming and {b) the undertaking of public work programmes in slack 
agricultural seasons. The possibilities of these measures will be investigated. 

7. Unemployment or under-employment is not confined to the rural sector ; it also 
exists in the urban centres. The increasing pressure on land has forced a large number of 
able-bodied persons to go to towns and cities in search of employment. They are mostly 
without much education and possess but little technical skill. There is, therefore, keen com- 
petition for unskilled jobs in factories, and in a number of small occupations ; the tertiary 
sector, especially the domestic service, absorbs also a good deal of this labour. Hotels, 
restaurants, stations and other public places are other sources of employment. Most of the 
occupations are generally overstaffed and the wages paid consequently are extremely low. 
The problem has to some extent been aggravated after the end of the war due to the difficulties 
laced by a number of small-scale industries, which came to be started during war-time on 
account of the ceasing of impons. Even industries like jari weaving, power-looms etc. which 
have existed for a long time have been encountering difficulties of one type or the other. These 

industries occupy the same place in urban centres as village industries do in rural areas. The 

solution of this unemployment problem lies mainly in the contemplated expansion of existing 
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large-scale industries and the starting of new ones. Along with this , suggestions are made in 
the Plan to save the existing small-scale industries and also to encourage the starting of similar 
new industries, especially those industries which can serve as complementary to large-seal 
industries. The provision made for small-scale industries in the Plan has to be viewed in this 
light. 

8 . The question has frequently been raised as to what would be the quantitative effect 
of the plan on employment. For this purpose, on the one side, information would be 
necessary on the estimates of available population for gainful occupation in various age 
groups, and on the other, on the e.xpected volume of employment in] different economic 
activities in the country, primary, secondary, and tertiary. Fairly reliable statistics of 
employment are available only in respect of organised productive activities. In respect of 
unorganised processes of production and distribution such a.«, agriculture, forests, fishing, 
animal husbandry, small-scale industries, trade etc. the information can be had fully from 
Census Reports for the year of enumeration but there is no machinery to keep this informa- 
tion up-to-date. About unemployment, practically no data are available. It is also neces- 
sary to have estimates of the man-power requirements in all branches of economic activity. 
The absence of all these statistics makes it difficult to assess with any degree of accuracy the 
results of the plan on the employment situation. But this does not mean that attempts should 
not be made in the direaion of estimating future employment trends, however imperfect such 
attempts may be. These imperfections have to be viewed against the background of 
physical and organisational difficulties and will help to build a clearer picture for future work 
of this kind. It is for this purpose that an attempt has been made to work out the 
effea of the Plan on employment in certain schemes of development. We recognise that the 
estimates given here are very rough approximations and may perhaps be wide 'of the mark 
The assumptions made in every case, therefore, have been clearly stated. 


(a) Industry-Thc estimates in case of some industries have been made on the basi<5 
of information coUeaed through employers’ organisations as regards the future inK^ 
requirements. But in majority of cases they have been worked out on the assumnn'r. 
addidonal production wUl .ead ,0 proportionate rise in enrpioynren, wWet n^ToT™! 
true m most of the cases because of so many other factors, viz , idle labour ^ ? 

moment, revised man-machine ratio in view of the installation of new machined 'V 

Oon schemes under contemplation and so on. The right approach to xh\ 

^be .0 mii for tire forecasrs from tire enrpioyeratSr j.^r^^^^^^^^ 

of objemve alandarda, evolved after tripartite consultatiom (Gove^en^ . ® 

and workers). Though the autirenticity of this method is fully recoLST u T" 

P^rble to get in touch witi. each and every employer and even in^ If h " 

where this has been possible, the estimates given by emploverco 

bemuse of the non-existence of any objective standards. The tadusrtes t 

su* estimates could be had are agricultural machinery, power alcohTs* anT 

bght en^eemg industries. No estimates have been possible in caie of 

cbermcals, pharmaceuticals, heavy chemicals, railway rolling srocrald som ' 

htdusrnes due to the non-avaiiahihry nf employment bgm^rtirrhr^Te: ‘"LZ" 
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to all these limitations it has been estimated that the additional employment in this sector 
will be ut the order of 4 laklis inclusive of additional employment offered in small-scale 
industries. 

(b) Major imgaiion and pozcer projects — An expenditure of about Rs. loo crores a year 
is contemplated under the Plan for the construction of major irrigation and power projects. 
Assuming that 20 per cent of this would be spent on wages (direct and indirea) and that 
worker’s average earnings would be about Rs. 750 per annum (Rs. 2-8-0 per day for 300 
days), the resulting employment will be about 2 1/2 lakhs annually for the period of the 
Plan. 

(c) Agricuhure— On completion of the irrigation projects, the additional area irrigated 
will be nearly 19 million acres. Mostly this will lead to fuller employment rather than addi- 
tional employment. It is estimated, however, that 30 per cent of the area may be expeaed 
to require the attention of new hands. Taking an economic holding to be of the size of 4 
acres per person employed, major irrigation schemes will provide additional employment to 
14 lakh persons in 1955-56. Additional employment for i 1/2 lakhs of persons annually 
will result from repairs to tanks etc. for minor irrigation schemes. 


Apart from this, additional employment in agriculture will also result from land- 
reclamation schemes which will bring 7 4 million acres of new land under cultivation 
by 1955-56. Taking an economic holding of the size of 10 aaesper cultivator in the case 
of such land the resultant employment will be for about 7 1/2 lakh persons. These 
estimates do not take into account the fuller employment accruing to under-employed 
agricultural population as a result of minor irrigation schemes and schemes of intensive 
cultivation and improved agriculture. 

(<f) Minerals — The policy advocated by the Commission regarding minerals relates to 
their conservation rather than their exploitation. The emphasis has been more on improved 
methods of mining and research and not on suggesting targets for increase in production. 
The additional production will be necessary only in case of iron ore to feed the iron and 
steel plants. This will lead to employment for 4,000 persons which may be considered 
negligible. 


(e) Building and comrrHC/wi— The Plan makes provision for the construction of about 

25.000 houses annually for industrial workers. It has been worked out that 600 man-days 
are required to build a house of the specifications recommended in the Plan. 50,000 workers 
of all categories will thus be annually employed on this projea. In addition to this, 

50.000 persons can be assumed to find employment in building activity in the private 

sector. 


m Roads— Another major item of additional emploiTnent is roads. An expenditure 
>f Rs 20 crores a yearns envisaged during the Plan period. Assuming that 60 per c^ 
of this will go for wages and assuming the average annual wage per person at Rs^^ 
iyl («., Rs. 2 per day, for 300 day.s) .he addmonai annaal employmen. wdl be for 

2 lakhs of persons, 
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,W„srnes-Considerable additional emrloymciu will result from cottage 

a ^ 11 <^l/industries It has been estimated that development schemes in this sector 

lakhs) will result from cotton handloom industry- 

(A) Ternary sec, or and local ™rfa-The employmenl figure given nbovc condor 
u , rc in whirh there is 2oinc to be direct investment and development. But th^ 
Lroprn: indus^L and roads, maior and minor irngation pmiects, and the 

budding and construction activities will lead to the development of the tertiary sector. 
there w^U be more demand for transport, storage, banking and other kinds of services. T 
sector wUl, therefore, provide additional employment, although any estimate of such 
employment wiU be difficult to make. Similarly, there will be increased activity m ■'efcard 
woriesLdertaken by local bodies and therefore, more employment. The figures worUd out 
have not taken into account this source of employment due to the difficulty of estimating the 

figures. 


Employment Among the Educated 

9. The problem of unemployment among the educated has not received due attention 
elsewhere In the report. It is, therefore, proposed to deal with it here in greater detail. 
The problem in its present form is not new. Beween the two wars unemployment of the 
educated had assumed serious proportions every'where including this country where perhaps 
it assumed a more acute form. The war, to some extent, helped in temporarily relieving 
this unemployment by providing opportunities of service in armed forces and in the 
expanded avenues of production and services which were dependent on the war. There was 
a time during the war and in the immediately post-war years when it was difficult to get 
persons of one’s choice to man the production processes. After the end of the war and with 
the demobilization of armed personnel and large-scale retrenchment in industries producing 
materials for the armed forces, and the consequent retrenchment in Government, commercial 
and business houses, the problem has again come to the I'orefront. The awareness of 
Government of the situation is evident from the fact that simultaneously with demobilisation, 
training facilities were provided by Government for equipping the demobilised personnel for 
alternative employment. There was also some reservation of vacancies for such persons, 
but its result was to deny corresponding opportunities to fresh entrants. Partition of the 
country further aggravated the problem because of the preferences sliown by Government to 
the displaced persons in the matter of employment. It is, therefore, necessary to seek a 
solution, not through the negative approach of reUef to the unemployed, but with a positive 
approach for orpnising employment as a part of economic development. 

10. Subject to the remarks made above regarding the employment exchange figures, the 
position of the educated unemployed as revealed by the employment exchanges over a period 
of five years, is shown by the following figures : 


Technical* . 
Clerical 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1947 

1948 

1949 

42,194 

35.012 

41.113 

44>468 

62,320 

63,519 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

1950 

1951 

1952 

43,623 

41,469 

49,879 

77,745 

83,057 

120,221 


as edurated detailed classification, all the persons given under this bead are regarded 
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The figures show that the unemployment among the technical personnel is smaller as 
compared with the clerical personnel and that while the number of unemployed technical 
persons has gone up a little over a period of 5 years, the number of persons seeking clerical 
posts has gone up considerably o\'er the same period. As against this, the foUowing figures 
obtained as a result of an ad hoc enquiry conducted by the Direaorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment last year, iUustrate the position of the employment opportunities for 
the technical and clerical personnel ; — 

Number of vacancies Percentage of vacan- 
made available by cies to applicants 
employers awaiting jobs 

Technical .... 5.180 12 5 

Clerical .... 3,212 3.8 

This means that of every joo unemployed technical persons, only about 12 persons could 
be provided with jobs, while in the case of clerical jobs the vacancies were only 4 for every 
ICO unemployed registrants. This indicates that, while the problem of unemployment 
amongst the technical personnel is serious enough, in the clerical cadres it is at least thrice 
as bad. 

11. A recent investigation undertaken by the Employment Exchanges Organisation into 
the number of matriculates and graduates seeking employment assistance reveals that over 
a lakh of persons .with such education were in search of employment through the exchanges. 
14% of these were University graduates. Amongst the persons with University degrees 
the largest number of emplo>'ment seekers was of graduates in subjects other than 
engineering and medicine. Even these latter claim nearby 800 graduate registrants. This 
is a fairly large number in view of the faa that such personnel has been reported to be 
in short supply in the country. In these categories, therefore, unemployment seems to be 
either struCTural or resulting out of distaste for mobility. Another finding of this investiga- 
tion was that the unemployment among graduates was mostly in non-technical lines. This 
reinforces the conclusions reached by the Scientific Man-power Committee. 

12. The data discussed above have obviously their limitations. One thing, however, 
is clear that the unemployment in this class is on the increase and suitable measures appear to 
be necessary. The First Five Year Plan lays emphasis on increasing agricultural 
production and at the same time creating a base for future industrial expansion. This limits 
the immediate expansion of employment opportunities for the educated unemployed. 
It is only when a more rapid expansion of the industrial sector than is envisaged in the 
present Plan takes place that there will be a possibility of increasing avenues of employment 
for the educated class. As a matter of faa, the experience of other countries shows that 
“ although the expansion rate of the manual labour force employed by processing and 
production industries seems as a whole to have slackened to a great extent as a result of the 
concentration and extension of undertakings, improvements in technique, mechanization, and 
the scientific organization of labour, these same factors nevertheless give rise to a considerable 
increase both in the administration, financial, supervisory and marketing services and also 
in the preparation, organization, co-ordination and supervision of the processes assigned to 
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manual workers. An increasingly important place is also being reserved for research and 
laboratory work. All these manifold tasks involving increasing specialization, are carried out 
by commercial and office workers, supervisors, technicians and managerial grades of staff 
of every kind, i.e., by non-manual workers These are no doubt long-term solutions 
but some immediate steps are necessary to deal with the problem. It seems necessary that 
the plans for education, especially in the post-primary stages, will have to be so framed that 
our future requirements will not suffer for want of structural adjustments. In this connec- 
tion we recommend that the suggestions made by the Scientific .Man-power Committee 
for overcoming shortages in certain technical lines should be given effect to, if necessary, by 
reassessing our requirements in the light of changes that have taken place since 1947. 


13. In addition, we suggest the following short-time remedies : 

(а) We have observed that there is some unemplo>Tnent even among technical 
personnel, e.g., engineers and doctors. This may be due to unanractive service conditions of 
certain posts and concentration in large cities and towns. It is, therefore, necessary to take 
measures to remedy this situation. It has to be seen that the pay offered is consistent 
with the cost of training of such personnel. Inducements, such as subsidising of private 
dispensaries, which form a part of some of the State plans, should be offered to doctors 
elsewhere also for settling down in villages. 

(б) As the University Commission has observed the utility’ to employers of graduates 
with certain qualifications, e.g., commerce, can be increased if the present purely theore- 
tical knowledge imparted in colleges is supplemented by practical training. Its 
recommendation to impart such praaical training either during college terms or during the 
periods of vacation deserves consideration. 


(c) It has been seen that the problem of unemployment is very acute amongst those 
seeking clerical posts. Amongst the educated classes there is a disinclination for manual jobs, 
They prefer soft jobs to manual work even if it means waiting and smaller emoluments. 
The result is keen competition and large scale unemploy-ment among new entrants. It 
is not only graduates and matriculates who compete for these posts, but even non-matri- 
culates who are not qualified to hold these posts, try for these jobs, rather than accept 
jobs. On the other hand there is bound ro be a big demand for manuai work of 
a skilled or specialised kind. Educated persons should be persuaded to rid themselves 
of prejudice against manual employment and should be encouraged to receive sufficient 
tmimng for r^ual jobs rather than cling to clerical jobs.- It is expected that the 
reonentatton of the educational system with emphasis on basic education as proposed in the 
Plan wdl be a corrective faaor in fttture to bring about the desired change. 

a.s in^LrfT experience as well 

as in case of older persons. In the former case employeis are usuaUy reluctant to enBag,- 
persons wtthoutexpertence. This can be solved only with the help of employers by proviLg 

a pprenticeship tmmtng Co suc h persons. In case of the latter category of persons, such person.! 
no. o;‘,'hu'Si£ be" >» “in. n. eo,.c,u- 

of lobs for themsdvss”. eaucateJ ra.aile da,, generally lias a very unrealistic conccpiion 
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may be precluded from public employmem because of age bar, while private employers may 
prefer young persons to older people. It is only by reservation of certain number of posts 
in public ser\-ice and by persuading private employers to engage such persons, especially 
these with family responsibilities, that the unemployment of such persons can be tackled. 

[e] The bener distribution of educated persons based on a choice of studies in accordance 
with the employment possibilities offered can be brought about only by collecting full and 
accurate information on present and future manpower requirements and reserves. It is, 
tnerefore, necessary to develop vocational counselling and guidance ser\'ices and to see that 
greater use is made of them both by the young people intending to enter into service and also 
bv the redundant workers who have already joined them. 


14. All the above measures will no doubt bring a better distribution of educated labour 
force among different occupations helping to divert the people from occupations which are 
crowded to those where there is a shortage. In addition to these measures it is necessary 
that there should be a reduction in the number of job seekers. For bringing this about the 
following recommendations are made : 


{a) It is quite conceivable that in the educated families there may be a desire for starting 
an independent establishment requiring small capital. A list will be made of small scale 
industries which could be started with different amounts of capital ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 5,000. Government should help them by advancing loans for initial capital and providing 
vocational training facilities. It should be a condition that the major portion of the fund 
required should be invested by the applicants for such loans. In such cases help should also be 
rendered for procuring raw materials and for disposal of the finished goods. The principle 
of co-operation in reference to such aaiviiies should be encouraged. Care should, however, 
be taken that such funds will not go for investment in distributive trades. What is required 
in short is the Extension to the educated unemployed of a scheme envisaged for assisting 
the displaced person.^. 


{b} Trading Estates in the United Kingdom provide faaory sites or built up taaory 
premises, with such faciUties as transport and supply of electricity, water and gas laid on, 
to small amateur manufacturers on a rental basis. These facilities, which individuals could not 
have been able to provide except at very high cost have made possible the establishment of 
small and medium sized factories in seleaed areas. In the U.K. the Government took 

iuuiative in encouraging private capital to provide budding up these estates after the great 

depression to reduce unemployment and to bring about bener distribunon of indtismes. 

While the obiective of dispersal of industries is only a long-term process, the idea of trading 

estates can be experimented upon if it can help to some extent solve the 

problem of the educated classes. The buUt up factory a^mmodatton wtth ^Jheoto 

ancillary facilities (like electricity, water, eic.) will prov.de the nght ty,« ~ j 
persons who want to work hard and have small amounts to invest or can be gtven » measure 

of esststance. Some States have already taken initiative in the matter. 
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